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Why outcast ? — The first was rejected by one peri- 
odical, the second by three. For the rest I ceased 
to solicit, judging that they would prove still more 
inadmissible. All were written because I had some- 
thing I wished to say, whether or not it were in 
all points what any large number of the public 
might be counted on to read. Unsuited, then, for 
periodicals, they may perhaps be tolerated as a 
Tolume. The Verse Translations may interest those 
who are accustomed to amuse themselves by a 
similar exercise. 

JaDQary 1881. 
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THE GENIUS OF DE QUINCEY. 

Eighteen years had passed since De Qnincey's 
death, when the summer of 1877 brought the day 
so mnch to be dreaded for some, so mnch to be 
desired for others, when concerning him also the 
tmth was at last to be told to the world. The 
admirable Life then published by Mr. Page* gives as 
full and adequate an account of him, in all essential 
particulars, as in all probability ever will or can be 
given; and from that account De Quincey can be 
only a gainer. It is now obvious that the various 
events related by himself in his Confessions, Auto- 
biographic Sketches, and other papers, which might 
have seemed to wear the colouring of romance, partly 
from the discontinuity of the narrative, but more, 
perhaps, from, the embellishing style of the narrator, 
are not themselves romance but strict and sober 
fact. At least they ^ojit in with the rest of his sur- 
roundings, and with other events of his life now 

* Thomag de Quineey, HU Life and Writingt. Wiih nn- 
fobliiihad Conretpondence. Bj H. A. Page. 2 yds. Hogg and 
Co., 1877. 
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made known to us, as to obtain on additional guaran- 
tco of authenticity. 

This, however, is a small matter. "N^Tiat will 
justly bo of far greater importance to tlie general 
reader is, that here at last De Quincey stands before 
U8 in the light of common day, ia at last rendered 
iutelligible, a human and not a luytbieal being, 
rescued from the atmosphere of legend, which had 
not only hidden hut grievously distorted his image, 
by making him a mark for thoughtless exaggeration, 
uusubstantial and sometimes even apocryphal anec- 
dote. Thus it is now made clear, that tu describe 
him as " dreaming always," "his esiatence a series 
of dreams," " large in promises, helpless in failure of 
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physiciansy Latin Schoolmen, Thaumatnrgic Platon- 
istSy Beligions Mystics, &c./' was a motive with De 
Qoincey, or in the least degree led him to speak with 
a pretension of knowledge where he possessed none, 
becomes incredible from the true delineation of De 
Qoincey's character now given by Mr. Page, and 
supported by the facts of his life. 

My present purpose is solely with De Quincey as 
a writer ; what the leading traits of his intellectual 
character are, what his rank, what his functions and 
achievements in literature ; in one word with his 
genius. But for this purpose how great, I would 
almost say how indispensable, is a true picture of 
the man. It would not be so in every case, or at 
least not to the same extent ; some men's writings 
are of plain and easy interpretation ; but in De 
Quincey's case we have already seen how a mistaken 
appreciation of the writings may flow from a false 
imagination of the person. Mr. Stirling's theory of 
the cause of De Quincey's error concerning Kant 
{Fortnightly Review, Oct. 1867), for from this it was 
that my last quotation came, will not hold water in 
presence of the true account of De Quincey's cha- 
racter now at last made public ; some other explana- 
tion of that error (if error it be) must be sought ; and 
I shall return to this point in its proper place, seeing 
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that it toachcB an important feature in De Quincoy'a 
literary repntation. 

For my own part I may say, tliat I needed not to 
wait for Mr. Page's book to form a truer estimate of 
Do Quincey'a charucter than the current legends 
afforded. Not only as a relative of the family was I 
acquainted with the outlines of his life, but it wbb 
my privilege in the summer of 1853 to pass soyeral 
days aa a guest under his roof. His writings, those 
that I was then acquainted with, had heen to me a 
source of the most valuable instruction ; not of 
delight only, hut of instruction and insight into 
regions which would else have remained closed to 
me. No one touches and lays hare the inmost 
heart of a snbject like De Quincey. Yoti are not 
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The independence, the originality, the proprio 
marte (to nse a phrase often used by himself) of his 
exposition, is in every case the most remarkable 
feature of it. You have the subject treated at first 
hand. What struck me most when I saw him was 
the precise resemblance of his uttered to his written 
speech. The sentences flowed forth on the air, in 
manner and form just the same as they flowed along 
the printed page. They came spontaneously forth, 
embodying the associative act of thought as that 
action itself proceeded, and adapted, like that act 

itself, to the remarks of the interlocutors, in the 

• 

ordinary course of give and take conversation. It 
was thought made visible ; the verification and 
exemplification of the dictum — the style is the num. 

He was, besides, the very soul of courtesy in con- 
versation, studious not only to listen but respond 
to every remark, and make it bear its full fruit. I 
remember particularly his jubilant applause when an 
afternoon visitor reported a supposed epitaph on a 
great talker, beginning Hie tacet — . His fancy was 
captivated by the efiect which the change of a single 
letter produced, the sudden heightening of the gar- 
rulonsness which nothing but death could check, 
making it leap, as it were, to infinity, and at the 
i$ame moment contrasting it with an infinite silence. 
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But after all, Uia oivc quiet flow of talk was the- 
greatest cbarra. PhUomdu^ was tlio uame which 
aflerwai-ds in my own mind I gave liim. For no 
tIeBcription tliat I have read of him seems to me to 
BQi'pass in truth and vividness the hues iu which 
Thomsou describes the hard Philomelus in tht> 
second eanto of the Cnslle of Indolence .- 

"ahttle dniid wight. 
Of withered aspect ; but hia eye was keen, 
"With BweetnesB mixed, lu rusaet brown bedight. 

He crept along, unpromising of mien. 
Gross he wlio judges bo._ His soul was fair, 
Erigbt as tbo children of yon azure sheen !" 



There you have De Quincey ; at least in 
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borne out by the picture now presented in the Lafc. 
He sat down as it were in a theatre, to study and 
enjoy the spectacle of existence, past as well as 
present, with keen and eager curiosity, needing no 
alien stimulas derived either from the wish for 
applause or from the necessity of bread-getting ; and 
resolved to see it wdth his own and not with others* 
eyes. His love for learning was self-originated, his. 
judgment self-guided, his mind self-edacated, at 
least if by self-education is meant, not an impos- 
sible independence of instructors, but the active use 
and choice of instruction by whomsoever ofiFered, as 
contrasted with passive submission to a teacher's 
guidance. 

But secondly, this aptitude and the knowledge 
which it had led him to acquire, he was afterwards 
compelled by circnmstances, not led by choice, to 
tarn to account in the way of bread-getting for him- 
self and his family. He had to make the best of 
his acquirements, whatever they were, in that direc- 
tion. He had therefore to write what would bring in 
immediate returns. He was a private student sud- 
denly called upon to become a professional writer. 
The outward shape and form which his activity* 
should take was thus determined for him ; its pecu- 
liar independence and originality remaining what 
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they were, and wonlJ Lave been, had he never pub- 
lished a single magazine article. 

What then was the value, what was the charac- 
ter, of that mental independence aiid originality ? 
To answer this, we must see what that epoch was at 
vphich his career commenced. Now he was just 
fifteen at the commencement of the present centary. 
The nineteenth centary was dawning when his intel- 
lect was approaching its early maturity. Two great 
tendencies seem to divide between them the history 
of human mental development, though their ulti- 
mate causes are still a mystery ; periods of criticism 
iind demolition alternate with periods of creation 
and reconstruction. The nineteenth century has 
been a. period of the latter class. Speaking only of 
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A, — wliicb wo call llie nineteonth century. A 
ktion of Gix stars, of primary luagnitade 

I tboagh Tarionaly coloured liglit, — Wordsworth. Scott, 
Colarii]{^o; Byron, Slielley, Keats. 

Of these, two at least, and Ibose tbo two of keeu- 

I «Bt ndiaoca, abed their light over tho total surface 
of buoan intorcBts, and are pLilosopbcre as well and 
as much as they are poets, — Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. Of these it may be truly said, that the 
EngUabmau wbo has uot ejitered through them iuto 
the Qinote«nth century has not fnlly and tborongbly 
«iit«roi tlicreiu. They are the Door of tbe century. 
For jost 08 there arc two great tendencies which give 
riw to olteriiuting epochs of dissolution and rccon- 
Etmctioo in the mental history of mankind, so also. 
And porbtipB as a condition of its being so, are there 
two orders of individual intnds; minds genial, flex- 
ible, ftud imaginative, on tho one side, minds nn- 
;tetu&l, inflexible, ratiocinatire, on the other ; minds 
th»t seem to be Nature's offspring and inherit her 
xpantaneity, and minds that seem to he her hamli- 
wotk snd porfoi-m her tasks. 

Foremost among tbo purely intellectual cbarac- 
teriiticB which distinguish these two orders of minds, 
•re those of intellectual subtilty and intellectual 
Snbtilty is a perfection of tbe perceptiyj 
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powers, acutencss of the ratiocinative. A subtil 
mind is oue that perceives minute difToi'eiicGS and 
Biuiikritics, Finil miuute shades of total character, in 
objects ivhich it pictures ; an acute mind perceives 
the remote logical consequences of given facts, whe- 
ther traced backwards to causes or forwards to 
effects. The genial order of mind, when powerful, 
is subtil ; the nngenial, when powerful, is acute. 
And according to the predomiiiance of either order 
of minds, the period is stamped to wluch they be- 
long ; or rather, since the bulk of mankind consisLs 
always and everywhere of minds of the latter order, 
the gronteat ,talcnt being but the highest grade 
of ordiuoi-y common sense, and there being always 
fifty minds that ai-e acute for one that is suhtil.- 
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thing more remarkable than the way in which De 
Qnineey himself recurs to this^ as one of his chief 
titles to consideration^ thus Yoluntarily and joyfully 
making it his pride to claim a secondary place^ and 
shine by a reflected light. The first publication of 
the Lyrical Ballads (1798), including, as he expressly 
mentions, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, he calls 
^'the greatest event in the unfolding of my own 
mind." {Works, vol. ii. p. 142, Hogg's edition.) And 
in the revised and enlarged Confessions, in 1856, we 
read : " Was I then, in July, 1802, really quoting 
from Wordsworth ? Yes, reader ; and I only in all 
Europe." (Confessions, Hogg's edition, p. 98.) 

But there are ranks in the order of genius, as 
there are ranks in that of talent. De Quinccy, by vir- 
tue of his combining great emotional sensibility with 
great intellectual subtilty, belongs to the order of 
genius ; but he does not belong to the first rank in 
it. He has genius, but it is not creative ; originality 
and independence, but they are employed in analys- 
ing, interpreting, and expounding. There is such 
a thing as an original and independent expositor. 

* 

The insight which such an one brings is drawn from 
his own sympathetic intelligence, and is proportioned 
to its keenness and closeness ; it is the insight of 
subtilty, not of acuteness. That is the shape De 
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(Jnincey's genius takes ; not creative, but illumina- 
tive ; widely different in method and i-esnlts from 
that of merely tnlentcd oxponndcrs, however con- 
scientious and we 11- informed, who are acute without 
being subtil. He precedes you with a torch. And 
presently, or perhaps even at the first sentence, the 
subject glows and the reader kindles ; as for instance 
in the Joan of Arc: 

"What is to be thought of her I What la to be 
thought of the poor shepherd girl from the hOls and 
forests of Lorraine, that — like the Hebrew ahepherd boy 
Irom the hilla and forests of Judi<?a— rose suddenly out 
of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the religious in- 
spiration, rooted in deep jiastoral solitudes, to a station, 
in the van of armies, and to the more perilous station at 
the right hand of k 
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repeats anoibor man's. But talent is the same in all men ; 
tnd that which is effected by talent^ can never serve to- 
identify or indicate its author. Hence, too, that, although 
tiknt is the object of respect, it never conciliates love ; 
jou love a man of talent perhaps in concreio, but not 
talent, whereas genius, even for itself, is idolized." 

Mrs. Browning's fine saying about Napoleon in 
Crowned and Buried irresistibly occurs to one. The^ 
man, she says, was flawed ; 

— '*but since he had 
The genius to be loved^ why let him have 
The justice to be honoured in his grave." 

Be Quincey's analysis, in my opinion, exactly bits, 
the mark, and I am not aware that it can be claimed 
by any one before him. 

His own genius, as we have seen, takes the shapa 
of insight employed in exposition. A clear, subtil, 
wd penetrating intelligence is employed, not with- 
out humour, in exhibiting and unfolding the essential 
diaracters of whatever subject he takes in hand. He 
has enjoyed and comprehended the spectacle himself, 
wd he is resolved that you also shall enjoy and com- 
pTebend it. His own consciousness of this is the 
cause of that didactic tone which is often noticeable, 
u well as of that digressivencss and introduction of 
ttiecdote, which some critics seem to have found 
somewhat wearisome. If you want, as so many do 
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-n-Euit, a bnef handbook of any Bubject, Dq Qnincey's 
nre not the pages to go to. If, again, yon want pnre 

ftmnsement and entertaiumont, without effort ofyoor 
own, without any previous interest in the subject- 
iiiatter, this, too, ia cot to be expected of De 
Quincey. He is neither a schoolmaBtor nor a show- 
man. But if you want any of those subjects which 
be has troiitcti sho5;Ti to you as in a magician's glass, 
its core laid hare, its relations to kindred subjects, 
and its bearing on human interests unfolded, and 
that in a manner which kindles and snstains the 
interest, while it calls out j'our own energies of 
mind to make the subject your own, — if this is what 
you want, and if, at the same time, you will not 
grndgc a little time and some slight effort of atten- 
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which has since become common property, or been 
followed up by others. Chance will have led you to 
its original quarrying and parveyorship, to the first 
candle of which your own knowledge is possibly a 
distant reverberation. 

Nor is it a meagre list of subjects to which De 
Quincey can introduce you. His sixteen volumes 
are filled with essays in every direction of history, 
biography, scholarship, criticism, literature. They 
are a perfect mine of instruction for any one who is 
willing, not to take his information and his opinions 
ready made from his author, but to have subjects 
opened up for him, questions concerning them 
broached, foundations for future reading laid. In 
fliis way it is that De Quincey, more truly than per- 
haps any author that can be named, is a popular 
^ter ; he writes to and for the people ; and for the 
people it is that his writings are most valuable. To 
luoie from a little essay of his. On the Scriptural 
Eipression for Eternity, written so late as 1852, 
''As the reading public and the thinking public is 
•Tciy year outgrowing more and more notoriously 
the mere learned public, it becomes every year more 
ind more the right of the former public to give the 
kw preferably to the latter public, upon all points 
wliich concern its own separate interests;" which is 
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fis fine a democratic Bentiment as need be expected 
from a. high professing Tory. He aimg at interest- 
ing a wide and universal, not merely a select lite- 
rary, audience, notwithstanding the solidity of the 
information he has to convey. And this very aim it 
is, or rather the style adopted in consequence of it, 
which sets the seal of permanence upon his writings, 
promising them more than that ephemeral existence 
which is the inevitable fate of most magazine articles, 
evu'U when they are more fully abreast of the latest 
information. 

And here, at the risk of possibly seeming tedious, 
I must interpose a remark which, as will shortly 
appear, is most important for a true appreciation of 
our author. It is that he belongs not to science but 
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tematic kind, of his own. Every subject is open to 
a literary, as well as to a scientific, treatment, and 
a literary treatment is that which it receives at De 
Qnincey*s hand. The sole exception is Political 
Economy, to which he devotes a separate work, the 
Ltogic of Political Economy ^^ published in 1844, in 
which he appears as the expositor of Bicardo. The 
English edition of his works excludes this admirable 
book, though admitting the Templars^ Dialogues on 
the same subject, probably on account of its more 
literary form. I shall recur to this book presently.* 
It is, then, as a literary writer that De Quincey 
must in the first instance be judged. And here we 
are again met by a distinction which is his property; 
again we have to judge him as it were out of his 
own mouth, simply because he it is who has laid 
down the fundamental distinctions of the matter. 
Do his works take rank tinder the Literature of 
Power, or merely under the Literature of Knowledge ? 
Do they aim at moving the heart as well as teaching 
the understanding, or are they confined' to the latter 
function alone? The distinction will be found in 

* Since the above was written, which was in 1877, jnst after 
the appearance of the Lifef this omission has been happily recti- 
fted, and the Logic of Political Economy included in a snpple- 
mentazy Tolnme, paged so as to be oontinnons with toI. xiii. of 
ICasars. Black*8 edition of the Worki, The snpplementaiy Tolnme 
paUiahed in 1878. 
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the essay on Pope (vol. ix. p. 5, Hogg's edition). 
The passage is far too long for transcription in its 
entirety ; a word or two from it must suffice : 

" Were it not that liuman sensibilities aro ventilat«i 
and continually called out into exercise by the great 
phenomena of infancy, or of real life as it laoyea through 
chance and change, or of literature as it reoombineB these 
elements in the mimieries of poetry, romance, &c., it is 
certain that, like any animal power or mascular energy 
falling into disuse, all such sensihilitiea would gradually 
droop and dwindle. It is in relation to these f^^at moral 
capacities of man that the literature of power, as contra- 
distinguished from that of knowledge, lives and has its 
field of action. It is concerned with what is highest in 
man ; for the Scriptures themselves never condescended 
to deal by suggestion or co-operation with the mere dis- 

live uttderstanding : when speaking of man in his 
intellectual capacity, the Scriptures speak not of the " 
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Ui0 drama, tlie romance, tiio Dovel, Uio Bcrmon, for 
toitunce, all belong clearly and incntably to tbe 
poicrr literature; history, biography, travels, criti- 
axm, pliilosopby, belong jtrima facie at least to the 
kntiwUdge literature. Their avowed aud obrioua 
■iin is to itittniet by communicatiug or interpreting 
facta. And it is under one or other of these latter 
hoods that most of De Quincey's writings faU, except 
UiB I'oUlicitl Ecimumy which is scientJQc. 

Bat observe the limitation. I said their avowed 
Mud obcioiu nim would mark tbem as belonging to 
tlie knovledge literature. Is there, then, any other 
«otuidcration nhich can entitle them to a place iu 
tba literature of power ? There certainly is. Tho 
two classes are not Jiiially distinguished by tho 
arowed owd obvions aim, or even by tbe title of tho 
works which arc to be ranged under tliein. Wherever 
the subject, being capable of on imaginattTe aud 
emotional treatment, is so handled as to bo made 
tlie vehicle of moving the sympathies as well as 
iaitmcting the nnderstauding, then tho work rises, 
is TirtOA of this handling alooo, into the power 
Htentori!, and that without any formal claim being 
pot forward in the preface. But then see what 
fbUowH ; BO far from the scope, irrespeetive of the 
I, determining its class, the reverse becomes 
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the kw, aud the success of the work in rocsing and 
enlisting our sjinpatbies ensares oar ranking it as a. 
work of jwu'C)", irrespective of the avowed and obvious 
scope indicated lij its title. 

Even subjects wbich already belong to Bcieucc, 
much more those which belong to literature, maj be 
80 treated as to raise the work that treats them into 
a work of power. The great didactic poems of Virgil 
and LucretiuB, and (in prose) Edgar Poe's Eureka, 
are instances. Criticism, especially art-criticism, is 
closely allied to the power literature, Mr, Kuskin's 
gi'cater works for instance,— who can mistake their 
claim to this rank? And Mr. CarJyle's French 
Jievolution is aii iustance of the same thing in the 
domain of history. There are such things, then, . 
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oar sympathies, the recognition of which lies in 
opinion not in proof, makes good the rank and dig- 
nity of the work. If they rank with power literature, 
they do so not by reason of the subjects treated of, 
but by virtue of the method and manner of treat- 
ment, in one comprehensive word, by their Style. 

Of what, then, do De Quincey's works consist ? 
His own ^' rude general classification" of them, in 
the Preface to the first volume of the collected Eng- 
lish edition revised by himself, and written therefore 
when the revision was only just begun, is as follows. 
He makes three classes, (1) papers which propose 
primarily to amuse the reader, but which may hap- 
pen occasionally to reach a higher station, at which 
tlie amusement passes into an impassioned interest ; 
—instance, the Autobiographic Sketches; (2) what 
be calls simply Essays, which address themselves 
purely to the understanding ; e.g, the Essenes, the 
Casars, and Cicero ; (3) "a far higher class of com- 
positions, the Confessions of an Opium-Eater ^ and 
Also (but more emphatically) the Smpiria de Pro 
J'undis.'' This classification dates back to the begin- 
lung of the English revised edition, that is, to 1853, 
tt which time also the American edition, referred to 
in the Preface, numbered not more than seven vol- 
umes, if even so many. At present, with the six- 
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teen Tolumes of the English edition before us, a 
Bomewhat more detailed classification may be of 



The Engliah edition, e^en though for the most 
part revised by the author, is, in some important 
respects, a chaos. It does not, as a rnle, inform us 
either of the date at which the papers were written, 
or of the magazine or periodical in which they ap- 
peared. Its omissions are not unimportant, exclnd- 
ing, for instance, both the tale of Klostcrlniiit and 
the Logic of Political Economy. The latter is a 
serious defect, bearing, as the edition now does, the 
ambitious title of Works. The original title adopted 
by De Quincey was Selections, Grave and Gaijifrom 
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important items of its contents. And suppose we 
classify as follows. First let us place those works 
which are more predominantly creative, and belong 
the most clearly to the literature of power ; in the 
second group, those in which this is less markedly 
the case, owing to the claims of the matter pre- 
dominating, in them, over those of the manner. I 
say less markedly, for in almost all there is some 
touch, and in many the touches are frequent and 
brilliant, of the creative spirit of genius and the 
spontaneous eloquence which embodies it. 

I. (Literature of Poiver.) The Confessions and Sus- 
piria. The English Mail Coach; with its 
adjuncts. The Glory of Motion, The Vision of 
Sudden Death, The Dream Fugue. The Auto- 
biographic Sketches in vols. i. and ii. to the 
end of Early Memorials of Orasmere. The 
two papers on Murder. Joan of Arc. 

These are the writings which, in my opinion, are 
tile chief pillars of De Quincey's fame, his surest 
title to a lasting place, secure from chance and 
change, among the immortals of his epoch. An 
original genius, individual and therefore inimitable, 
hu invested these works with a perennial charm, 
^sparate but not inferior to that which breathes 
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from the choicest among the Essays of Elia, or the 
Imaginary Conversations of Lanilor. 



H. {Literature of Knowlcdfje.) This, which is the 
most numerous class, I would roughly sub- 
divide as follows : 
1. Historical and Pulitical. TheCiesars. Cicero. 
The Essones. Judas Iscariot. The Philosophy of 
Ilurodotus. Plato's Bepuhlic. The lievolution of 
Greece. Greece nuder the Romaus, Modem Greece. 
Charlemagne. On War, Secret Societies. A Tory'ft 
Account of Toryism. Political Parties of Modem 
England. Falsification of English History. The 
Eerolt of the Tartars. Ceylon. Memorial Chrono- 
logy, .tc. &c. 
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3. General Literature, Homer and the Homeridae.. 
Theory of Greek Tragedy. The Antigone of Sopho- 
cles. The Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth. 
Schlosser's Literary History of the 18th Centary. 
Milton. Alexander Pope. On Wordsworth's Poetry^ 
Language. Bhetoric. Style. Milton versus Southey 
and Landor. Letters to a Young Man, &c. Ortho- 
graphic Mutineers. Conversation. £lius Lamia. 
&c. &c. 

4. Personal Criticism and Biography. Life of 
Shakespere. The Sketches of Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and Southey. The Last Days of Kant. 
Whiggism in its relations to Literature (Dr. Parr). 
OliTer Goldsmith. Eichard Bentley. Shelley. Keats. 
Charles Lamh. Notes on Walter Savage Landor.. 
Lord Carlisle on Pope. Life of Pope. Life of Mil- 
ton. Sortilege and Astrology. Numerous minor 
biographical notices, criticisms, and translations, 
among them of Lessing's Laocoon, of Kant's Idea 
of an Universal History ; &c. &c. 

It would take me far beyond the limits of a single^ 
paper, as it would be also far beyond my own powers, 
to follow De Quincey through this varied list, en- 
^vooring to appraise the value of the several 
essays, as contributions to the knowledge of the 
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subjects treated, Notwithetonding, it would he re- 
quisite in this place to mako some remarks on the 
only important work not included in it, the Logic of 
Political Economy, did it not appear a better plan 
to give tliat subject a separate treatment. For this 
is tlie only work in wbicli De Quiucey appears as a 
distiuutly scientific expositor, and tliorefore is of 
peculiar importance in estimating bis mental powers. 
It bus also been the subject of a disparaging remark 
by John Stuart Mill, who is justly considered a high 
authority on economical questions. It is necessary, 
therefore, on De Quineey's behalf, that this matter 
should be oxiimined, if bis claim to be considered a 
sound reasoner on ii scientific subject is to be rin- 
tlicated. This it will be my endeavour to do in the 
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acquaintance with the subject which he treats, even 
when combined with great readiness and skill in 
writing, if the result is to be in any measure an 
acquisition to futurity. The subtil links that con- 
nect it with the general fears and hopes and efforts 
of mankind will be inevitably wanting. The rela- 
tions which bind it to the other parts of human his- 
tory, not being perceived by the writer, will not be 
suggested by tacit pervadure or explicit announce- 
ment to the reader. There will be a charm wanting 
which alone can preserve it in perennial freshness. 
Writings to live must be impregnated with philo- 
sophy. 

De Quincey's reputation among his contempo- 
raries both for depth and range of philosophic know- 
ledge stood very high. It was just the kind of repu- 
tation we should expect from the character of the 
man ; the reputation not of a professor of any of the 
different branches of philosophy, but of one who 
bad studied at first hand from love of the subject, 
^d with a view to satisfy the obstinate questionings 
of his own mind. His philosophic reading has left 
iodeed but little direct trace in his essays ; and 
tome of what there is he has not cared to include 
tmong his republished works. But of his genuine 
delight in philosophical literature there can be no 
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-<loubt. It is a mero straw, but it showa the way of 
the wind, to mention that I Lave aeen bis copj' of 
Giordano Brano'a De Mo7tade Ninnero et Fit/UTa. 
Item dc Inniimgrabilibm Librl Octo, 12mo, 1591; 
and on the fly-leaf at tho end, there is written in De 
Quincey's cluar hand, "Bought this day, Wednesday, 
May 31st, 1809; — bronght home this evening be- 
tween S and 9 o'clock." And I am told by one who 
knew him well that, in later years, this same little 
volume was his frequent companion, that he would 
pace up and down the room with it in his hand, re- 
peating from it and referring to it. His copy of 
Spinoza's Ethic also, the Opcm Postltuma of 1677, 
bears on its fly-leaf, in the same hand, "Paid Mr, 
Webber 25s. for this book.^thia morning, Thnrs- 
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<vol. ii.. New Series, p. 549). I hold it to have been 
the best piece of instruction in Ethic I ever received; 
it led me right into the heart of the theory, and be- 
came a foundation for futare thought to build on. 
The scope of the passage was to distinguish two 
great questions in Ethic, one concerning the ratio 
-cognoscendi, the other the ratio csscndi, of virtue, 
and then to point out how the two are by Paley con- 
fused with each other, and his answer to the latter 
(and that according to De Quincey a wrong answer, 
namely, Utility) offered as if it were an answer to 
the former, which is the real question which Ethic 
has to answer. 

De Quincey thus takes strong anti-utilitarian 
ground in Ethic. He is disposed also by natural 
temperament to take anti-determinist views in the 
question of free-will; but in this case, such is his 
logical clearness that, in stating this question for 
decision, he shows himself necessarian (as it was 
then generally called) in fact, though contesting the 
propriety of the name. De Quincey was thus what 
we should now call a Free-will Determinist. I have 
found a note in his well-known hand on the cover of 
a copy of Crombie on Philosophical Necessity, 1793, 
which from its clearness and brevity is well worth 
transcribing. 
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"Any reason, Trhicli has Teference to action, ne caU 
a motive. To act without a motive — i.e. without a. raa- 
son^ — is {otherwise expressed) to act irrationally. Now all 
action in obedience to a motive the Neceasarians call 
necessity : and to establish liberty, as against Iheiu, it 
would he requited of ua to establiah a case of action with- 
out (or against) motives. The true liberty however — 
the true self-determination— lies in this, that we by our 
own internal acts create our own motives : thoao con- 
siderations, which to you or me 'are motives, to another 
are not ao : and whyl Because ray reflexions upon tho 
tendency of particular acts, or because my feelings con- 
nected with them, liave given to certain conaiJorations a 
■weight which raises thera into tho streugth and power of 
motives. Here lies our liberty. And to an obedience to 
motives thus created it is an easy artiSce to give the name 
of necessity : but that creates no real necessity. The 
autonomy of Man is still secure. 

"Tho answer to the Kecessariiins therefore — is to 
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* imposed froui within, nut from without ; or in 
r irords, that liberty ia one of the motlos of 
S3sity, ami tbo baman will, iu all its freedom, one 
e works of nature. 
The fbonilatiotis of De Qaincey's snccesB as critic 
d eauyist were tlias laid in wide philosophic read- 
f and accarate philosophic tlunkiog. But 
iBiations were for the most part kept out of 
i wrote bat little on philosophy, and even 
tbal litUe ho did not sao fit to include in the revisioa 
o( bis works. Indeed, it aeeois as if, in later years, 
ianng achisved aothiug in philosophy, he would 
olililerate whatever claims ho may once have had to 
Oak ts a philosopher, and bury in oblivion the hopes 
tnich as a young man bo had cherished in that dlrec- 
" My proper vocation, as I well knew, was tho 
I of the analytic understanding. Now, for 
t most part, analytic studies are continuous, and 
A to be pursued by tits and starts, or fragmentary 
•ffort0,"-^e writes in tbo first edition of the Con- 
Jkt^oru (1622j, p. 118. But those words are omitted 
6 second edition of I806. 
1 it remains true, that bis real vocation was 
', he Bays, and tbe power and faculty of mind 
1 the same, although one part of the career 
, which might have been opened by it. 
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He ili/f eserciso the analytic nnderstanding, bat it 
was upon n on -philosophical subjects. It ia a rare 
combination of faculties that distinguishes him ; the 
triple combination of analytic subtilty and grasp of 
thought with (1) memory for and interest in all Hnds 
of details relating however remotely to life and man- 
ners, and (2) a profound power of appreciating and 
enjoying tho most imaginative poetry. Any two 
of these aro rare in combination ; how much rarer 
the three. 

One result of this suppression of what ho had 
thonght or written on philosophy, seeing that it was 
uot and could not be complete, has been unfortunate. 
It has caused him to be judged by the fragmentary 
utteratcse which remain, and by these read in con- 
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pgeoeroBs, to use no stronger tertu, when one of 
tou fiu- better versed in G^erman pbilosopbi- 
re, than was Dq Quincoy's, 13 extreme to 
E nhortcomiDgs of a writer who not only lacked 
ili6 ndTODtages which we enjoy, bnt who was himself 
smong tfao foremost of those to whom oni own gene- 
mUon mstniy owes its enjoyment of them. The 
deadness of those times to those matters was far 
gTMter tliuu the deailncss of the present time, great 
■8 that U ; and in England nt least I do uot know of 
uiy one who did more than De Qnincey to kindle a 
genainc interest in them. 

pAvsing over points of secondary importance, the 
TBain drift of the passage in question is briefly this, 
tbat D« Qnini;py represents Kant's mind as essen- 
titlly a destructive one, whereas Mr. Stirling says it 
vn constractive essentially, and construction bis 
peat raling purpose. And Mr. Stirling's view is, in 
■J opinion at least, clearly right ; Dc Quincey's 
<leuly wrong. Bnt I moald orge that it is only fair 
^ Uke Do Quincoy's point of view into account. 
Hu passage in ijuustion occars in connection with 
UtGsnbject of Cbriatianityaad Coleridge's Unitarian- 
inn, it is in fact a waif and stray from a larger 
Wj; and if r«ftd in connection with the rest, the 
Mint of view occupied hy De Qnincey in regard to 
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Kant will become manifest; and his expressions 
from that point of view, if not justified, will at any 
rate be shown to demand an explanation very different 
from the charlatanism which (to Ham it np in a 
word of my own) is Mr. Stirling's hypothesis. 

It is one tbinp to read philosophy with a view to 
make a systematic study of the auliject for its own 
sake ; it is another to read it for the purpose of 
throwing light on questions and views with which 
the reader's mind is already pre-oceupied ; and it is 
yet another to read it for the sake of being able to 
display one's reading afterwards. Mr. Stirling sup- 
poses that, bocausQ Do Quincey was not in the first 

i, therefore he was in the third. The second 
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airaj the oW specnlativo foumlations of tlieology, 
nplkoee tlicm by proTing that we cau neither aSinn 
aoryet deny any epecalutive doctrine in their place, 
ttod then relics, not ou ttio EpccnlatiTe but on the 
practical reason, for Bapplying a positive futiuJution 
for religion. Thia conM not hut appear utterly 
Quaatisfutory to one in Do Quincey's positiou, who 
wss not etadying the philosophy for its own sake, 
hat for the sate of its bearing on Uio ijueetions sug- 
gested by bis creed. 

Wboover will take the trouble to look into a 
{Wper of De Quincey's contributed to Tail's Edin- 
btiryh Magazine for June 1836 (vol. iii.. New Series, 
p. 350), will find there not only a very good, thougli 
brief, sketch of the main pointa in the Critic of 
Pvre Reason, but also ample confirmation of what I 
bvn said aboat Do Quincey's point of view. "Let 
■a nwD," ho eays, " meditate but a little on this" 
rtbe trau SCI' u dental theory of the idea of Cause] " or 
other aspects of this transcendental philosophy, and 
he will find the steadfast earth itself rocking as it 
were beneath hia feet ; a world about him, which ia 
in «DDie sense a world of deception ; and a world 



beEan him, which 



I to p 



promis 

or a ' iPorUi not reiiUseil.' ' 
"As often as I looked into 



B 11 world of con- 
(p. 9C7.) And 
Ilia works, I ox- 
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claimed in my lieart, with tho widowed queen of 
Carthage, using her words in an altered application 
— ' Qikpsivit bicem — ingemuitquc repcrtd.' " 

For from the same paper we find that, in spite of 
its apparent unprofitableness and negation, the 
Tranecen dental theory had in the main commanded 
his assent, " These are the two primary merits of 
the transcendental theory — 1st, Its harmony with 
mathematics, and the fact of having first, by its 
doctrine of space, applied pliiloBophy to the nature 
of geometrical evidence ; 2ndly, That it hos filled up, 
by nionns of its doctriue of the cfltegories, the great 
hiiilus in all schemes of the human understanding 
from Plato downwards. All the rest, with a reserve 
as to the part which concerns the practical reason 
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u de8trti]rmg, or at least endangering, the best hopeei 
uul aspirations of humanity. Observe, however, his 
expressly excepting tho doctrino of the practiciil 
reacoD from what ih dunbtfal, und placing it with 
what is sound and valuable, in Kant's system. The 
exception ia aignificiuit, especially when read in the 
light of some words on tho same subject, written 
nearly (bar years luter. I refer to one of the most 
interesting of all the personal sketches which ever 
came from De Quincoy'a pen, that on the highly 
gifted Charles Lloyd, a. sketch which I suppose there 
were valid reasons for omitting from his repubhshed 
f vriUogs. At the end of this touching memoir there 
is a paasage of singular beauty on tho voices of 
natara which speak to us of hopes of immortality 
beyond the grave ; a passage which conclndes as 
follows : 

" But on Ihnt theme — Beware, reader I Liatcn to nu 
inteitfrHial argtimont. One orgomeDt there is, one unl; 
tbeta i^ of pbiloeophic value : on atguinent ilrawn froui 
tb« mtmil naturo of man: an argument of Iiuiiuuiuel 
Kul'a. The rest are dust and aabes." 



Now there is no law, I suppose, either human or 
diriiK-, againKt any man's reading Kant, and even 
Icttini; tho world know what he for his part finds 
there, if any one is interested in hearing it. Nor is 
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it, I believe, necessary, first to produce & certiGcate 
&om a college of anthors, statiDg that yon are eii»- 
moured of Metapliysic for her own sake, and intend 
to lecture on her sublime perfections. De Quincey 
made no snch announcement ; but there were hnn- 
dreda who were glad to hear his report of Kant, 
having themselves much the same questions to put 
to that oracle as De Quincey had. It is beside the 
mark to contrast, as Mr. Stirling does, the sound 
and genuine work which Kant did in philosophy 
with the hollow and windy work which is all that De 
Quincey gets credit for. Kant was a man of science, 
De Quincey a man of letters. True, we might pos- 
sibly have had a man of science in De Quincey ; but 
then we should hardly have had the man of letters 
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ntftin point, the rest mnst be left to ruto tli(>mselvcs 
as best they mny, in accordance tfaerowitb. One 
word, botrever, before parting with Mr. Stirling, on 
a porely literary matter. Possibly he may be pleased 
(in bia next edition) to alter his remark, twico re- 
petted, that tamuttiwiisaimento is a word used by 
De QoiucAy. I remember, on one occasion, he uses 
iho word tnntultuoiiiigviiaineiitc. But the former 
word I find neither in De Quincey uor yet in Uio 
dietioBiry. 

Afler all, then, it is very questionabk' whether 
any port of De Quincey's vocation was loHlly missed, 
whether in declining stadJen of a scientific character 
lie wta yielding to a stress of circnmatancea which 
aootbcf might have eluded, whether he was not 
leslly obeying the instincts of character with which 
nataro hml endowed him. His real turn of mind, 
nbtil and acute as it was, inclined strongly to the 
eonereU and the personul, to the pomps and glories 
-•«f the world and the interests of living human beings. 
He lentil imaginations moro than thonghts, and 
tboBgbts for the sake of imaginations. Had he 
pven hiniHelf to philosophy, it is easy to predict bis 
his name would have been one of that 
list, in which those of Plato and Giordano 
ue the most illnBtrions. 
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This is clear from man; paesages ; for mstance^ 
oue in which, speaking of tlie Lncretian Primus tn 
oi'hc Dcos fecit timor, he says. No, not timor. Bay 
rathor sensus iiijjnhi (Modern Siipcrstifion, vol. iii. 
p. 290). Ill this he pnts his finger on the charac- 
terising differentia of religion. It is not fear, no, 
nor yet love, which by themselTes are the sonroe of 
religion ; these by themselves are terrestrial ; it is 
the mysterif that accompanies them that makes them 
celestial, by giving them a celestial object, and giving 
man o. sense of belonging, through them, to the in- 
finite and unseen world. The remark here made by 
De Quinccy has yet a great part to play, a part too 
often unsuspected, in the theory of the origin of 
religions and early stages of ciTilisation. Bnt this, 
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belong irrevociibly to literature, whether they pur- 
philosophy or not as their employmeot in 
ef. 

H amour and pathos, — these hi IkeTatitre are 
kings of geniuG, being two chief modes of ima- 
laatioo. WIiateTer miiiiBt^rs occasion for mirth 
B humorous when it is illumined by imagina- 
n, uid whateTer ministers to sorrow, under the 
9 magic touch, becomes pathetic. As wit is the 
ftu of taJent, so is humour the fuu of genius. Now 
both with humour and with pathos De Quiuccy 
■bounds. They spring up spontaneously under bis 
pea. And much of the beauty of his style consists, 
Kbin the burden is pathetic, in its quietness and 
liinpUcity, in what it withholds rather than in what 
il osptefiscs, BO that, owing to this nnexjiressed 
bukgroQD*], we are made to feel the special case as 
put ani] pare«l of tho universal lot. 

lifany arc tbc pas^ges of exquisite and tender 
Uxnty scattered up and down his writings, free from 
tmbitiouB ornament and turgiil phrase, passages in 
which we are swiftly but gently lifted into a serener 
ngtoo, or in which sometimes " the tender grace of 
ul is dead" is brought home to tho heart, aa 
placid spectacle of a clear autumn sunset. 
r instance, the following : 
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" At present, and for many a fear, I am myself tho 
eolo relic from that houseliold sanctuary — sweet, solemn, 
profound— that concealed, aa in aome ark floating on 
solitary seas, eiglit persona, aince called away, all except 
myself, one after one, to that rest which only could be 
deeper than ours was then," (Con/etstons, p. 30, Hogg's 
edition.) 
Or this from the easay on Goldsmith : 

" Their names ascend in songs of thankful commemo- 
ration, hut seldom until the ears are deaf that would hare 
thrilled to the music," 

Or this in another key, a crime beinfj in question, 
the niasBacre of prisoners at Jaffa in 1799 : 

" The fugitives did so ; they came back — some trust- 
ing, some doubling. But strictly impartial was thwr 
welcome on shore. To the trualing there was no special 
favour ; to the doubting no separate severity. All were 
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tbe Lartum have tlic tome truce from carnal tonoent ; 
both kinl; together into slcop ; together both, sometimes, 
ktudle into dreams. When the mortal miets were gather- 
ing bst upon you two, bishop and shepherd girl, — when 
tbe pavilioiis of life were closing up their shadowy curtains 
tLoat yaa — let oa try, through the gigantic glooms, to 
ipber the flying features of your separate visions." 

HoiDoar is coufesscdlj a macli-vexed question. 
Tboao that tuye it not are tempted to deny the dia- 
tlnctioti betweea wit nod liamour, just as tliose who 
IjuIe irnKgiuatioQ persist in ideutifyiug it with fancy, 
■ad tou many of those who lack genius are incapable of 
jngtiisliiiig it from talent. The essence of humour 
take to be the same everywhere, hut tho ground ou 
'tiieii it springs is different ; there is tho humour 
inrentivo, and thoro is the hamour of analytic, 
There is the hnmunr of Shnkespere or of 
which not only clothes the characturs which 
orcatc, but is one of the precedent motives and 
igmlients in ihoir creation. And there is the 
hmnour which is Bhown in the preseutntioii of given 
and pre-«xiHti&g characters and situations, bringing 
out whBt«Tor hamoroas quality is already latent in 
them ; a kind of humour, be it noted, which is iu- 
clnd«d in the former as the less in the greater, so 
UuU be who has the first has both, but not tirr cersa. 
Otu) thing, however, is clear ; there is no hamour 
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without siibtilty, as there ia no wit withoat acuteness. 
It is natural that the non-creative humour should 
move by autithcais, by inversion of relations, and 
generally by imagining some critical circumstance 
the reverse of what it actually is. It depends upon 
Bubtilty as its condition. 

This is the usual way in which De Quincey's 
liamour moves ; he imagines the contrary, the con- 
trast, of what he is describing, thinks what it might 
appear to spectators with different interests, or from 
an opposite point of view ; as, for instance, when he 
talks of " the general fate of travellers that intrude 
upon the solitude of robbers," or when ho professes 
to palliate his obscnrity of style by assuring you 
that, though rather obscure, he will be "not at all 
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ont, and tlio nnfl&gging vivacity with which the 
•tieam of fnn flows on, than in the separate qiiot- 
sbility of absnnl incident or witty antithesis. Or 
i^aic, take the description of the state-coach iu 
diiiUi where " it was resolved by acclamation that 
the box was the imperial throne, and for the sconn- 
•I who drove, he might sit where he could find a 
and who was accordingly kicked into the 
le, whore "ho had all the inside places to him- 
•olf." Or agnin, the fishing np the duns from the 
batb, in the paper entitled Sortilege and Attroloijif. 
OragaiD, to mention bnt one more cnse, the whole 
description of the norscry party in the Autobio- 
ffraphk Sketckcst particularly the schemes of his 
eldest brother for walking on the ceiling, like the 
fiifls, only much better. "'Pooh!' he said, 'they 
are impostors ; they pretend to do it, bnt they ean't 
4o H as it ought to tie done. AIi ! you should see 
wu standing upright on the ceiling, with my head 
downwards, for half an hoar together, and meditat- 
ing profoundly.' " That meditating proj'oundly is 
exqaisile, and quite dramatises the character. 

But it is not only in those passages in which, 
irom time to time, ho rises aloft npon the n~ingB of 
hnmonr or pathos, nor even in those where he is 
consciously patting forth his whole command over 
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the powers of prose, tliat the muD beaat; of D» 
Qnincey's work consists. Its charm lies chiefly in 
the sometimes stately, but always natural and eqaabla 
movement of his stylo at its ordinary level ; a. style 
that (liflutius an atmosphere of smiles and gaiety 
around it, a sunny style, 

"Eiioyant as morning, and as morning clear," 

hut a style highly distasteful to the gloomy and 
morose, and to such as think that prose is the in- 
alienable appanage of pedagogues. If language, to 
use Wordsworth's fine expression developed by De 
Quincey, is not the mere dress but rather the incar- 
nation of thought, then, stylo of some kind being 
separable from langaage, a good style is the per- 
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brightest light that can be brought to bear npon it ; 
when it is evanescent and gabtly interwoven moods 
of mind, hardly to be called thoughts or even imagi- 
nationSy that have to be arrested and interpreted for 
others ; moods it may be which even the subject of 
them finds it difficult to arrest and interpret to him- 
self. He who cultivates style for this purpose and 
in this way, even though his success be small, de- 
serves the praise of perfecting the power and enlarg- 
ing the grasp of thought, by increasing the subtilty 
and keenness of language which is its embodiment. 
The reader's mental powers are increased by the 
effort to apprehend, as the writer's are by the effort 
to communicate, the finer shades of emotion and of 
thought which fleet over the dim mirror of conscious- 
ness. What one man thus describes as passing in 
himself another may have experienced without at- 
tempting to describe ; but if in reading he recognises 
it, he gains not only himself, he gains also a brother 
in the describer. 

It is true that the profoundest and most sublime 
thoughts are ordinarily beyond the reach of any style 
of prose writing to convey, though not perhaps to 
indicate. Over and above the finest and most accu- 
rate description, something else is requisite to con- 
vey its meaning to the reader, namely, an effort on 

E 
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liis pnrt to appreliGiicl it ; aud to spor the appreben- 
aion to this effort 13 generally far more beyond the 
power of prose thau of verse. Prose, however bal- 
uDccd and musical in rhythm and cadence, or how- 
ever vivid by abruptness or antithesis, it may be 
made, cannot so isolate its snbjecta from common 
images as to raise them into the higher and purer 
parts of the emotional atmosphere ; it carries them 
along the ground, with the narrative or aigumonta- 
tive matter which is the necessary burden of prose 
writing. But the use of metre is of itaelf an an- 
nouncomont that the burden of prose is not to be 
expected, that the reader must supply fJie filling id 
of circumstance for himself, must place himself by 
an effort of his own in an attitude to which the feel- 
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Ub, dream not that thu amorous Deitp 
WQl ]r«l reslote him to the vital air ; 

feeda on Ids mnte voice, and Isugha at our despair." 



I^Bzn prose the imaginatiTB word Deep would need 
introd action if not apology ; and ueither dream nor 
JitfU would have an emphasis inevitably directed 
opou them, us it now is by the metre. 

Although, then, prose can never be the oquiva- 

ml of verso as a vehicle for poetic imugiuation, yot 

len mre functions Vfhich it can perform, bat has 

■r y«t performed fully, beauties and graces which 

a l^itimatcly its own, but which it haa never yet 

lUy derelopod. Just as architecture, notwithatand- 

; that it ia subordiuato to ttte, is bound to aim at 

aD the beauty, elcgauce, and ornament, of which it 

u c^tthle, in subordtimtion to that nee, bo the ait of 

prose writing has special capacities of beauty which 

by the law of perfection it is bound to aim at, while 

ntisfying at the same time the logical uses which 

■re its necessary conditions. Apply these principles 

to De Quincciy's interpretative descriptions of subtil 

anil GTimeacent moods of mind, and I think it will 

appear no idle boast that he makes, when, in tho 

PralAn) to bis first volume, he speaks of tho Con- 

ItMBioiu and Suipiria as "modes of impassioned 

ptose ranging nnder no precedents that he is aware 
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of in any literature ;" by which of coarse he does not 
meau that they are anperior to, hut merely different 
from, precedinfi writings. 

To deal fully with De Qnincey's style wonld re- 
quire a volome, and to do it well would tux tho 
powers of tho most accompUBhed critic. Bat it 
would abundantly repay the labour, shonld any one 
undertake it, to analyse the motives and methods of 
De Quincey'e style and exhibit its characteristics, 
by comparing them with those of other recognised 
masters of prose writing, such for instance as Lan- 
dor, Arnold of Rugby, Lord Macaulay, Mr. Carlyle, 
Mr. Rusliin, and (last not least) Cardinal Newman. 

Bat the critical science by tho canons of which 
such an attempt mast be guided, the science of 





torifi, Aristotle divides into tbe tbreo bends of 
forensic, and Gxhibitory epeiiking 
tTinw, iizaviKoii, txtOitxTixoi' yms}. But 
Lting and the siJecchos composed for it 
ve bat one part of literature as a nhole, are but 
CM p«t of that wbole, of which style, the manner 
^ir, ia one ioBeparable lialf, and with which there- 
fare it ia co-exUnaive. And accordingly in the third 
oek which is devoted to style, and at tbe chapter 
ita«J, a cardinal distinction applicable to Btyle ia 
>dneed, under which tbo styles proper to tbe 
I kinds of public speaking have, somehow or 
«*, U> be reduced. This distinction ia into style 
9 vritini) which ia to be read or recited, and 
: to tpeakhig against competitors whicb 
I lieerd in a pablic assembly (y^a^txq and 
'^{^KViK^ "hs^n). And Aristotle settles the matter 
t? Ringing the stylo of his exhiHtory speaking 
BoJct the head of style proper to icritiitfft, and leav- 
iDg tb« consultaliTO and forensic styles under that of 
■lylfl proper to speaking against competitors in 
pnUic. 

Aristotle thus adumbrates the treatment of style 

1 inBepaiable half of the whole field of litora- 

r being inseparable from the matter 




rase, eyerv transition. 



tarn of 
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thought, however minnte ; inseparahle, as the mem- 
bera of all distinctions of strictly philosophical 
analysis are. But the theoiy of Style so understood 
has, so far at least as I am aware, remained where 
Aristotle left it, down not indeed to onr own days, 
hut to the days of De Quincey. He added a further 
distinction, which seems to me as important in the 
theory of the subject aa bis own example iu the 
practice of it. Language we have seen him hold 
with Wordsworth to be the incarnation of thought ; 
that is, it is the expression externally of the motions 
of the mind in dealiug with its objects, whatever 
they may be ; it is the mind visibly and audibly at 
work ; its manner or mode of dealing with the things 
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lophieal and profouud ; pbilosopbical becanse its 
nembcra are iuseparables as well us opposites, and 
rofoimd becaasc it refers the Datuie and power of 
lt}'le to Uieir deepest Eoarce, namely Llic character 
. pov«r of the niiud. Most of the distinctions 
pTCQ ia treatises of Rhetoric uro distinctions of the 
' loecbatiology, laying dowu negative roles, precepts, 
what to aroid, illustrated by eiamples of faults. 
The jw$itife part of the art of style is incladed 
chiefly ia the organology, and this, so far as it 
can be lesmt at nil, must be learnt by stnd}~iiig the 
^^^fteat masters, and by imbibiug if possible their 
^^pirit. 

^^M When, for instance, Shakespere speaks of ' ' taking 

^^Brm« against a lea of troubles," this is an offence 

^^Higainst the mechanology. Bat when he makes 

Frospero say to Miranda (Tempest, act i. sc. 2) : 

"Tlio fiinged curtains of tliino eye advance, 
And say what thou SL-est yoii.l," 

is a beauty of the organologj-, imd of the highest 

The Iknciful esprcaaion is the natural out- 

of the peculiar mood of Prospero. He had 

laid a plan the dovelopmeut of which lie is watching 

wilb heightened and pleusurublu expectation, and 

thu first critical tuomeut is at hand, — Ferdinand ie 
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coming into sight. The image of hia daughter, too, 
iu her movu of youth anil loveliness, is present to 
JiiDi, and for her sake his plan has been laid. The 
exalted expresBioii is not only nutiival to this state of 
mind, hut also, Leing so, contributes to make the 
spectators aware that this is Prospero's state. It is 
a trait in the dramatic delineation of Prospero. 
That is Shakespere's style ; that is his living mind. 

But to retnm from De Quincey's theory to his 
practice, or rather to Da Quincoy himself. It is a 
characteristic, and indeed almost singular circum- 
stance, that the greater portion of the autobiographic 
writings, and considerably the larger half ovcu of the 
Cnii/essions of an EnfjVish Opium Eater, are occupied 
with the feelings and cvepts of childhood and boy- 
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Yet if we would have a true, an intimately true,. 
picture of character in manhood, it is to the springs 
of character in childhood that we must trace it back, 
for there lies the succession of turning points which 
have given it its lasting ply. There, too, in the acts 
and events of childhood, the springs of character lie 
bare ; there they are not enveloped in a network of 
reasons, which being the products of experience, are 
known only to the man, but they appear what they 
are ; they appear as feelings and motives derived 
from feelings. Whoever gives us the introspection 
of his childhood admits us to a far more intimate 
acquaintance than he who begins only with his man- 
hood. 

In one sense De Quincey's manhood came early,. 
even prematurely. He was a self-conscious, self- 
dependent, actor in the scene of life, and that from 
motives which are not common at any age, being of 
an intellectual and imaginative order, when in the 

judgment of those about him ho was an ordinary 

» 

child, an ordinary schoolboy. On the other hand^ 
while in one sense he too prematurely became a man, 
in another sense he never, at any age, ceased to be a 
child. His loyalty, his response to kindness, his 
disinterestedness, his intellectual equity, never left 
him ; and it was because he would not count on 
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others being different, that he continued a child to 
the end. Such characters maybe led into errors and 
actions which are deeply blamahle, hut they are also 
and in themselves deeply lovable, ami their record 
will be read with gratitude by thousands, for, in a 
sense truer perhaps and deeper than that in which it 
-can be said of poets, they hold the mirror up to 
nature. 

It is into a non-worldly atmosphere tb&t De 
<Juincey rises when he is depicting himself ; it is 
into that same atmosphere that be raises others 
about whom be writes, I mean when he describes 
them from personal observation. In the fatai«, 
those whom be thus describes will be immeasur- 
ably the gainers ; hut in the immediiite present, i 
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bat u) eqaitable andience, anil would diacount ^hat 
ma (lao to tiia estravagances. But not one reader 
in a ihonsatid, of any preiiGnt audience, cau be 
ivcltou«(l on as truly intelligent and equitable. It is 
■only ID Uie Talnre that tbe 70106 of the uitiU pre- 
Tsils. To tliese it is that De Quincey is really 
diking, as much when he writes of others as when 
I wriU>a of himself; and in their judgment it ie 
t tltotie whom be describes will gain from having 
a described by Do Qoincej. 
Do I then rockon on a long-lived popularity for 
a Qoincey's wriliiiga ? I certainly do. And why ? 
^o my it in one word, because of tbo total absence 
rotD them of the gopimtrif of their period, Tbe 
anpluBtry of any period is whatever is written up to 
the murk of t)ie views and modes of thinking then 
snd there current. These are pre-supposcd before 

IUit sopbiatry can sneered. The prevailing tone is 
Msght, and then snccess is assured. Bat Do 
IQotDCcy'a KTitings came straight from himself; were 
pot moulded un tbo tune of the day. How should 
■bey have been ; he who being most originally as 
Wn u richly endowed, bod besides enjoyed in large 
ineMKiro uno mode of education not often bestowed, 
cfpedftlty in these crowded times, — the education of 
■ *olitadi7, thnn which ibcro is no microscope in this 
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world mote powerful, if tlio oye can but endure to 
use it, nor nny instrument more effectual for enforc- 
ing oil tht! memory and on the will vrhatevcr is 
steadily contempldted through it. WTiatever was 
original, whateyer wae peculiar, in De Quincey'R 
organ ia at ion, we may bo sure was greatly developed 
nnd intensified by his escape from Kchool, bis four 
montbfi of lonely wandering over the Welsh hills, 
and that wandering, perhaps more lonely still, along- 
the " never-ending terraces of Oxford Street," "What- 
ever he wrote was euro to bear the impress of him- 
self, not the impress of the current mode. Eight or 
wrong, feeble or powerful, it was sure to be genuine, 
1 outcome of the writer, not a reflex of the public. 
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whatever of great or good was already achieved, 
birth, wealth, courage, culture, nobility in all its 
-shapes; but without that sense, which is the key- 
note of Liberalism, of a burden and a task imposed 
on all men of striving for a common far-off goal, of 
idding in an arduous development, of realising a 
hardly to be gained ideal, in the elevation of man- 
kind as a whole. History was to him a series of 
scenes, not a continuous progress in which the pre- 
sent generation has a practical part to play. 

His own mind, too, is stationary; there is no 
growth, no enlargement, of his intellectual basis, as 
lie advances in life. He speaks in his later essays 
from the same platform of ideas as in his earlier 
ones; it is only the occasion, the application, that 
is different. He has acquired much, bub he has 
learnt little. His style on the other hand, when he 
applies himself in good earnest, becomes more per- 
fect, and possibly, too, his artistic power of exposi- 
tion. At least both are at their best in the enlarged 

edition of the Confessions, published three years 
before his death. Comparing this, either in single 
passages or as a whole, with the brief and rapidly 
written first edition, its superiority is unmistakable. 
He lived to make a perfect work of art out of that 
sketch, with which his literary career may be said to 
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liftve begun, aud iu which the biieis of his reputation 
was laid. 

These arc points which it is esseDtiul to remark^ 
in endeavouring to form a just estimate of De Quiiicey 
as a man of letters. Here is the weak Bide of hia 
mind, here the darkness aud narrowness, so at least 
it seems to me, of the otherwise large aud laminoas 
grasp of his intellect. Fragmentary indeed it was 
not; but it seems as if one whole aspect of human 
affairs, all that is summed up in the idea of Progress- 
subject to laws which science can discover, was to 
liim a blank. The nexus of individuals with ona 
another, of elasa with class, aud the secret hut pro- 
found relations which connect man with an unseen 
world, — those were familiar ideas to bira ; but the 
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BTido witb too looBe a rein, and to repent too often 

I wbat, Itoifig no more than the groove of his thonglit, 

the bonsebold famiture of bis mind, Bbould strictly 

luTO been said bnt once, if even that. All this 

[ comes oat but too conspicaoasly, when scattored 

rays ore assembled in repoblication. 

Bat why do I bring forward all these deficieoei»?H? 

I To mention tbem is necessary, in order to a. just 

F estimation of his powers; bat it would be superfluous 

to dwell on them, so long as justice is not done to 

his peculiar merits. Men, and therefore their works 

I when taken ns a whole, wbicb is equivalent, are to 
bo jadf;cJ primarily, not like chains of argument by 
tbeir weakest parts, but like poems or pictaras by 
tlieir strongest. Appreciate these first; (/ipk count 
ftDd vreigh tho defects. The defects can only be un- 
derstood by first knowing the aim of tho writer and 
tiie methods wbicb be takes to realise it. Tbo role 
n different for separate works, when these belong to 
the literatare of knowledge ; for there, the aim and 
method being known, a standard for the defects is at 
hstul. But in judging men, in judging their works 
u a wbole, and in jndging works of the power lite- 
ratare even separately, to judge by the weakest parts 
is not ouly an injustice, it is a fatal blander in cri- 
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Aimrt from some brilUant exoeptions, sacb for 
iustancc as the admirable critiqtie in the New Quar- 
Urhj Maga::hic for Jaly 1875, tbe want of apprecia- 
tion abown towards De Quincey by his literary coun- 
trymen is remarkable. It seems as if we sometimes 
do our thinliing by deputy, wilfally put our eyoa in 
our pocliets and try spectacles instead. A man of 
great originality necessarily stands much moro alone 
than men of more ordinary powers ; be has to dis- 
pense with one whole stratum, so to speak, from 
which tbe water-supply of geoial appreciation sbonld 
be derived. Critics in tbe mass naturally, and quite 
excusably, praise ability and success in doing that 
which they themselves are attempting to do. Not 
only do they understand it better, not only do tbey 
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for it is no one's business to unearth them. That 
De Qnincey*s writings should, in spite of this, have 
won and hitherto kept a high place in popular esti- 
mation is a circumstance which augurs well for their 
obtaining in the end a more solid and lasting re-^ 
uown. 
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DE QUINCEY AS POLITICAL ECONOMIST : 



OR 



DE QUINCEY AND MILL. OX 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 



DE QUINCEY AS POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 

Thomas de Quincey is popularly known as a brilliant 
essayist, and as the author oi Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium Eater. To few is he known as a subtil 
and accomplished logician, and to still fewer as one 
of the fathers of Political Economy. True, the 
Templar's Dialogues were included in the first col- 
lected edition of his works ; but these, though 
nothing can be more accurate in reasoning or more 
racy in style, yet deal with a portion only of the sub- 
ject, and moreover their form is purely literary, not 
scientific. The Logic of Political Economy, pub- 
lished in 1844, is the substantive work, on which, 
supplemented' however by the Dialogues, De Quin- 
oey*s reputation as an economist depends. This has 
only lately been republished, in a Supplement to 
Works, vol. xiii., 1878. The references in the pre- 
sent article are to this volume. 

In judging the powers of a literary man, who has 
left bat one scientific work, that work naturally 
becomes of peculiar importance ; and with this view 
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I was led to re-examine De Quincoy's Lor/ic, with 
particnlar, reference to a certain disparaging remark 
concerning it thrown out by J. S. Mill in his Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy, when discussing the 
doctrine of Supply and Demand. Considerable light 
may, I believe, bo thrown on that question, and in- 
cidentally on a case of it which at present* is mnch 
debated, I mean the Wagea-fnnd theory, by an exam- 
ination of the differences between these two dis- 
tinguished writers. 

J. S. Mill, in the third Book of his Principles, 
after quoting largely from De Qnincey's espoaition 
of somo phenomena of valne, to which he accords 
high praise, proceeds in Lis Chapter on Demand and 
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I aod implied denial uf it aic compatiblo with 

real inteUectaal ingenuity, and close intimacy with 

B sabjcd-muller." {Prlndjilcs, itc, Book ITL ch. ii. 

ge spectacle, a Mill rebuking a Do Quincey 

r deficiency in lugiuol acameu ! 

Mill has' long reigned over as ; and not in poll- 

economy only, but in many departments of 

loaght, there is no one to whom a. higber debt of 

ntitadti is clue. But bis reigu more resembles a 

daspotutm based on pli-hiscUr* than a constitutional 

sOTOicigDty. I for one dislike being governed by 

a ! and tbia dictum of bis. if it were well founded, 

old show a very grave defect iu De Quiucey's work ; 

ir which parposo it has been uubcsitatiugly accepted 

r the nature of dicta) by Mr. Leslie Stephen, in 

« energetic attack on De Quincey's literary merits 

^orimghtbj Iteiicw, March 1871). Now on those J 

» Mr. Leslie Stephen has a right to his opinions, | 

1 CTery one else; nay more, — ho has a right to ' 

I and Kflrnmc. Bat political economy is the 

Mt Bcientific subject of which De Quincey has como 

d 118 an cxpasitoi'. The point on which Mill 

B him with blindness is a cardinal one. Mill's 

lority ia very generally uppealed to. And the 

* TIiMe jaxt ago whc^n lliU was writt^w, lli» perfwil InnM 
U »Y{nofria\v. Wcilinp nuv, 1 kIiodIiI onitl the ha 
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coBSeqaenco would be, eupposing Mill to he correct, 
that De Quincey's work, already little kuown to th& 
public, would cease to be regarded even by students 
as tbe souud and thorough expositiou which it is^ 
and would rank merely as one of high illustrative 
ability and "great intellectual ingenuity;" ingciinitii 
being perhaps the word of most damning praise in 
the whole vocabulary of adverse criticism. 

What then is the truth of this dictum of Mill's 
which Mr. Leslie Stephen so confidingly echoes? 
-lust iiiL It is a complete misconception on Mill's 
part. And this I proceed to show. Mill, it must 
be remarked, is speaking of those exchanges where 
tho commodities are not capable of indefinite repro- 
wliere the com- 
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But with regard to the class of commodities the 
reproduction of which is limited, Mill holds very 
different language, and here it is that he thinks De 
Qaincey blind. ** Demand and supply," he says, 
•*gOYem the value of all things which cannot bo 
indefinitel}' increased; except that, even for them, 
irhen produced by industry, there is a minimum 
Talue determined by the cost of production." {Ibid.) 
Mill adopts the notion that, in this class of cases, 
demand and supply are the real regulator, and not 
merely a concomitant of changes in value. 

But here arise the difficulties of which, as we 
have seen. Mill comes forward with his solution. 
These difficulties are two ; first a gratuitous one 
arising from the habit of speaking of a ratio between 
the demand and the supply, the true notion being 
that of an equation between them; secondly the 
apparent paradox of demand partly depending on 
value, and yet value reciprocally depending on de- 
mand. (Ibid. ch. ii. § 3.) These difficulties, it may 
be observed, so far as they are difficulties at all, 
attach equally to both cases of exchange, though 
Mill sees them only in the case where the commodi- 
ties are of limited reproducibility, the reason of 
which will appear as we proceed. It is to the solution 
of these difficulties that he says De Quincey is blind* 
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But the question ia, are they difficulties for Da 
Quincey ? Ai'e they not rather difficulties which 
Mill has created for himself unnecessarily, and the 
solution of which is therefore incumbent solely ou 
himself? I shall make it evident that this is the 
I'eal state of the case, and farther, that Mill's " solu- 
tion" consists in nothing else than knockiu^ down 
tlie phantom, supply and demand, which he first sets 
up as the real regulator of values, and in this way 
returns to the same doctrine which De Quincey holds 
from the first, without that devious process ; aud 
then, proud of his escape, charges De Quincey with 
heiug still involved in errors into which he never 
once fell. He wrongly imagines that De Quincey 
mnat hold the doctrine of suiiply and demand really 
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^^■euvitjr. iLogic vf Political Economy, Snppl. Vol. 
^^B. 381, 284 note.) In his chapter On Market Value 
^^H^min, tliero is n still Btronger passage, bat it might 
^^^e objected that here he is sportkiug only of com- 
^ modities reprodncible at pleasnre. It ia clear to mo 
tblt Itis meoniiig is not so reBtricted ; hut be it as it 
^^^puy, Uie passage is so highly characteristic that I 
^^■rill quote it 

^^^ " Aerary maxim has got poMeasion of the whola world ; 
Tit Ihal price is, or cau be, determined by the relation 
biAwMD supply and deuinnil. The nian who uses tliis 
tnaxita doea not himself mean it. Hu cannot say, 'I 
thiotc tbos; yoa think otherwise' He does not think 
tlrna. Try to extract price for wheat from the simple 
n of the supply to the demand. Suppose the sup- 
|r to bo by one tenth part beyond the demand, what 
6 will that indicate for eight imperial bushels of the 
I red wheat, weighing sixty-four pounds a bushel 1 
I [nice be a shilling, or will it be a thousand 

tor(ft«i. p. 3*3.) 

So ranch as lo his freedom from Mill's first JiHi- 

alty. As to the second, the apparent parados of 

Icmaod aiid value reciprocally depending on each 

ur, De Qnincey shows that the trae agencies, in 

B, arc the affirmatirc and the negative 

Tmlaes, as ho calls them ; the affirmative valne boinf; 

that sot upon the commodity by tho desire of the 

ihucr, and tho negative vnlnc being that set 
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upon it by its cost, or difficulty of production, oper- 
ating through the reluctance of the seller to part 
with it below it certain price; — or, as he also pats 
it, "what the buyer can afford to give," and "what 
the seller can afford to take." {Ibid. p. 297. And 
see the whole of the section entitled On the Tiro 
Mudes of Exchange Kh/h*, — Affirmative and Nfija- 
tire.) 

Applying this general doctrine to the case whei'o 
tliere are several purehaeors and several sellers of tbo 
same coramodity, and where merchants are distin- 
guished from producers, in order to bring it into 
contact with Mill's difficulty, we may state it is ub 
follows. According as the com modi tie a become 
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tilers for the porcbasc money. Thus value in one 
DBA dppcnds opoD demand, namely, wben demimd 
tneatiB effectual desire of pnrcbasera for commodities, 
sad of sellcrB for purchase money ; and demnnd 
dopends upon value in tbo sense that a lower price 
I tends to bring in, and a higher price to ex- 
tclntle, purchasers for any commodity. 

Such is De Quincey'a doctrine. Now what ib 

U**? Supply and demand, he holds, goraru the 

p in Talue. Well, bat how does tbnt account 

pinatter difTer from De Quinccy's? In this 

"With De Quincey, supply and demand are the 

iastntmeot, the means, the mode, by which effect 

is giren to the desires of men; with Mill they are 

) (^mtire sgente, of which the desiren of men 

) tlio inEtrumonts. Thoy are forces, subject to a 

^jBterions law of tending to an e<]naUtT with each 

; & tendency which is offectnated by competi- 

Hnring remarked that the idea of a ratio is 

mtsplacfld, the proper mathematical analogy being 

an equatiim, Jlill thus proceeds : " Demand and 

ply, the quantity demanded ond the quantity 

plwd, will bo made equal. If unequal ut any 

, competition equalises them, nud the man- 

ftich this is done is by an adjustment of tho 

Jkll tho domaud increases, the value rises; if 
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the (lemaniil diminishes, the value falls : again, if 
the supply falls off, the value rises ; ami falls if the 
supply is increased. {PnncipleB, lic, Book III. ch. 
ii. g 4.) It is a self-working machinery, in which 
"the quantity demanded" and "the quantity sup- 
plied" vary of themselves, subject only to the law of 
eqaating themselves. 

The quantity demanded and the quantity sup- 
plied arc thus supposed to balance themselves as if 
they were physical agents, like water finding its own 
level. But here Mill overlooks one obscure but de- 
cisive fact. The quantity demanded and the quan- 
tity supplied, at the moment of equation, arc not 
only equal, they are identical. For instance, late 

1 Saturday evening I go to the hatcher's to get n 
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tlMlDi Ibeo the sapplj of Uiem. Of thesfi fonr things, 
ibe demaad and the supply, that is, the action of 
the boycr imd the action of the sellei', ai-e the im- 
portant items. It is oniy iis contemplated by th& 
njcr and a» conlemphili-d hy tho seller, that the 
latities oS«rcd and taken can Lo renarded as eqaol 
tboat being also identical. Farther, when we look 
t the MtioDS of the bnyer and seller as the import- 
^1 eircomstances of the case, another striking foa- 
) disdoses itself, which is this. The snpply on 
) part of the seller is as much a demand as the 
lod of the purchaser, and this again is ns much 
titppig as the snpply of the seller. The supply of 
I seller ia an effccLual dcmnnd for the purchase 
my, and the purchase money of the buyer is a 
ply tot that demand of the seller. In aU ex* 
Ages, by the mere fact that they are effected, these 
1 demands satisfy each oilier; and therefore 
B destro of men to e&ect exchanges is the reason of 
iply and demand cixuating themselves, this being 
P neceBsaiy feature and concomitant of exchange. 
B tendency to an eqiuttion is not the mainspring 
I tbtt moTement, but the tendency to an exchange. 
r bo thought, perhaps, that I am forgetting 
irliich Mil! attributes to competition, where 
IF'' if aneqnal at any moment, competition 
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eijEfllizes them ;" of which he theE gives a full aud 
p.trilving picture. I am far from forgetting it ; it is 
the very point I am ahout to insist o^ as esBential. 
IMill repinces the teadeucy to equation, which is not 
manageable, by compctiHtm, which is ; in other 
words, ho returns to the real agencies, namely, 
human desires, for a real explanation of the law of 
value. Bat this explanation coincides with De 
Quincey's, since the process which Mill describes as 
competition is a process which falls under De Quin- 
cey's analysis into affirmative and negative values. 
Not that Mill's " competition" is an adequate ex- 
planation, but that it is a process explicable by an 
Lualysis which is. It is inadequate as an csplana- 
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^HjHB the real agency, for be thiiiks, ils we huvc seen, 
^'^urt aiipply ami JemaTiil are the real agents ; — no, 
perfaapR I am again wrong, " lie does nnt thiuk 
Uitis," he only thinks he Uiiuks bo; it is only when 
«ff«ctaat«d by competition that tho tendency of 
supply and demand to eqnnlity is imagiued by him 
\yo be- BD explanation. But tbeti, in that case, his 
"competition" makce him, as we have seen, Do 
ineoy's llegeinau, in spite of his formula. While 
^1u ebooseB after all to stand on supply and demand 
t, be Una no explanation at all. For how will 
n sccoiuit for further changes in value, when 
ply and demand have once been equated (as in 
I iUnstration given), and in the teeth of their 
jodcncy to a dead level ? Snpply and demand once 
ut«d, what mokes them ever unequal again ? It 
I plain that we mnst seek our explanation, not in 
mulw, but in the facts and phenomena of hnman 



l> Ibrce or efficai:y snpposed to be inherent iu 
f ind demand, meaning as we have seen ths 
qiuntiUea supplied and demanded, is really nothing 
*l9e than the rontual d<-sirc of buyers and sellers to 
(Sort ezcIiaDges. The fijnalins of supply and de- 
luaad is bnt another term for tbo ffcflimj those 
tng«s. Tbo varying prices at which these are 
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effected represeut the varjing strength of the desireB 
of purchasers for commodities and sellers for the 
purchase money. Finally competition is tho name 
of the whole process of adjusting prices and effecting 
exchanges. -\nd sioee competition is a process 
Tvhich takes place between men, Mill's explanation, 
which makes supply and demand operate only through 
competition, is just the same as I)e Quiucey'e, only 
(anil this is the important point) De Quincey's is 
au analysis of the process. Mill's a mere naming 
and description of it, and that hy a. collateral feature. 
Supply and demand are no more tho real regulator 
of value in this case, than they are in the case of 
indefinitely reproducible commodities. Competition 
governs in their name, and competition ia a case o 
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UiU evidently snpposcs lliat De Qiiincoy maet 

§ror he Buvs, " Even on Lake Superior Mr. 
cej's backster could Dot have sold Lis box 
guineas, if bo liad possessed two mueical 
id desired to sell them both," Very true ; 
not tiave sold them for sixty guineas each : 
nor aocs Do Qaiucey suppose tlinl he could ; for that 
wonid militate against Lici own law of utility or 
afiSnnstive tuIub operating to raise tlie price vhcu 
there is a, scarcity. The great utility of the musical 
box in the case supposed fastened entirely on its 
lifring the only one to Le had. Not to forego the 
picuure of a mutical box when settling for ever in 
the solitudes of the far west, — this was the desire 
which the " huckster" is supposed to trade ou. The 
utility or affirmatire Yulue of two musical boxes is 
not doable the uUhty of one, in the case supposed. 
tircotcr it is, as guarding against accidents. And 
therefore, as Mill very sensibly suggests, the man 
vho aalted sixty guineas for the one would prohftbly 
have token scveuty for the two. 

Cases of absolute scarcity or monopoly, like this 
of tb« musical box, are distiugaished only in degree 
from cues where the producibility of commodities 
in s surket is limited by tho quantity in store, or 
e <|aantity expected to be iu existence by or up 
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to a given time. The difficulty of attsiDment by 
parchitscrs consists, in' all such casos aliliG, in the 
reluctance of sellers to part with their goods nnder a. 
certain price. This kind of difficulty of attainment, 
or as De Quincey also calls it of negative value, of 
commodities is a very different thing from tlie diffi- 
culty which consists in reproducing commodities by 
cspenditure of labour and capital. The obstacle in 
the one case ia the reluctance of sellers, in the other 
case the stubbornness of nature. But these two 
obstacles exhaust the whole difficulty of attainment, 
or negative value of commodities in De Quineey'a 



In conBcjuence of these two kinds of difficulty 
there are two and only two ultimate cases of exchange 
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ftrst, eominodities which are oot reprodacible at 
pleasure ; these, be holds, are loally governed chiefly 
bj topplf and demand, as we have Been. Secondly 
come commodities which are repiodncibte at plea- 
rare, ID cqnal amounts by equal expenditure of 
laboor uiil capital, which commodities are governed 
by the laws of natural and market value. And 
'-fhlrdiy, commodities which arc reproducible, but 
only in decreasing additional amounts by equal addi- 
tional amounts of labour and capital ; and these 
*' form an intermediate class partaking of the cba- 
ofboth the others." (Pnnciplet, (Cc, Book IH. 
T. 8 1.) 

One inconvenience of this classification (to say 
ig of graver defects) is, that the important 
of agricultural produce is considered as belong- 
both to the first anil to the third bead. (Ibid. 
ii. S 4, compared with ch. v. § 1.) In fact, 
lot introducing commodities which are to some 
exteat reproducible, Mill would have found himself 
radoccd to a class of comparatively unimportant 
ease*, from which to draw instances of supply and 
il appearing to govern variations in valne. 
itb«r inconvenience is, that the differences aflect- 
tbo production of commodities of the second anil 
classes aSect primarily only one element of 
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tbeir value, namely, the element of natural valne 
which reflects the cost of prodttction. They cannot, 
then, serve as a basis of diBtinctiou between cases of 
value one of which consists of natural and market 
value in combination ; though they may give rise to 
subordinate distinctions within that single citso. 

Now the remark I would make is this, that the 
differences of commodities arising from laws of their 
production, and the classification founded on them, 
have nothing whatever to do, as Mill fancies, with 
the ultimately different laws of exchange value under 
which they fall. There are two and only two ulti- 
mately different cases or laws of exchange value ; 
and even Mill's third case is only a mixture of his 
first and second. These two ultimate eases are: 
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iMid ; and destruction or senrcity of products, 
toeans a possible supply fulling short of a 
ibl« d«mund ; botli of which nre cases showing 
le connectioD between crises of depression oractivity 
in tnde and the ordinary laws of value. The safe and 
steady condition of prosperity is when the natural 
Tolov is kejit fally operative in determining the priet. 
Another most important case is that of labour 
mad wages. This Itelonga always to the first head, 
A of oscillation between extremes. Labour, which 
tcork or aenicr, is not strictly a commodity i it 
DO cost of production, and therefore no natural 
valne; for the minimum of sustenance (and keeping 
op the number) of labourers is not cost of produc- 
tion of labour; it is n minimom estimated by the 
labourers them8<>lves. Similarly, that part of capital 
«>n)ctim«s called the wages-fund lias no cost of 
piodnctioD ; it lies in estimation of the capitalists. 
.Tb« litlxnir market therefore consists of exchanges 
pwiag tho law of oscillation between extremes; 
it WTO choose to consider lubonr aa a commod'Uii, 
a commodity in determining the value 
iHlieli the operation of cost of production must also 
considered as permanently snsiieuded. 
Or ttgaiu, tbe suspension of its operation may 
iso from circumstances cxtrnueons to indnstry, as 
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in tho musical box case, or old works of art, or 
wherever the limitations are fised by nature, as in- 
desirable sites for building purposes ; or partially 
extraneous, us in a great haul of Jisli, reudering 
them for a time extraordinarily cheap. All alike 
are instances of the same relation between the two- 
kinds of oscillation, which relation may accordingly 
he expressed as follows : the oscillation between 
extremes is a case of the OBcUlatiou about a centi'fr 
wilk its central point knocked out. Or thus, whicb 
is perhaps preferable: the caee of oscillation between 
extremes is a case oiviarket value alone, without 
natural value to steady it ; market value alone mean- 
ing nothing else than this, the desire of puruhasers 
for commodities iuteractintr with the desire of sellers 
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iu De Qoincej, it is not perfectly complete. He 
does not, I think, see tchi/ there are two and only 
two ultimate cases of value, namely, because there 
are two and only two sources of difficulty of attain- 
ment, or negative value ; at least he nowhere ex- 
plicitly contra-distinguishes these two kinds of diffi- 
culty in connection with the two cases. But on the 
other hand his analysis not only perfectly harmonises 
with the fact when perceived, but without his analy- 
sis, which leads directly up to it, its perception 
would have been impossible, and the logical unity 
of the whole subject of exchange value consequently 
nnattainable. 

Let us now see, on the other side, to what Mill's 
conception of supply and demand as the regulator of 
vmlne leads. It leads among other things to the 
wages-fund theor}% which, along with it, has cost his 
disciple Mr. Thornton so much trouble to demolish. 
The following passage not only shows one of the 
chief features of the wages-fund theory, its doctrine 
of the uselessness of combination, even if extended 
to all the labourers in a countr}*, to raise wages, but 
also shows that Mill was perfectly serious in main- 
taining supply and demand, as distinguished from 
their agent competition, to be the operative agency 
in determining value : 
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" If it were poasiblo for the working classes, by com- 
bining among themselves, to raise or keep uji the general 
mto of wages, it needs h.irdly be saiil that this would 
be a thing not to bo pimiahed, but to be welcomed and 
rejoiced at. UEfortunately the effect is quite beyond 
attainment by such means. Tlie multitudes who oom- 
]ioBe the working class are too numerous and too widely 
scattered to combine at all, much mote to combine effoc- 
tualJy. If they could do so, they might doubtless succeed 
in iliminishing the hours of laboiu", and obtaining the 
samo wages for lens work. liut if they aimed at obtain- 
ing actually higher wages than the tnte lixed by demand 
and supply — the rate which distributes the whole circu- 
lating capital of the country among the entire working 
population — this could only bo accomplished by keeping 
a part of their number pomianontly out of employment." 
(Principles, ^c, Book V- ch. x. S 5.) 
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f. 88), " is, to all intents and purposes, withdrawing 
■ Bopply." 

Mill's tlieoiy combines two disparate things, hie 

Xjormula, BOpply ond demand, and hia agent, com- 

petilioD, tmd he Barnes the combination by the name 

of tlie formula. By wliicb means he attributes, now 

to the formnla the explanatory power dae only to the 

[ agent, and now tiO the agent the rigidity belonging to 

lihe fonaula. 

Mr. Thornton devotes an admirable chapter iu 
c Oft hahour to demolish Mill's snpply and 
land theory, with a special eye to the case of 
His method of disproof consists in tearing 
"■nradcr Mill's fonunJtt from Mill's agent, and then 
sboving that under certain conditions competition 
gornms, but that supply and demand never govern, 
^Taliie. AH the instances by which he shows the 
r point, the Dutch auction, the two horses and 
^;inirGha8ers at 50^, and so on, are admirable 
ndble illuatrationa of De Quincey's analysis. 
I iffaen ho comes to the positive part of his 
proof, and shows how competition operates, his theory 
and Do Quincey's harmonise to the letter : 

" Direating ourselves, then, of preconceived notions, 
i commencing the enquiry anew, we bavo in the tint 
e to obscrvo that there ore two opposite extreme*^ 
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nno abovu which the \mee of a commodity cannot rhe, 
the other below which it cannot fall. The upper of these 
limits is marked by the utility, real or supposed, of the 
coiamodity to the customer; the lower by its utility to 
the dealer." (On Labour, p, 58.) 

Mr. ThomtoE docs not name De Quincey, of 
whoKO book he bad probably never heard except as iiii 
instance of " iotellectual ingeunity." But that does 
not destroy the fact that De Quincey had previously 
Keeu and stated the same law. Nor on the other 
baud does De Qaincey's priority diminish in the least 
Mr. Thornton's merit. Comparatively it enhances it, 
fov De tjuincey had not the same obstacles to over- 
come ; never having aat at the feet of Mr. Thornton's 
Gamaliel (Ibid. p. 52), he had not so much to unlearn.. 
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But he makes mach Einallci' cottcession to Mr. 
TbomtOD on the general qaestion of Bnpply and 
demaod. By the "scientific foundation" of which 
tba wmges-fnnd theory is deprived, ho means, not the 
supply and demand doctrine, lint mainly the concop- 
iitm of the WBges-fand heing inelastic. On the other 
question, admitting that Mr. Thornton has shown 
the law of supply and demand to lio incoviplfte, inas- 
inacli Ks Tariatious are shown irithin it which require 
r accoonting for, he firmly denies tliat he has 
it to be erraneoua. And I much doubt 
B than this is possible by Mr. Thornton's 

On the whole I think it may he said, that the 
a between De Qnincey's treatment of supply 
[Dd demand and tlint of his critic turns out entirely 
9 De Qnincey's advantage. He does not first make 
1 idol of a formola, then explain it away, then re- 
ntrodace it to explain the rate of wages. He looks 
r phenomena of exchange fairly in tho face, and 
■ in them u creatnre of human wants and wishes. 
It is imdcniahle that exchanges take place at all only 
bMosse men find it to their mutual advantage to 
tualio them ; and therefore it is natural that changes 
in men's dnsircs should govern the phenomena io 
^e iMt resort. To explain them on qaasi-pbyacol 
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prmciples, simple as it Geoms to the oropirieist, is 
really a far-fetched explanation, travelUiig into alien 
matter, and bringiDj; back conceptions not germane 
to the phenomena. While, if it he said that it Is 
physical analogies only that are employed, still their 
relevancy in that character mnet first bo proved by 
an independent examination of the matter they are 
applied to. If, then, exchanges are to bo nnder- 
Btood, it is into a balance of human desires that they 
must be analysed. Supply and demand, as well as 
their vicegerent, competition, are compendious ex- 
pressions for the play of certain motiTes, certain 
volitions, in human condcct. Mill treats. them as 
formulas to be invoked, De Quincey as pher 
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Ili vrooltl seem tLat Ln all sciences whose Bubjeot 
iet is faetcrogeucous lil^e that of political eco- 
nomy, I moan where human actions are mixed up 
with a certain ppoap of objects like those which con- 
state vreiJtli, the Brst thing to be done is to get a 
r Tie* of the relatione which these two compo- 
B bear to each other, anil from which of the 
R of Tiew they can best bo treated, In the 
I the first question is, wbethor the sci- 
I primarily one of wealth, or of the action of 
LDge, a physical or a moral science. 
The objection to considering it as primarily a 
pfajsical Bcienco of wealth, and only snbordinatcly 
» moral science of exchange, is this, that tlio mass 
uid intricacy of human motives and bnman rela- 
tioDB, which must be covered by it, are so great as 
to OTcrwbolm the nuulena of truths which may bo 
established by the physical part of it. I mean such 
truths as the advantage of division of labour, the 
lUmiuishing i-etnrns from land, the Maltbusiau laws 
of population, and so on, to which Mill would have 
led Ihc mechanical action of supply and demand. 
', at impossible to treat the science as deductive 
) like these combined with the principle of 
g from all motives but the motive of at^qni- 
^SbcI from all relations but that of buyer and 
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seller. UnknowD forces are constantly operating to 
ilisturb the results wiiicb migbt be reached on that 
basis, and even tg alter the force of the motive of 
acquisition itself. This fact drives us to take the 
only alternative conrse, that of analysis. 

But here again wg ai'e met by the same complex 
mass of motives and relations as before. Conse- 
quently, our first requisite ia a Logic of the subject, 
in order to ascertain what are the constant and per- 
manent Jaws or conditions among the vast mass of 
phenomena to be analysed. In looking at it thus, 
we soon find the chaos reducing itself to something 
like order. True, the viotivc of acquisition is but 
one motive among thousands, but tho act of acqui- 
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Ttut is the first diviBioii of the whole Bcienco. Nest 
cooMw Uie application of this logic, not deductively, 
so as to oppose to newly discovered or newly arisen 
iacte the dictum of the so-called "inexorable laws" 
the science, but tentatively, by welcoming and 
ilec^Dg from all quarters new and old phenomena, 
ktistics of price, of population, of diSerent indus- 
trien, &c. &c., and then attempting to harmonise them 
with, oud bring them as cases under, the already 
eBtablished cmatant relations of the Logic. A prac- 
tical part of the science can then in the third place 
l>e funnded, not directly on the Logic, but on wbat- 
ivet body of truths may have become established by 
being brought under the Logic, having first been 
ubMrved and verified, which is the task of the second 
or experiential, hypothetical, inductive, and pre- 
(lictivo part of the science. The widest scope is 
thos given for the observation of new facts, and the 
iiiit«rtaiumcnt of new questions, in the economical 
ficM. 

There is danger lest the strong rc-action against 
tba so-called deductive method, and its mathematical 
way of abstracting Itom all motives but that of buy- 
cheap and selling dear, and then often mistaking 
abstract conclusions for " inexorable laws" of 
action, — there ia danger lest the strong aud 
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]UE<t re-action ngaiiiBt this " dismal" method shonH 
lead as, teing Englishmen, to indnlgG oor favonrite 
unbridled empiricism, and dream that Political 
Economy can consist of facts without theorj'. The 
true snbstitute for the deductive method is not the 
uiiguided empirical, but the aualytic method. The 
constant relations between men in exchanging com- 
modities for commodities, or commodities for labour, 
the constant conditions of exchanges among their 
conditions generally, are the object of the aualytic 
part of the science ; and this must now take the 
place of the deductive method, which professed to 
bo, not like the analytic a part, but the whole of tho 
science. Wc shall then have the Lo^ic of the science 
1 the one side, and its application to concrete facta 
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POETRY : 

BHAK8PERE; MILTON; WORDSWORTH; TENNYSON. 



I. 

*^ When (bat watch what an emphasis of thander 
Uwells apon that word ' when') — 

* When shall we three meet again — 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain f 

\Vliat an orchestral crash bursts upon the ear in 
tbat all-shattering question !" It is thus that De 
Quiucej, in one of those brief remarks of his which 
are worth pages of duller criticism, describes the 
Tivid impression made upon him, when a child, by 
the sudden plunge in mcdias res with which Macbeth 
commences.* And true it is, that this effect is really 
produced and may be consciously experienced, though 
perhaps less vividly, by older persons, when attention 
has once been drawn to it. But this is far fronu 
being the only or even the chief effect of those open- 
ing lines. Other features are noticeable in them 

* Infant Literature, Works, vol. i. p. 120. Hogg*8 edition. 
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besides tlio "orcheBtral crash" of the first question. 
Thoy are so framed, and they are so placed, as ta 
produce the impreesion of the reality of the witches 
as snperuatural beings, or rather as beings endowed 
with supernatural powers, and holding converse with 
a Bupernatoral world. 

There is another emphasis in the first line besides 
the, strong emphasis on the word irhen ; there is a 
secondary and weaker emphaais on the word vieet ; 

" When shall wo three mec^t again 1" 
The weird sisters have already been holding a con- 
clave daring the storm and the battle, and are 
arranging their next meeting before they part. 
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Irbe efTect, the power, of this opening ia twofold ; 
tes the whole force of our attention upon Mac- 
, aE the object of the as yet unrevealeil tiesigus 
le witches, and it is an appeal to the imagination 
of tito audience to accept && real the aaperuatural 
msdunoi? by which ho is abont to be drawn on to 
bift perdition. For the purposes of the play we are 
< believe in tbe real oxietence of the witches and 
Xbcirineeu Hecate, and in the supernatural powers 
of incantation and foretellinfj which they possess. 
Wc arc to have uotbiug to do with the doubts which . 
mr reason may suggest as to the possibility of such 
satares. If the supernatanil is imaginable, it is 
ntml euoQgb fur poetry. And the art of the poet is 
•bowu by interweuviug it with the natural in sach u 
vay OS Ui keep the natural obaracter of the natural 
ioTioUte. It is perfectly nataral that Macbeth 
^ shoold believe iu tbc witches, when unce he has had 
^^H proof of their ]>ruphetic power; he is not affected 
^^H vith uur doubts on that subject, and ipe iu uur cha- 
^^H nct«r of spectators pin our faith upon his. 
^^H It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
^^y witches are merely the visible persouificatiou of 
' MAcbeth's own thoughts, hopes, and n-ishes, merely 

the poet's way of espreasiug a soul's dallying with 
iefflptaliou till the temptatiau bccomea invested with 
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& reality as great as if we heard it from another's 
mouth. Bauquo as well as Macbeth sees aud ques- 
tions the witches ; beiug innocent at heart he treats 
them lightly, and puts the subject away, without 
seeiing to theorise on their reality. "Would they 
had stayed," says Macbeth. Full of his dimly enter- 
tained projects, UDqniet, and circumspect, he is for 
further enquiry into their nature aud that of their 
predictions. 

The air-drawn dagger and the appearance of 
Banquo's ghost at the supper might possibly be 
understood as hallucinations ; but the reality of tho 
witches is necessary to the plot. To make aa feel 
this is the first thing the poet has to do, and there- 
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XDSgic IB a reslity. By it lie raises mid nllays tlie 

I, by it creat«s pbaiitoms, (leak with and com- 

laads Bpirils. Anil there also the reality of the 

lower is impresBed in a similar way ; fur we nre 

ihown first of all ite effect, tbe storm aiid the ship- 

ft^nvck, and then, immediately afterwards, the caust' 

of boUi, in Prospero's magic art. The whok- plot of 

|SrA« Tempest requires tbe supposition of the reality 

"of tJie magic, and conid not take place without it. 

Prospero, the noble, wise, gentle, all-biiajan 

frospero, whose magic art is the counterpart of 

Hiakspere's poetry, and in whose humanity the poet 

lirrors and recalls bis own, is the opposite pole to 

|the witches in Macbeth. But opposite poles belong 

rily to the same sphere ; which, in this case, 

(is the world of magic. Human arc the witches after 

tbetr kind, and human after his kind is Prospero. 

PAII hi« dreams of ambition ore centred upon eartb ; 

upon bis dnkcdom, his home, lus daughter. Wbat- 

■t delight hu may take in his magic lore, and tbe 

- jK)w«x wliicb it gives to command aud lu create, it is 

|ftll nbortliDflt<! to bis deliglit in those realities of 

h, and is abandoned when their enjoyment is 

red. The unU-pole to Prospero in the sphere of 

bitmanity (as the witches are in that of magic) is 

Like the witches, Caliban is a creatoro of 
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this world, hut of a far lower rank than tliey; hiff 
dam Sycorax wae of their sort, but he, being steeped 
in the additional brutishness of ignorance, is desti- 
tute of the power to injure which they derive from 
their dealings with the supernatural. 

llecatc in Macbeth belongs wholly to the super- 
nataral world, the region of Fairyland, which we 
must suppose to be inhabited by bad as well as by 
beneficent spirits. Ariel in The Tempest belongs to- 
FiiirvlimJ also; and these two plays give us the 
deiilinga of men, by means of magic, with the people- 
and the powers of that world. In Ariel wo get a 
vision of the people and powers themselves. Ariel 
s Sliakspcre's most glorious creature in that world. 
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Itlity tuke in the chief personageB, Oberon in Hii^po- 
lyU, Titauia in Tbescus, at whoEo nuptials caoli 
vishes to be present. This brings them to Athens 
ID the nick of time to set sti'night, though after pic- 
Tiooaly embroiling, the cross purposes of th*) ill- 
SHSorted pwrs of loyers, and to play tricks with the 
ninatenr performers of the play to bo presented on 
the wedding night. 

The art that is here required is not to prove to 

I the spectators the reality of these sapcruutural per- 

3S, for ve see their whole powers displayed 

i visibly before ns. No need to bring in proof at the 

I earliest possible point, as in the two foruiui' pUys. 

I The art required here is of a very different kind. It 

B to let all this real interference take placo without 

I making the human actors aware of the interference 

I to which they are subjected. If the actors were eet 

I reasoning and (jnvstioniug about the mode iu which 

I the marvels were effected, the faith of the spoctatorB 

ivoQid bo destroyed. Accordingly, iho fairies keej) 

r themselvea invisible throughout, except in one only 

inalancei loon Bottom with the ass's pato clappod 

oa bim and his wooing by Titaiua ; and loon Bottom 

4jiuckly acquiesces in puzzle-bendcdncss as an ini- 

matahle ordinance of nature. This wooing ofTt- 

, tania'a, moreover, is a necessary part of the scheme 
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frumed by Oberon to punish lier, belonging to the 
fiiirylani] part of the whole action, upon which the 
denouement depends. How Theseus and Kippolyta 
take the matter may be seen in act v, sc. 1. 

" Hipp. 'Tia strange, my Theseus, that these lovera 
speak of. 
Thei. Mora strange than true." &o. 

But the spectators now know better. And the 
rationalism of Theseus, introduced whei'e it is, and 
involving the iidmiBsion of something thitt requires 
explanation, serves hut to heigbten the impression of 
reality already made on the aodieuce. 

The faiiy folk of Shakspere are men and women 
transposed into another key ; just as the Homeric 
■deities i 
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Bad therefore tlie being of gods and fairies is a 
fiction also. It is frank poetic fiction ; bnt its bat- 
mODf and consistency render it uiao a poetic reality ; 
for poetic rcalibisa aro thoso which poetry creates, not 
which it finds ; or if, in some caseB, those which it 
Bsdii, yet these become poetical only so far as the 
poet remonlds and ro-creales them. But there ia 
this enormoQs difference between Homer's case and 
Sbakspere's, that the Gods of Homer's poetry are 
also Uie Gods of the Hellenic religion ; as the one 
they were necessarily tnie, as the other they woro 

I aMessarily fictiti/jitx. The benriug of this remark 
will bo developed as we proceed. 

There is yet a third branch of the sapernatnral 
represented by Shakspere, apparitions of the de- 
[Mrteil from beyond the grave. This we have most 
folly in Ilumli-I. Aod hero again we Gud him adopt- 
ing similar moans of impressing the reality as in 
Macheth and Thi- TeiiipeKt, but with mach fiillcr 
vcalth of resource. The whole of the first Scene, 
and indeed the greater part of the first Act, is de- 
voted to the apparitions of the Ghost. Every cir- 
cnniRtance is insisted on which cun vonch for its 
reality, consistently with the admitted and expected 
myat^riouBnuss of snch manifestations; and the 

[ ohuocier of the Ghost is, if I may say so, completely 
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dramatiaotl, lie is a real personality. This is be- 
cause the reality of the Ghost is necessary to the 
jilot ; that is, it is necessary that Hamlet should be 
convinced that he really sees and converses with his 
father's spirit, and not either (as Shakspere's con- 
temporaries might bo tempted to imagine) with a 
phantom emissary of Satan, or (as moderus might 
speeulatel with an hallucination of his own." 

The art required in Hamlet, which treads upon 
supernatural ground far moro diiEcult for poetry 
than either magic or fairyland, is different from, or 
rather a development of, that required in the former 
jdays where the supernatural comes in. The illu- 
sion of the audience is to bo maintained, not as in 
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Bbue, thougU they s.vmpathise with, the upecuUtions 

wbicb torment Hamlet himaelf. The audience is 

kept iu what Coleridge calls & state of illugion, dis- 

tin^tshed from delusion, a state which he illus- 

I trates by comparing it to our stato of mind when 

dreaming. "In both cases," he says, "we simply 

I 4o not judge the imagery to be unreal ; there is a 

\ Degatire reality and no more. Whntever therefore 

I tends to prevent the mind from placing itself, or 

I iMUDg placed, gradually in that state in which the 

I images have such negative reality for the auditor, 

I -deatroya this illusion, and is dramatically impro- 

1 table.- 

Bnt why is it that the danger is so great of the 

fipeotators falling into the spccnlativc state, instead 

of being placed in the state of illusion , in the present - 

case? It is because the theme is one which has a 

I 4leep personal interest for all men, the state of the 

\ <Ieftd, the life or death beyond the grave ; a theme 

vbiob Ijordora on religion ; from which we have seen 

■already how dear Shakspere keeps himself in the 

I two former cases of the supernatural. For the 

I ■Dpematurol, when it is also real, becomes Uie ob- 

Vjoet of a very different class of pooLrj' from Ihnt of 

I which the frankly impusBible supernatural is the 

* lAurarj/ Remaita, rul. il. p. S7-8, ADd »giia p. 03. 
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object. Iq poetic theory there is no more important 
distioction than that between inventive poetry, which 

consists in invention of persona and things simiki- 
or analogous to the real, and initrprelative poetry, 
which consists in interpretation of persons and 
things which are real. Fiction is indifferent to 
poetry of the first kind, bat fatal to that of the 
second. Now Ilnmlct has a theme which borders, 
on both; therefore it is that it is difficult ground 
for poetry ; and therefore also Shakspere taxes bis 
powers to the utmost, in the opening scenes of the 
play and tbroughoal, to place and keep his auditors- 
in that state of " illusion" which is the indispens- 
able requisite for enjoying it. 

The drama ia that kind of poetry which is best 
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Mlroy their inventive character, and prevent their 
■rising to the fall height of their fanction ; and so 
^Aiueb the more, the greater the dignity or import- 
3 of the persons introduced, and the greater the 
liuterest attsching to their reaUty. Hamlet ia the 
I only pUy iu which he touches even on the horder- 
lod of the supcruatnrtil considered as ri:al. I speak. 
lofcoQrse, only of the druma as sach, that itt, of the 
i persons, plot, sitnations, and events ; for that alia- 
sions to and dealings with the real eapernaturo] aro 
_ ibund in the months and actions of the personages 
^^K«f the drama, — ^thts belongs to them in their per- 
^^Hwmal capacity, and not to the drama as such. For 
^^■iDstoQce, Hamlet's soliloquy " To he or not to be," 
^^B^K.. and the prayer of the Xing, are part of the cha- 
^^f tnclors and not part of the frameivork of the play. 
' Tha spectators arc not required either to adopt or 

to reject their truth. 

There is thL-n, we may say, oue kind of super- 
latnral in which Shakspero i-evola, another inta 
vhicb with the utmost caution he ventures, and a 
1 which ho completely avoids. Thero is firstf 
1 ■opernattiral at fairyland and magic; secondly 
I saporaatural of the world beyond the gmvo ; 
dly tlio supernatural of the Divine. How dia- , 
tiicaUy opposite to the practice of tho Orcck 
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tragedians ; nay, if wo tliinlt of it, to the Greek 
dramn, comic as well us tragiu, and to Greek poetry 
gencrally. The supernatural of the world beyond 
tbe grave they have in common with Shakspere ,• 
hut the extremes are reversed ; they have and he 
has not the supernataral of the Divine ; they have 
not and he has the sapematural of fairyland an^ 
magic. 

Bat stay. "What, it will be said, is the meaning- 
of this raoustrous assertion, (hat Greek poetry has 
nothing corresponding to magic, nothing to fairy- 
land ? Has it, then, no Gorgons, no Furies, no 
Harpies, no Chimasras, no Centanrs, no Cyclopes, 
no dragons, no Hydras, no Cerberus, no Circes, no 
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^^Hknd men togotlier, imj ut> jtliiyiug a paiL iu the liie- 
^^^ torifiB bj: thorn enacled in common, that the other 
miiuculiias nnd monstrous creatures of the mytho- 
logy httve their being and their function. 

Thus they belong, one and all, not to the first 

■dinsion of Shakspere'a BupemntaraJ, bat to the 

In point of reality, retility not depending 

Isolely on the creation of poets, but partly on popular 

elief prior to it, they and the Divine in Greek 

»etry stand or fall togethor. Shakapere by scra- 

l^pnloQsly abstaining from introduciug the Divine, 

wliito he revela in the creations of fairyland and 

nugic, druwtt u broad distinction, sets a deep gulf, 

t ,, botwcien the two domains ; and this separation it is 

which ie absent in tireek poetry. Trne, Greek 

poetry has an abundant creation of beings analogoos 

' to thoBo which people Shukspere's domuin of faJry- 

ll }auA uid magic, but not as distinguished from the 

I of the divine, not as a supernuturol which 

B fictitious, distingnishcd from a supernatural which 

B^isreal. 

The absence of the divine from Shakspcre's dra- 
ms, as eompared with the Greek, entails therefore a 
Darroiring of its field, by the exclusion of one whole 
section of human relations, and that the one from 
which the greater part of the motives of the Greek 
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(Jrama was taken. Poetry iu the drama of Slink- 
Rpere, like philosophy in the teaching of Socrates, is 
recalled from heaven to earth, from the relations of 
man with God to the relations of man with man. 
At the same time there ia a deepening of the nar- 
rowed stream ; greater subjectivity ; a minuter pic- 
turing and a moro studied development of emotion ; 
character becoming more important than situation ; 
and, of the Iwo inseparable elements, action on the 
one hand, emotion and character on the other, the 
former plainly subordinate to the latter, not rice 
rcrsa, as in Greek practice, and in direct reversal of 
a famous dictum of Ariatotle'e. The mind o/ jii«f« 
in its nature and its action is the real subject of 
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IKtiUi owing to ttie sliortaess of the time occupied, 
luB Otiullo. And as to the other point noticed, the 
alwcnco of the divine in Sbakspere, where can wo 
find in him a parallel to the Prometheus of the same 
grent Greek master ; Tvhere to the iJaccAu; ofEuri- 
pidea; where to the Frotfs of Aristophanes ? The 
Orooks kept the divine as a subject of dramatic 
poetry, but at the Kamc time, and as a necessary 
consoqiience, Eubordinatod it to the conditions of 
L fiction, along with those parts of the supernatural 
I vhich were avowedly fabulous. 

Botweun these two salient characteristics of Shak- 
I spere'B dramas, the exclusion of tho divine and the 
I Bnbjcclirity iu the development of character, between 
I icfaftt I have called the narroiv'tng and the deepening 
loflhv stream, — what cunueclaon? Or is there any 
eotmectioD between them other than accidental ? A 
counoction there cerluiuly is, a motive so natural 
I uid BO weighty that we may easily suppose a miud 
I Jiko Sfatikspcre's would have at once perceived and 
eagerly acted- ou it, even had he stood alone and 
•put from the historical conditions which deter- 
mined the course of the flnglish Drama as a 
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The entire drama of modem Europe grow up 
loudar tlio pressure of a dogmatic religions creed. 
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The relations of man with the Divine belonged 
therefore to ground whicb was, and was universflily 
considered to be, the domain of truth ; and for that 
reason these relations muat have seomed to one who 
was bent on giving full rein to hia inventive and 
imaginative powers peculiarly unfitted to be the 
HubjectB of a freely fictive or iuveutivo art, as ia 
Greece they were, and that not in tragedy only but 
in comedy also. 

Bat in fact the adoption of this course, the ex- 
clusion of religious Kubjocts from the drama, was not 
Sbakspere's or any single individual's doing. It was 
determined by circumstances which acted on the 
nation at large. In sajnug that the modem drama 
' up under the pressure of a religious creed, I 
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tHkUounl life, nndei- Kliznbeth as the chamnioB of 
UiB Protestant Eefonoation." 

This state of things Shakspere made not, bat 
fODDd. A secnlor drama was the condition of ttie 
potting forth of Lis powers, and mediately of tho 
fulT derclopmcnt of tbo drama itself. Steps of this 
TUnd are never retraced, Wlierever the ilrama is 
developed to its fall height as a freely fictivo and 
iUTentive art, tho orefttions of which are bumaa 
duTttcters in action, there the relations of man to 
lb* Dinne ore excluded from the drama. How in 
loct can religion he brought upon the stage, which 
represents the spoken intercourse of man with man, 
vihen in real life the religions feelings are never made 
the subject of debate or conversation ? Bat tbey still 
remain, and remain as of right, the proper and in- 
deed tbo highest subject of interpretative poetry, as 
tbey are, for instance, in Dante's Dh'tna CammedUi, 

At the same lime, the dogmatic religiouis crcvd 
iras not withoat influence on the drama, as on all 
departments of art, even where it called out a hostile 
an ti- religions or non-religious re-action. The whole 
train of human thoughts became more serious, muro 
rrflecUve, more introspective, in consequence. Man's 

* 8m Uta full afleonDt of this in Profestiir WkiJ'b odmlntbt* 
I JiUlofjt of Kigltih Dramatie LlUralart, vol. L ohapUn L-iii. 
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relatioiis with the Divine, with the nnBeeu world, 
ware made the object of continual meditation, en- 
quiry, doubt, speculation. There was a whole definite 
code of divine and moral truth, continually present, 
aud continually asserting its rightful supremacy over 
conduct, and what is more over belief. The creed was 
the embodiment of an intimately spiritual religion. 
This forced men to reflect on what they were, and 
how their minds and souls were constituted. 

In considering the causes which influenced the 
development of the Ehzabethan drama, much, I 
think, must be held to be due to the deeply eestcd 
and hei'editarj- character of Lho nation, as well as to 
the circumstances of its history. The point in which 
: Teutonic races. 
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I matters appeared as the Ioto of individual iudepeud- 
eoee and freedom. On this natDre it was that tli& 
dogmatic creed wa» brongbt to Lear. 

Tlio Greek drama on the other hand derelopeil 
Lvndcr no Btieh pressure. Ont of the common ground 
• of th« rich popular mythology, of foreign as well 
K>M native origiu, Greek literature developed in two 
l>diff«reot directions, that of poetry by an txerciso of 

■ imegtnatioti in seoreh of heaaty, and that of philo- 
Isophy by an exercise of reason in search of trnth. 

■ Their poetry was the product of thai spontuneona 
I delight in imitation, [ji.{[i.r,aig, which is natural to all 
Itnen, and which was peculiarly powerful in the 
I Greeks. The whole of their mythology was liub- 
I Butted to tho freely inventive treatment in which 
I the tendency to imitation displays itself. There ia 

a more eubtU or profound truth in Aristotle than 
Kllia apparently obvious remark that the tendency to 
I imitate is the root of poetry, joined as it is with tho 
I fact that he made of that truth tho basis of his whole 
r theory of poetrj-. He diin-d to build his theory oo 
what might appear to many u trivial commonplace ; 
for he saw not the fact only, but its connections and 
ita import. Such remarks as these it is, found every- 
where in Aristotle's worku and rebiting to all depart- 
.8 of thought, such remarks as these it is wbiclt 
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stamp liim as the greatest of philosophers, for their 
sigDificanco is of that kind which time alone can 

fully bring to light. 

The remark that poetry is imitation is found in 
Plato, and that frequently. Bat in what sense does 
Plato understand it, and what use does ho make of 
it ? He uses it to show that the hest poet, he who 
can imitate hest, must he the man who best under- 
stands the things and persons imitated, us if imita- 
tion meant copping, and the poet was in pursait of 
Initk. Hence he maintains that poets ought to be 
tntored by the state as to what they ought to imitate 
and how, so as to produce the hest effect on the 
young ; and thus he subordinates poetry to educa- 
tional purposes. Bnt is that Aristotle's meaning of 
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I liandling of the mythology ; they invented vhen they 
I oagliL to copy. Bat copy what ? Copy, replies Plato, 
I tbe Ides of the Divine, the trath of the divine nature ; 
I prodacc, in imnges, a Bj'stcm of moral Bud religioua 
I pbiloBophy. That was what Plato wanted, and that 
J jOBt whftt Greek poetry never did and never 
I conld supply ; tbongh to force it to do so, to wring 
I from the mythology, essentially inventive, a deep 
f religioas slgiii&cance, if not throngb, then iiide- 
I ^ndcQtly of the poeta, was the main purpose of the 
I Tfeo-plntouic philosophy in later times, which was, 
I in intention, at once a mythology, a religion, and a 
I philosophy. 

Xevertbelesa the appearance of Plato, Lasin|r him< 

Solf B8 he did on the Socmtic intuitions which aimed 

at bringing down philosophy to practice, and were 

Ltbo origin of Ethic as the science of practice, marks 

IAD epoch, a stage of development, in the mental 

bistory of Greece which is of the highest interest 

and importance. It was the beginning of a moral 

aod religions dogma for Greece. It extricated reli- 

1 1^0 from the mythology, and in Uea thereof em- 

I bodied it iu a philosophy. It was juat hecanse Plato 

I sair more clearly and felt moro deeply than his fellow 

I «otnitr3auGU what religion icat, that bo wits dissatis- 

I Aed with its mythological emhudimont. Ho attached 
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it therefore to a creed, or philosopheme, of pure- 
Monotheism. He provided a new body lor it, and 
attempted to effect its me tern psychosis. Religion 
v,-as to unimate monotheism. 

Contrast this deYclopment of the Oreel^ with that 
of the Hebrew mental history ; for both alike are in- 
tegrations, organic deyelopments towards increasing 
complexity and greater interdependence of parts; 
and both alike have a large fund of mythological 
and popular tradition, both self-sown and extranoons, 
at their origin. Why is it that their several coui'ses, 
starling from sources so similar, are so widely di- 
yergent ; why is it that the Hebrew race produces no 
Drama and no Philosophy comparable to those of 
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I Ihe history of the old, and connected it with that of 
I the sew gospel. It has a ring very different from 
) the Greek : 

" Sfen, brotbren, and fatlicra, licarkpii : Tho God of 

gloiy ftppeared unto our father Abraliam, wbea be was in 

MeBopotaniia, befare lo dwelt in C'liiirran, and said niito 

I liim, Get tbee oitt of thy country, and from thy kindrud, 

come into the land which I f^hall shew tbec. Then 

D ho ont of the land of tbe Chaldicans, nuA dwolt in 

I CbMimi : and from thence, when bia father was deud, ho 

removed him into this land, wherein ye now dwelL"* 

I And ftdd to this tbe comment by nuothei writer : 

r Ciilh Abraham, when be waa called to go out 

I into a place which be ahoiild after receive for an inberit- 

[ ance, obeyed : and Ue went out, not knowing whither he 

went. By fnitii he aojourned in the land of promise, aa 

in a rtrange cnnntry, dwelling in tabernacles wilb Isaac 

and Jacob, the heirs with him of tbe same promise : for he 

f looked fur » city which bath foandations, who»e builder 

I Atid maker is C!od."t 

Xow whatever mny be legendary in this or other 

I parts of Hebrew history, two things are clear, first, 

I ihat there was tbron^^h all their known liistorya snc- 

a of men who nct«d on this principle of faith in 

Ood, as Abraham is here represented to have doao ; 

1 «nd secondly, that this chorcujteristic was consciously 

|jvflMled 00 and adopted, with appeal to the history 

■ AcU «u. 3-1. t Bcbrew* xL BIO. 
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of the past, by the best and noblest of the Hebrews 
themeelveB. They lived as children of a heavenly 
father, and tliis supernatural relation was to them 
not a fiction, not a mythological legend, hut a fact 
and a ti'uth. Had they made dramas or Iliads, had 
they made even phi lo soph ernes, oat of that, it would 
have shown that they did not believe it. The very 
same circumstance and trait of character, which gave 
them a relU/lon, denied them a drama and denied 
them a philosophy. Not that either drama or philo- 
sophy is incompatible with religion, but that, if a 
nation is mentally and morally endowed with capa- 
cities for all, it can only harmoniously develop them 
on the condition of keeping distinct and separate 
their several domains, objects, and methods of pur- 
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' into an elaborate code of law, aod, partly owing to 
their contact with other nations, into a creed about 
tbfi Hoal and a future life. But the nations of modurn 
Earope grew up from childhood under inntructioii ; 
I moan nnder the instraction of the Church, which 
eoosistod of certaiu Jewish and Christian legoudi*, 
adopted as authentic history, and made tho basis of 
& theory of the world, which in the shape of creed or 
catechism was universally taught. It was a theory 
as well B8 a religion, it was a. religion and n philo- 
sophy in one. The Cbarch itself, thongh claiming 
to have its creeds founded sololy on faith f^ttaranteod 
I byanthority, yet, by the mere fact of having creeds 
at all, nt^ccsgarity appealed to reason. Philosophy 
was thas, for the disciples of the Church, a necessity, 
and that philosophy was necessarily a disintegniting 
one. It disintegrated the very instmctioD of the 
Chnrch, out of which it sprang. Bat under the 
ribs of that instruction, unlike Plato's, there wns u 
living soul, a spiritual religion, the saiuo spiritua! 
religion iu essence as that which animated and sup- 
, ported the Hebrew nation. There was a real and 
' troo supernatural, the Divine, to be kept sacred from 
I poclio fiction. Thori^ was ii philosophy to he recon- 
I etructed in harmony with that sacred trntli. And 
f there was tho abundant energy and delight in poetic 
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creation, which wag not (ieniod to the people of 
uorthern any more than to those of southern Enrope, 
or to the iiihabitants of southern Enrope who were 
brought by Romim conquest and goTemmeut nnder 
the influence of Greek thought, any more than to the 
Greeks theraHelves. " For the same climate and 
many of the same circumstances were acting on 
them," fiiiys Coleridge,* speaking of the early 
Eomanco and Italian writers, " which had acted on 
the gi-eat classics, whom they were endeavooriog to 
imitate. But the love of the matTellous, the deeper 
sensibility, the higher reverence for womanhood, the 
characteristic spirit of sentiment and courtesy, — these 
2 the heir-looms of nature, which still regained 
the ascendant, whenever the use of the living mother- 
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literature; and lastly the great discoveries in sci- 
ence, both theoretical and practical. All these ele- 
ments had to be harmonised and organised when 
modem Europe rose, at the time of the renaissance, 
from the childhood of the middle ages; and each 
nation took a course of its own in harmonising and 
organising them, according to the difference of its 
own particular character, and to the different inci- 
dence of its condition and circumstances. Greece 
4ind Judaea were integrations; we moderns are an 
integration and a disintegration together; that is, we 
are a re-integration into fuller, more complex, more 
distinct, yet at the same time more interdependent 
modes of moral, intellectual, and imaginative life. 



II. 



And now with the foregoing remarks as our clue, 
let us turn to Milton, the next poet on our list, and 
to his paramount work, the Paradise Lost. In the 
first place, it is to be observed of this poem, that as 
an Epic it belongs to the class of interpretative 
poetry. In all Epic poetry some great and well- 
known event is taken as the theme, something 

E 
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whicli ia already iiT possession of the popular mind, 
and which is the CDntro of a whole clnster of varied 
interests. To pictnre this great central event vivicliy, 
to mnke the actors in it live before the mental 
vision, to adorn and ect it forth with subordinate 
details and episodes, to magnify its grandeur and 
enhance its beauty, in one word to interpret the 
theme proposed, is the aim of the Epic poet. It is 
obvious that invention is not excluded, hut it is in- 
cluded as a means to the end of interpretation. Juat 
as a great landscape painter both modifies the actual 
features and invents others in the scene he paints ; 
just as a sculptor exhibits an ideal statue of a Plato 
a Demosthenes; so the epic poet gives us an 
ideal picture of the wars of Achilles or of Charle- 
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great diyisions into which poetry falls when it is 
classified by its aims. In all practical sciences, 
that is, those that have action or practice as their 
subject-matter, of which literary criticism is one, 
the purpose aimed at is the proper basis of classifi- 
cation. Poetry so considered falls into the three 
great kinds of inventiye, interpretative, and effusive, 
that is to say, expressive of feeling ; and to these 
kinds belong respectively dramatic, narrative (of 
which epic is a branch), and lyric poetry. In the 
present paper I shall have no need to touch upon 
poetry of the effusive or lyric kind. 

The story of Paradise Lost is taken from that 
legendary history which was part of the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church. The transgression of a 
divine command by the two parents of mankind, 
when tempted by the serpent, entails their expul- 
sion from Paradise, and introduces death into the 
world. The relations between the divine and human 
are therefore everywhere involved; and Milton avows 
that it is his main purpose to 

** assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to Men." 

Milton's poem therefore is something more (han 
an Epic ; its theme is something more than a story 
of well-known historical though legendary import- 
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anee ancl interest, sach aa the etory of Troy or of 
RooceaTttlles. It has a didactic, or rather soy a 
theoretical, purpose also. It is an epic poem and a 
theological treatise in one. It ia the Protestant 
Divina Commedia. But whereas Dante, writing at 
the close of the middle ages, as the mouthpiece of 
Scholasticism trinmphant, and guided only by the 
example of Latin literature, felt it to be hia task to 
exhibit the relations between God and man in a 
cosmology, Milton on the other hand, writing under 
the full influence of Greek models, and when Luther's 
re-pi'oclamation of the great doctrine of justification 
by faith hiid inado the question of free-will a Tital 
question with every reflecting man, was irresistibly 
anelled to make that question tho turninj-point of 
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of thy self-elected task? Canst thou indeed be 
theologian and poet in one, and that in an age not 
of faith bat of reason, nor yet at a moment when 
reason, having run full circuit, is returning as by an 
ascending spiral into the atmosphere of a purer 
faith, but at the moment when that circuit is but 
beginning, and a long period of doubt and darkness 
intervenes between thee and thy promised resting 
place ? Imperial soul, may I and all who may be 
called to form a judgment, to the extent of our 
ability, upon thy transcendent work, seeing the 
defeatures writ there by the ambiguous character of 
its scope, reflect how great and glorious that work 
must be, which even these defeatures are not suffi- 
cient to obscure ! 

Milton has recently been criticised, with regard 
to his pictures of the supernatural and man*s rela- 
tion to it, from two opposite points of view. First 
from the moral, or perhaps we may say theological, 
point of view, by ^Ir. Ruskin.* Both Dante and 
Milton, he says, were men who tried " to discover 
and set forth, as far as by human intellect is possible, 
the facts of the other world." He then says that 
" Milton's account of the most important event in 
his whole system of the universe, the fall of the 

* Setame and lAlie*^ pp. 138, 139. 
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ADgels, is evidently anbelievable to himself," and 

furtlier that " the rest of his poem ia a picturesqae 
drama, in which eyery artifice of invention is visibly 
and conRciously employed ; not a single fact being, 
for an instant, conceived as tenable by any living 
faith." A similar acconat is given of Dante, and 
then he proceeds thus : 

" I tell you truly that, as I strive more with this 
Btrango lethargy and trance in myself, and awake to the 
meaning and power of life, it soems daily more amazing 
to mi! tliat men such as these should date to piny with the 
most i>rBcious truths, (or the most deadly untruths,) by 
which the whole human racs listening to them could he 
informed, or deceived ; — all tlie world their audiences for 
er, with pleased ear, and passionate heart; — and yet, to 
ia submissive infinitude of souls, and evermore succeed- 
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poetic element in his own aim, retaining only the 
theoretical, which in this case is the theological, ele- 
ment in it, and ceasing entirely to he a poet. To 
ilr. Buskin, the poetry spoils the theology. It is 
precisely the same principle of criticism as we found 
above in Plato : that poets are to 'imitate'* nothing 
Lut truth ; and that, so far as poets are inventors, 
they are only bad philosophers, and ought to learn 
their business better. If Milton speaks of theology 
at all, so I understand Mr. Buskin to mean, he 
ought to speak seriously of it, and tell us only what 
he really believes, not what he obviously invents. 

Mr. Buskin's views are criticised from an oppo- 
site point of view by Mr. Mark Pattison, in his recent 
Life of Milton. Quoting from passages which imme- 
<liately precede the above long citation, Mr. Pattison 
insists that '* Milton felt himself to be standing on 
the sure ground of fact and reality."* And I think 
it is undeniable that Milton believed firmly in a defi- 
nite basis of fact underlying his whole poem, under- 
lying his picture of the Deity, of the celestial and 
the rebel angels, of the powers exerted by both the 
Litter on man, of the garden, of the first created 
pair, of the temptation, fall, and exile, ^^^lat ho 
hi rented was the particular mode in which a human 

* English Men of Loiters. Milton, p. Ib6. 
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mind could best picture to itself tbe realisation of 
these Bupematurai truths. As Professor Massoii 
says, in his invaluable work:* 

" In tlie cosmology of Paradise Lost, and indeed in 
tho ■wliole matter and tenor of tbe epic, Milton, it is inter- 
esting to know, was true, as far as a poet could be true, 
to bis personal beliefs. "WliBt appcus aa grand song and 
free imagination in tbe poem may be seen reduced to tbe 
dry bonea of coiTcsponding theological proposition in Ui» 
Latin Treatise of Christian Doctrine." 

And again : 

" Milton is careful to explain that all that he aays of 
Heaven is said symbolically, and in order to make con- 
ceivable by the human imagination what in its own 
nature is inconceivable ; but this being explained, he is 
bold enough in his nso of terrestrial analogies, "t 
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he BMDiB to me to Platoniae indeed, bat not to mis- 
ICiItoQ*s reiil rclatiuu to Lis theme, 
■t Mr. PattiHan has a further ohjection of his 
tf;aiust Milton, unmelj, that he selected a theme 
~^ic1i he wrongly thought could nevor lose ite hold 
over the imagiuatioii, whereiie it has Jost mach nud 
ia day by dsy loning inoro of that hold, and is in 
dnoger of becoming in the end wholly nnintercst^ 



I 

b 



"Strange to say, Ibis failure of vital power in Liio 
constitution of tlio poem ia due to the very selection of 
subject by whiuh Milton sought to secure perpetuity. 
Not content with being the poet of men, and with de- 
BCriblng human paBsions and ortlinary evcnta, ho lupircd 
to prwent the destiny of the whole race of mankind, to 
tell the story of creation, and to reveal the councils of 
heaven and helL And he would raise this structure ujioa 
no onetablo base, but upon the sure foundation of tlio 
writUm word. It would linve bucn n thing incredible to 
MUtOD thai the hold of the Jewish Scriptures over the 
imagination of English men and women could ever bo 
weakened. This process, however, has alroady com- 
menced. The demonology of the poem has already, with 
educated readers, passed from the region of fact into lliat 
of fiction. Kot so uuivcrsklty, but with a largo number 
of rooders, the angolilogy can be no more than what the 
critica call machinery. And it requires a violent aSbtt 
from any of our day to accommodate oui conceptions to 
the anthropomorphic theology of Pixradust l/ul. Wen 
tho sapping process to continue at the some rate for two 
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more centuries, the possibility of epic illosioE would be 
lost to the whole echemo and economy of the poem."* 

Let me reply to this criticism in the first place, 
that the poem is chiefly one that describes "bnmaii 
passions and ordinary events." The interest gathers 
round the incidents of the temptation and the fall. 
Kverything is subordinate to that central moment of 
faithfahiess, tenderness, and desjiBir, when Adam 
takes his resolution of conscious disobedience : 

" Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ! no, no ! I feel 
llie link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh, 
Bone of my bone, thou art, and from thy stat« 
Jlino never shall be parted, bliss or woe !"t 
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SiTe incident, tliat little bistory it is, to n-hiuh the 
) universe, its divtno nnd angolic inhabitauts, 
r politics and their warn, are desigiied ub the 
[ng. That is tbe jewelled boss of the SL-uIptnred 
orbicular shield. That is wheni onr interests are 
engaged, bowerer inferior in mngiiitadc to its gor- 
geoQB aorronndings. It is tbe necoBsao' pre-euppo- 
sition of tbe cosmology and nngelology; tbey are 
uecessary if we are to bare a poem on the fall of man; 
bat wc might oasily bnve had a cosmology or a rebel- 
lion of aogela, vritbont making tbe fall of man a pro* 
minent feature or even introdocing it at all. 

Sutaii, it has been often said, is the real " hero" 
at tbe poem. But not so, I would reply; Satan may 
be the hero of tho " seating," but Adum is tbe chief 
actor in tbe whole. A defeated and disgraced actor 
it is true : but that docs not interfere with Milton 'k 
conception of " heroic" action : 

".Sad tank, yet ai^nifnt 
Not lofia but mora heroic than tho wrath 
Of Btem Achillea on hie foe puisu'd 
Thrice fugitivB about Troy wall ; or rage 
OfTuniua for Lavinia disecpoue'd, 
Or Neptune's ire or Juno's, that io long 
Pciplcx'd the Greek and Cythcrca'a ma."* 
In Ucl, whatever vastness of scale, whatever gnu- 
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(leur or magnificeiicG of action and character, is in- 
trodnced into the setting, really and in truth re- 
doiinda to magnify the moral and spiritnal signifi- 
cance of the centre, — the pnny action on the tiny 
planet, — of which that grandeur is the setting 
merely. 

But the part of Mr. Pattison's criticism to which 
I Mish particularly to call attention is the position, 
that " were the sapping process to continue at the 
same rate for two more centuries, the possibility of 
epic illusion would be lost to the whole scheme and 
economy of the poem," for this ia the point which 
touches the functions and bearing of the super- 
natural in interpretative poetry. To mo it seems 
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fihuU Ije able frankly to accept it as a poetic reality. 
Till then, Mr. Pattison's "violent effort" ia really 
required. 

My own objection, for I have one, Ib of a very 
different kind. It Is founded on the distinctioQ 
drawn above, between the real and the unreal super- 
natoral. There is a real supernatural in the Para- 
diic Loil, and Milton has treated it precisely aa he 
has treated the unreal. Thifi real HUpematural can 
Jiftvor be sapped, and consGqncoDy the iilnsion can 
never be perfect. The illusion is endangered, not, 
JLB Mr. PattiBon suppoaea. becitnee we do not believe 
in the good and bad nut^ela and other tiiniiliir parts of 
the Bupcrnatural machinery, but l>ecaURe tliey and it 
are employed to embody, and render couprebcnmble, 
spiritnal mysteries which we do earnestly belieTe, 
namely, the existence of God and his relalion to 
man aa the God of conscience. 

Milton in Paradixe Lost is in fact dis integrating ^ 
tlio CbHstian mythology, joitt aa Homer dis 
tograted the Greek, namely, by imagining it and 
voDstmcting it. God cannot be ciubudiLil iu ima- 
gery, hat tranaccnds it. He is therefore secure &om 
any disintegration by poets. !hlilton's rvprcsenta- 
tion dwarfs him, indeed ; makes him a finite and 
paitieul&r being; makes him a "magnified man," 
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to nse Mr. Matthew Arnold's phraBe, present in one 

part of space and absent from another, aniisBuing 
eommanda which may be and are disobeyed. Yet, 
since God himself transcends all such imagery, since 
the truth of the theology cannot be spoilt by this 
idolising process, but remains secure boyond it, 
therefore I Bay (what is the exact converse of Mr. 
Ruskin's objection, as I understand it), not that the 
pootry in Milton spoils the theology, but that the 
theology spoils, or tends to spoil, the poetry. Tho 
poetry, the disintegrating and dwarfing poetry, is 
the means of oxtriuating it from its swaddling 
clothes, and is itself endangered in the attempt. 
vc how thoroughly and truly poetical are all 
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MiltoQ eeeniB to have imagined that poeti; was 
commensarate n-itb religion, that tbu h^hest ima- 
gery of poetry, which according to his own defini- 
tion of it most be " simplo, sensnonE, passionate," 
could give uometbing like' nu idea of the infinite 
object of religion ; whereas in tmtb that object cx- 
coods it bj- S8 much as the infinite exceeds the far- 
thest step we can take, the furthest ground we caa 
win, or nn; concept or image we cnn frame, in an 
Uiitfjinite approach towards it. 

This also shows how it is tbnt the free-will ques- 
tion is not solted in tlic poem. AnTthiug imaged 
Ic^sB than, or within, the infinite is part of the chain 
of cause and effet^t. Gm\ therefore, imagined us 
Milton imagines him, is u caimrd being, and there- 
fore CAunot he the source offrerdom to the universe, 
or to msB. But man stands in relation to that 
excess of the infinite orer the highest step in the 
above-mentiouod indefinite approach towards it, and 
therefore bi& free-will can be proved only by showing 
_.tlwt it comes from that sonrcc, that is, belongs to 

1 from eternity, having a source uk deep us that 
essity itself. 

Now ft problem raisetl by and involved in the 
intimate structure and plot of a poem is dangeroDS if 
not fatal to its poelry, ouloss it is solved and in- 
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|)robIcniatised, so to speak, from the first. It is a 
" foreign boclj" in the poem. And in Milton it is 
plain that the problem is not only not solved at 
first, but not at all ; the " ways of God to men" are 
not justified theroin. Indeed the dif&cnJty is made 
worse, for it is transferred to the fallen angels, to 
Satan, and thereby mixed up with a difierent and 
harder problem still, one which is, I imafrine, for 
ever insoluble, tho origin of evil. But here, the 
dwarfing of God tends to justify Satan, by preventing 
us from feeling his pride and self-sufficiency as an 
-enormity. The same fatal contradiction, of picturing 
God as a finite being, prevents the solution of the 
free-will problem not on the humaii plane only, but 
c instance. 
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Sncb, then, and so great is Milton's Paradue 
,o$t coDEidrted as a poem, considered by itself. 
IlDt now the qui'stion occnrx, what is its place and 
that of its aatlior in cotnpaiison witli otber poema 
and other poets, ^hat is its relation and what is its 
Bignificance io the history of poetry ? Shakspere, 
have seen, as u dramatic poet, excluded the real 
ipemalnral from bis dramas ; Miltou as au cpto 
''poet brings it into his Paniflisc Ij>tt, but makes no 
difference tu his treatment of it and bis treatment of 
tiie fictitious BDperuatnral. The question is, what 
the real sapematural, and can it be treated by 

ataU? 

The term supernatural has two widely difTL'rent 
lings. First it dvsiguates whtttcver iutcrfores. 
firom a higher region, with the order of uatore, 
io thin Bcuse it includes the miracttloos and the 
vho produce miraculous effects. BecoDdly it 
ignates whatever belongs to the ansoen world, 
ia, the world which is beyond human ken, but 
icfa we conceive as connected with the seen world, 
icb it surrounds, by one and the same ordor of 
What I have called the real supomataral 
iDgH to tbis unseen world, and is Hnpcruntaral iu 
u«ood sense ; while the fictitious sapernataral 
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'■ belongs to the miraculous, and ib supeniatural in tho 
first sense of the term. 

Milton, hj his subjective and interpretative treat- 
ment of the problem of free-will, helped to diaen- 
tangle for others the real supernatural, and dis- 
tinguish it deeply from the fictitious supernatural in 
point of fignrahility by poetic imagery. It was 
shown by Jlilton's failure to be radicnUy incapable 
of being so ligcred, to ba transcendent of all possible 
poetic imagery. But was it therefore to be ezclnded 
from all manner of treatment by interpretative 
poetry ? At iirst sight it might seem so, for what 
other means, it might bo asked, but the means of 
imagery, could poetry poaaess, whereby it might be 
reached and secured ? And the Ion;; 
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"be figured by poetry, a fortiori it could not be con- 
strued by science ; and if it could not be construed 
by science, then it seemed to follow that it was not 
the object of any human faculty; — just at a time 
like this, a deep but silent change was imminent. 

Let me not be thought unmindful, in saying 
this, of the merits of the Christian Church, as a de- 
positary and upholder of divine truth. Deep is the 
debt of gratitude owing to the Churc-i on this score. 
But at the time I speak of, the Church's influence 
rested on custom, institution, endowment, long pos- 
session of authority, habitual rule over education, 
and other forces of a similarly external, material, or 
more strictly a temporal as opposed to a spiritual 
kind. It saw no more than did the rest of tho 
world what that divine truth, pure and simple, tcas^ 
of which it was the depositary. Its creeds were in 
exactly the same predicament as the mythology of 
Paradise Lost. They ivere not the truth, but they 
contained it, and contained it unsifted and undis- 
tinguished. The doctors of the Church were like 
doctors of medicine who, to make sure of the patient 
swallowing his potion, should insist on his swallow- 
ing the bottle also. What even the Church now 
needed was, not a dogged insistance that tho creeds 
contained the truth, but a revival of life in the world 
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uud the Church togethi'i-, enabling indiTidiial souls 
to adopt and assimilate the trcth, whether expressed 
in the old formulas or not. Nor was any other ex- 
trii^aliuu from the dilemma possihlo. The world 
coulil nut swallow the formulas. But the change was 
at hand. 

It was a change spoiitaueoua, organic, vital. It 
was a vernal awakening of that vcrj- imaginiitive 
power by which Milton had introduced the Divine 
into poetry, and had fixed it as the ineradicable 
thongh insoluble kernel of the Paradise Lost, He 
had imagined the Divine as the correlative of the 
human co7isclc7iCf, and the reality of the Divine for 
thonght was guaranteed by the reality of conscience 
and the reality of its laws. Thia now became the 
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cnt^rtainB and endeaTOnrs to realiRe tbe idea of Ood. 
and Uie changed aspect of humanity and of naturn 
while it in in that attitude. — these were the topics 
which were now to take the place of an; attempt to 
retdise the Dirino directly. 

The man who first and most of all wrought tblii 
ehitngi', or rather in whose mind the change wax 
6rBt wrought, was Wordsworth ; and these were lh« 
thoughts and feelings which his fcrvpnt imagina- 
tion summont-d out of uothiu^oifsa iind i-Iolhud m'lli 
a glorions shape. 

The Insk hefore him, the task which we now, at 
the distance of three quartern of a centur}', can seo 
Ihal he accomplished, which wo can now formulate 
and describe, bnt which he at that time, and looking 
forward only, conid neither formttkto nor describe 
n a task before him, was this : To ascend from the 
lower end of the golden chain of revelation, in the 
boerl and mind of man, to its upper end in Uie 
J>)T{nc Being, and ascertain the npper end by means 
pf tht lower. Pre^-iimsly, in the Creeds os in Para- 
diie Lost, the upper end hod been assumed, and the 
tasik had been to desc<<nd the chain and ascertain Iho 
lower by the supposed knowledge of the upper end. 
Iterelatioii hail meant a mirocalonsly alU'sted mess- 
ago from a well-known Being, whoso messago but 
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not whose existence required attestation. Bat, as- 
we have eecD, the existaicc of that Being was now 
called in question. AVordaworth had to prove that 
tlie miud of man contained a j-crdation of that 
Being's nature and existence. 

Wordsworth was singularly endowed for such a 
mission. His type of imagination wus singular. 
He had no dramatic, no epic gift, and hut small 
lyric power. But he possesseil in a. pre-eminent 
degree a meditative and contemplativo imagination, 
which gave him insight into the significance of 
nature and of man, and enabled him to interpret 
, them to others. "His characters," says Principal 
Shairp, "are meditative reprosentations. not dra- 
matic eshibitiona of men. For thes 
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That is Wordsworth's gift ; and, as Mr. Arnold 
has well insisted in the Preface to those poems which 
he has chosen and edited for tho Golden Treasury 
Series, there is an ample body of work in which this 
power is displayed. Which whole ample body of 
poetry, together with the quality and power of the 
imagination displayed therein, is that by which the 
poet's rank and fame mast be determined. Bat 
with this I have not here to do. My present busi- 
ness is with one point only, how ho deals with the 
real supernatural, and that not with a view of deter- 
mining whether the passages in which he deals with 
it are more or less truly poetical than others, but 
what that dealing in itself is. 

For this purpose I pass over a number of poems 
which contain what I may call the outworks of the 
subject, passages more or less philosophical in im- 
port, such as are to be found, for instance, in the 
Lines on revmting the Wye above Tintcm; in the 
Ode to Duty; in the Happy Warrior ; in the Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality. And I cite a passage in 
w^hich, if anywhere, his deepest convictions and 
clearest insight into the nature of God, from the side 
of man's relation to him, are expressed. I mean the 
passage in the Fourth Book of The Excursion (De- 
spondency Corrected) containing the first half of tho 
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Wfttideror's reply to tho Solitary, a passage of some 
230 liuea, from tho beginning of the Book dowu 
to 

" rejoicing aecretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave." 

The opening lines contain the foundation of the 
whole, lines which, I think, may without impropriety 
be characterised as a philosopher's creed: 

" Ono adequate support 
For tho calamities of mortiil lifo 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That tlio procession of our fate, bowe'er 
.Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of inlinite benevolence and power; 
Whose overlaating purposes embrace 
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Mr. Arnold says, quoting the 6r8t eight lines of 
this pnsBttge, in the Prr/arc which I have flpoken of, 
that they are "doctrine eneh as we hear in church 
too, reh'gious and philosophic doctrine ;" bat ha 
'Iocs not mention, what to my mind makes an enor- 
mous difference, that in chttrch the doctrine ia an- 
Mnced from a. wholly opposite poiut of view, ia 
lonnced as coming from what I have called the 
wr end of the chain of revelation, nud not as being 
discerned in the lower end of it, the mind of man. 
It is the Tf-dUcorerr/ of truths like these, by man for 
himself, which, for ne at the present day, is the im- 
I portant circumBtance about them. It ia their natnro 
^ to be perpetually re-diBCOTcred, They wore re-dis- 
covered 1880 years ago in Judiea, after centaries of 
burial. They were then formulated to suit the wants 
of that and the next generations, and their formulas 
boctuno their sepulchre. They hnvo now Iwcu dis- 
covered again. They are the true phffinix. We are 
now awuro of this circuiuHtauce; whereby, let ua 
hope, their next re-discovery may bo both facilitated 
and aocolerated, and that in the end, their periodic 
burial being disponeed with, they may become in very 

deed 

" triitha that walio 
To parish never ; 
Which neilhiir li»U««sni»fi, uor mad ei 
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Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all tliat ia at enmity with, joy, 
Can utterly aboliah or destroy I" 

Wordsworth hinasclf Gven, iii my opiuion, con- 
tributed something to their re-burial, by adopting in 
some cases tho Kantian phraseology, »ud I suppoBe 
to some extent the Kantian philosophy also, as for 
instance in u later part of the very pasBage I have 
cited, where ho speaks of 

" the measures and the forms 
WliitU an abstract intelligance supplies, 
Whose kiugdoai is whera time and apace are not." 

But I am by no means concerned to defend Words- 
irth's system of philosophy, if he had one; all I 
I think, i 
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" That 'tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul's desires ; 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain." 

Of Kant's three great problems of philosophy, 
freedom, immortality, and God, freedom is treated 
incidentally both in the two last-quoted passages, 
and also partially in the first, inasmuch as the fore- 
knowledge and providence of God stand in close con- 
nection with it. And as to immortality, it is im- 
portant to notice, that Wordsworth in this cardinal 
passage, though making one brief allusion to the 
•'shadowy recollections" of infancy, suspends the 
belief in it entirely upon our conception of God and 
our faith in him : 

" Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In mercy, earned infinite degrees 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts : 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
That finds no limits but her own pure will." 

And when we ask what, in plain prose, is the out- 
come of the whole, the answer, I take it, must bo 
something to this effect : Wordsworth shows, that a 
man can believe, is happy if he does believe, and 
finds it more and more credible the more he reflects 
upon it, that this visible world is part and parcel of 
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infinity, and that infinity is goyemed, in ways we 
cannot comprehend, liy & Being of infinite wisdom, 
power, and benevolence. 

Didactic this must be freely admitted to be ; and 
didactic poetry is certainly not the kind which is 
most poetical. But if it should be contended not 
only that this is didactic poetry, but that no didactic 
poetry, so called, is poetry at all, and therefore that 
this is sermonising and nothing more, then I enter a 
decided protest. It is true that metro alone does 
not constitute poetry, but it contributes much to 
poetical impression, so that, but for the conciseness 
and point of the form, tho imaginative power of the 
matter would often be lost. And in this whole 
passage there is not a word we could wish altered 
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form and matter together, and to read it agaiQ ih to 
bave the origical pleasoro renewed. Even prose, if 
it Ktands this test, ie pciutrj. The present passage, 
then, uotwithstonding its didactic porpoBo, ia true 
poetry ; and the same applies to a great deal licsideB, 
which Mr. Arnold Lsb, uo donbl rightly for his pnr- 
I, not taken np into his little volamo ut selec- 
I from Wordsworth. 
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Wordsworth, who devoted himself to poetry, 
and trained himeelf consciously for that end, was 
the philosophic poet }iar excellence of that brilUant 
constellation of six, — Scott, Wordsworth, Coleridge; 
Dyron, Sbc-lley, Kcnts, — whom I spoke of in the first 
paper of this volume, as inaugnrating the nineteenth 
century in this country, and dominating it!> litQntt7 
development. A group of what varied powers, and 
opuruting to what divergent imds ! Scott, Uic patron 
saint of chivalry, the couson'atire poet, the Pindar of 
the groop ; Wordsworth thu philosophic poet ; Cole- 
ridge the imaginative plulosupher; Byron (at k-ast 
if jadged by what was peculiarly inimitable in him) 
its comic poet, its Aristophanes ; Shelley its potttic 
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and, BO to say, romantic Neo-platonist ; Keate its 
romantic artist, a Greek in aensitiveness to physical 
beauty. It ia too early yet to efitimate the period, of 
which this constellation of geniua marked the opon- 
iug, or to trace the results which may he dae to ita 
memhera severally. The period is not yet closed; the 
influences which inspired it arc not yet exhanated. 

But one step farther I would take in pursuit of 
the Divine in English poetry, which ia my present 
theme, and follow it in one more instance, I mean 
the way in which it is handled hy our present Laa- 
rcate. A difficult and delicate task I feel it, to lay 
the finger of criticism, to whatever issue, upon 
works, to the earlier among which I, in common 
with hundreds of others, owe more as a living forma- 
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bering the circumstances of an actaal first reading, 
or of some critical contention with a friend who hap- 
pened to be a poetical non-conductor, one might 
imagine oneself tempted to doubt their real objective 
origin and attribute it to oneself. Suppose one had 
read, say at 16, The Miller's Daughter, and for- 
gotten the actual first reading of it, how easily might 
one imagine it an innate idea, or ante-natal reminis- 
cence. What but the evidence of the printed book 
would be against it? For my part, I am always 
most readily convinced when I remember a certain 
amicable debate I once had over the line 

" The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag." 

My friend, who was acute, maintained that smoulders 
was only applicable to things that were burnt out ; I 
on the contrar}', that as jpoctry it was only applicable 
to things that were not burnt out, but were ana- 
logous thereto. I am sure, if I had been the author 
of the line, he would have said something disagree- 
able. As he did not, I am convinced the author- 
ship was diflforent ; and then external evidence comes 
in and connects it with Mr. Tennyson. 

But to dally no longer with our task, I would 
begin by noting the poet's strongly marked indi- 
viduality and originality. If any man ever created 
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ft new style, it ia he ; if any man's style was ever 
the " incarnation" of Ms thought, his stylo is so. 
Obscrrc the stamp which he has set on that metre 
which ho adopted for In Memoy'iam. It ia a new 
y inatrument in his hands. If any man, again, has 
variety in treatment of subject, it is Mr. Tennyson. 
"Witness the monologue method in which Maiul is 
composed, a poem which is, perhaps, the culmination 
of his power of uniting Milton's threo essentials of 
poetry, that it should he " simple, sensuous, pas- 
fiiouate." Yet how different ia it from that other 
great work, the Idylls of the Kiii<i, and again from 
the exquisite PHiicesa ; and how totally different 
from all is In Mcmoriam, which as an imaginative 
expression of tenderly devoted friendship has no 
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<lo I mean only his tours deforce, either in " experi- 
ments'' as he calls them with classical metres, or 
even in his splendid adaptations of classical metres, 
as in the Boadicea ; I mean especially his versifica- 
tion in ordinary metres, such as in that glorious poem 
from which I am shortly to quote, The Palace of Art, 
or in the limpid smoothness of The Talking Oak. ^. 
How great again he is as an humourist, in Will 
Waterproof, for instance, and Walking to the Mail, 
and above all in the Northern Farmer, Then again 
how completely he accepts the scientific results of 
the time, and what is more, the fact of scientific 
progress. Wordsworth takes his stand frankly on, 
human nature, but Tennyson has, besides, access to 
later and fuller physical knowledge, and rejoices in 
its possession. He is full of the idea of now achieve- 
ment, of man's capabilities for the future, as well as 
his acquirements in the past; and, in the case of 
individuals, the quid sumus et quid ricturi gignimur 
is ever present to him. Lastly as a moralist, tho 
i.leal which he everywhere holds up, and holds up in 
tho truly poetical way, that is, not didactically but 
by picture, by dramatic narrative, in idyll, ode, and 
tender or Tyrtiean song, — the ideal is of the noblest 
strain ; an ideal which, perhaps, can best be charac- 
terised by selecting, as distinctive instances, tho 
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Idyll of Guinevere, ami the noble Foarth (or Cranmery 
1 Act of Queen Mary. To wliich I would now add» 
before this paper goes to press, the two companiou 
pieces. Sir John OUhastle, and Columbus, and also- 
tho Voyage of Mnrhlane, with its lesson of forgive- 
ness and peace, so different from what was intended 
apparently, though perhaps apparently only, to be 
practically inculcated in the so-called " war passages"' 
oi MaiuL And now, too, I hail the success of The 
Cup, as a proof that the special art of tho dramatist 
has been acquired by its author, and venture to anti- 
cipate therefrom a lasting benefit to the English 
stage. 

Broad outiiuca these and most imperfect, most 
inadequate, if taken as in any sense a complete ac- 
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fandia. It was necessary to show what we are, and 
what we are not, to expect from him in the treatment 
of this subject. We arc not to expect disquisition 
or abstraction ; wo arc to expect concrete pictures, 
and pleadings that approach the lyrical. 

It is from The Palace of Art that I shall first 
cite. In the Prologue to that poem he says : 

" I send you here a sort of allegory, 
(For you will understand it), of a soul, 
A sinful soul posse ss'd of many gifts, 
A spacious garden full of flowering weeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain. 
That did love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 
And Knowledge for its beauty ; or if Good, 
Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That doat upon each other, friends to man. 
Living together under the wimo roof. 
And never can be sundered without tears. 
And ho that shuts Love out, in turn shall be 
Shut out from Love, and on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darknesa Xot for this 
"Was common clay ta*en from the common earth, 
^loulded by God, and tempered with the tears 
Of angels, to the perfect shape of man." 

That is not the passage I mean ; but it is the 
best introduction to it. The poem then begins, and 
describes in vivid and beautiful imagery the life of 
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the soul "that Bliata Love out." Tben comfis the 
passago ill which the relation of man to God is made 
clear by a singular means,, namelj, by showing what 
man is n-ithont God : 

" And BO she throve and prospei'd : so throe years 
She prosper'd : on the fourth she foil, 
Like llerod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck thro' with pangs of Hell. 

" Lest she should fail and perish utterly 
God, hefore whom evsr lie bare 
Tlie abysmal deeps of Personality, 
Plagued her with aoro despair. 



" A spot of dull stagnation, without light 

( 'r power of movonicnt, Beem'd my soul, 
'Jlid onward-sloping motions intinite 
Makiug for one sure goal. 
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The passage is too long for full quotation. But 
I would urge those to whom it may not be familiar 
to rcuJ the whole, indeed the whole poem in its en- 
tirety. If it be turned to and read, it needs no com- 
ment ; if it is not read, comment would be injurious. 
In fact the Prologue ii> the comment ; and that is 
why I quoted it at length. 

Secondly we come to a passage in In Mcmoriam. 
That is a poem in which the present subject, the 
Divine, is also approached from the human side, but 
this time from the question of life, death, and im- 
mortality. Many places of this glorious poem might 
be cited, but one is sufiicient. We are here on 
ground where the interest comes home to individuals 
as their own ; and consequently where we are no 
longer to expect mere pictures, however true, of 
things which can be hung on the wall, as it were, in 
the house of the Interpreter, to be contemplated and 
so learnt from. We are to expect the expression, 
from within, of ** obstinate questionings," of "blank 
misgivings," of the actual mortal struggle of doubt 
and faith and its issue. In this light let us read 

cxxiv. 

*' That which wo dare invoke to bless ; 

Our dearest faith ; our ghastliest doubt ; 
He, They, One, All ; within, without ; 
The Power in darkness whom we guess ; 
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" I found Him not in world or snn, 
Or eagle's wing, or inaeofa aje; 
Nor thro' tlio (lueations men may try. 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

" If e'er when faith had fall'ii asleep, 
I heard a voice ' believe no more,' 
And heard an ever -breaking shore 
That tumbled in a Godless deep; 

" A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part. 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stood np and answered 'I have felt.' 

" Ko, like a child in doubt and fear : 

Eut tliat blind clamour made mo wise ; 
Tlien was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows hia father near, 

■' And what I a 
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if the requirement of argumentative proof before we 
believe in bim is a demand which springs from pride, 
involving as it does the conception that man's intel- 
lect can grasp the divine nature, — then the failure 
of argumentative proof of the existence of God must 
be an essential condition of our having faith in him. 
A God that could be either proved or disproved 
would be no God, if by the term God we mean the 
object, not of belief merely, but of faith. 

Has, then, the intellect nothing to say in this 
question ? Arc we limited to the evidence of the 
emotional life ? If the argumentative proof, whe- 
ther it be the ** argument from design" as it is 
called, or any other mode of logical proof, fails to 
give us positive intellectual certainty, is that all that 
the intellect can do for us, and are we consequently 
left to the evidence of the feelings alono ? The idea 
is frequently entertained that we are. Nothing is 
more common than to hear it said, that, onwards 
from the point where knowledge abandons us, pious 
souls may if they like take their emotions as their 
guide, but must remember that these can guide 
them to dreamland only. 

But it is evident in the first place, from this 
very concession, that the intellect has at least the 
power of proving that disproof of the divine is im- 
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possible. Aiid in the second place, eTea to dream, 
lieyoud the point where knowledge abandons us, to 
fill that uiiluiown region even with dreams, requires 
intellect; which therefore has a function of some 
sort beyond the point of failure of positive proof. 
What is tho real existence beyond that point, since 
existence there must be ; what is the object of fuith 
beyond knowlcdtje; or rather how can we ^figure it to 
oiimdvcs, so as to show its possibility in itself, ami 
It^ possible relation to ourselves ? 

We have seen how Wordsworth figures the ob- 
jective divine existence, in the passage from The 
Excursion. Let us now see how Tennyson figures 
in a passage which is, it may be said, the olijec- 
! intellectual completion of the thought in the 
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Dark is the world to thee : thyself art the reason why ; 
For is He not all but thou, tliat hast power to feel * I 
am I V 

Glory about thee, without thee ; and thou fulfillest thy 

doom 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendour and 

gloom. 

Speak to Him thou for Ho hears, and Spirit with Spirit 

can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer tlian hands and 

feet. 

(J oil is law, say the wise ; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 

I^w is God, say t?ome : no God at all, says the fool; 
Fur all we have i)ower to sec is a straight stalf bent in 
a pool ; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man 

cannot see ; 
But if we could ^ee and hear, this Vision — were it not 

He r 

** A Pantheist then .•" And in reply I ask, What 
is Pantheism? I am glad tliis word Pantheism 
has been boldly spoken out and adopted by Mr. 
Tennyson. It is one of those vague bugbears of a 
phrase which serves to cloak maliciousness, and 
give un apparent justitlcation to unreasoning anti- 
pathies. It has three meanings, and rarely if ever do 
those who disparagingly use it specify in which, or 
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ia what other, sense they intend it to be underatood. 
Sometimes it means iiiipersonalily of the Divine 
Being; sometimes immanence of the Divine Being 
in the visible world; and sometimes his immanence 
in the mfiiiUe universe. It is in this last sense 
that I apprehend it to be ased in this poem. It ia 
obviously not used in the first sense, and almost as 
obviously it is not limited to the second. And if 
taken in the third iind last sense, as the immanence 
of God in the infinite universe, Pantheism is, if I 
may venture to say so, not only a necessity of reli- 
gious thought, but Christianity itself is pantheistic ; 
and that very thing is the speculative and logical 
title of Christianity to everlasting permanence as a 
brm of reli'rion. 
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-symbol of Christian communion. There is a dogma, 
so to call it, which stands on a higher plane than 
these, the dogma of the Fatherhood of God, as Jesus 
Christ understood it ; and that dogma may be made 
absolute, for it will include all mankind, whatever 
form of religion they may profess, provided the form 
professed is not made absolute. There is an uni- 
versal communion, of which the dogma of the higher 
plane is the symbol ; and there are narrower com- 
munions, one of which is that now called Christian, 
the symbols of which are dogmas of the lower plane. 
That men belong to one or other of these narrower 
communions is matter of race, of education, and 
other forms of accident and circumstance. That 
they belong to the vaster communion is matter of 
the grace of God accepted and held fast by the indi- 
vidual. It is ill no wise necessary that, in order to 
enter into the vaster communion, a man should 
shako off or cease to believe the dogmas of the nar- 
rower communion to which he may happen to belong, 
whether by birth, or education, or free choice, or 
any other reason. All that is necessary is, that he 
should not hold those narrower dogmas as absolute, 
that is, as excluding others from belonging to the 
same vast, universal, and spiritual communion with 
himself. A man may be a Christian both in the 
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i\i(li' ami in tL<; niirroiv, the including and the in- 
cluJed, sense. All witbiu that larger circle Lave 
one faith, one hope, one purpose,* 

Thus wc may apply to all mankind the prophetic 
words ofouo of the beat and truest teachers of the 
present age, words wiiich, from the connection in 
which they were spoken, were intended primarily of 
tho vnrioua sections then within the Christian 
Church ; 

" Like tr.ivellera across a mountain region to a distant 
city, some have taken as thoir guides those who seemed 
authorized to the oilice, or who eet their own claims the 
highest; some have surrendered themselves to those 
whom accident lirst threw bp,fore them ; eome to the 
mofit damtirous and boastful ; eome to those who pro- 
i.^ed llio Etuontliest and c-asiest way : others have jiuldcd 
known 
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"pcemed so devious and wide asunder are seen to converge, 
and the wayfarers, emerging from their toils, meet one 
another, not without surprise, which is soon swallowed 
up in cordial greeting, at the table of their commoa 
I^rd."» 



Thus have I endeavoured to trace, in four of our 
master poets, first the separation of the real super- 
natural from the fictitious, and then the successive 
stages of its development. That, when so separated, 
it should have been made a distinct subject of poetry 
in the manner I have shown, seems to me some- 
thing singular and important, something character- 
istic of modem Europe. I know not whether any- 
thing parallel to it can be found elsewhere. I think 
not in Greek or Roman antiquity. It seems to bo 
ono effect of the greater variety of elements which 
have gone to make up the mental and moral charac- 
ter of modern civilisation, of the fact that several 
new and fresh nations were brought into contact, 
from the breaking up of the Roman Empire down- 
wards, with tlie best results of Greek, Roman, and 
Hebrew civilisation, and were enabled to enter step 
by step into that inheritance, while at the same time 

• The Communion of Saints: the Bampton Lecture, 1851. By 
Henry Bristow Wilson, B.D. Lecture VIII. p. 27G. 
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new fields were opened for their mental activity in 
science, invention, and geographical discovery, which 
ugaiu brought within their ken, not only numbers of 
tribes and nations existing in early or degenerate 
stages of civilisation, but also the languages, the 
religions, the literature, and the institutions of races 
which had reached a high degree of civilisation in 
antiquity. The recently developed sciences of com- 
parative philology, mythology, and law in the wide 
sense, are fully comparable, in the importance of 
their effuct on our mental range, to the opening np 
of Greek antiquity which ushered in the Rcnais- 
sance. 

But this entire development tooli place, as was 
remarked above, under the superincumbent pressure 
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the stories of tbo creation and the deluge ; and 
those of the south, at a similarly low stage, seized 
with avidity on angels, saints, and martyrs, and 
peopled heaven with a whole hierarchy of glorified 
beings; while, at the same time, they both alike 
gave a definite and material turn to the central 
dogmas of the Church, such as the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, Heaven and Hell, and the Day of Judg- 
ment. 

At the present day, persons who are enlightened 
in other respects, but who are subject to the mental 
obtusencss or myopia which wo euphemistically call 
being ** matter-of-fact** people, and who represent, 
and arc as it were survivals of, the lower stage of 
development just mentioned, are perfectly aware that 
all such dogmas are fictions. But at the same time, 
being ** matter-of-fact*' persons, that is, their men- 
tal development having been arrested at a stage re- 
presentative of an early period of civilisation, they 
do not perceive the facts which have pushed up 
from within, have displaced, and occupied the room 
of the old "matter-of-fact** dogmas, but, denying 
these, they are either content to leave a blank nega- 
tion in their stead, or else they try to replace them 
by some equally " matter-of-fact*' invention of their 
own. 
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But what are these new facta, which spring from. I 
the same root, so to speak, as the old dogmas, dia- 
place the dead last year'a wood, and aend up living j 
shoots in its place ? What are these new facta which i 
the "matter-of-fact" people do not see? And who 
are thu people who see them ? The foregoing paper I 
is the answer to these questions. The people who i 
see these facts are the imaginative poets ; the facts | 
which they see are the facts of the real supemtt- 
taral, which they describe from the mirror of their 
own minds. Only by being seen iu the mirror of the 
mind can nny facts, can even " matter-of-fact" facta 
lie seen. And the one fatal and fontal blindness, 
which is the source and parent of every kind of 
"matter-of-fact" bliudncsa, is this, the inability to 
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their owu ancestors and descendants, the societies 
which have preceded them and which will follow 
them. This latter relation is the relation of vital 
organic development of which I speak. Individuals, 
however specifically diflFerent, belong to one and the 
same kind, their characters or mental structures are 
formed on the same generic plan. They may be consi- 
dered in a rough diagrammatic way as so many brains 
— for I am now speaking of the organic development 
itself, and not of the question whether the brain is or 
is not worked by a soul seated within it ; I am speak- 
ing of the how, not of the by whom or by what. To 
these brains, then, are brought in, so to speak, all the 
multifarious acquisitions of knowledge. The work of 
discovering, appropriating, and communicating these 
acquisitions goes to increase the power and vitality 
of the brains themselves. They assimilate and 
mould the knowledge, arrange it and organise it into 
systems of science, art, or poetry. For the purpose 
of naming and describing what we are and where we 
stand in civilisation, we make use of the knowledges 
we have acquired, or the works of art we have produced. 
But neither the acquired knowledges nor the produc- 
tions of art arc the vital powers by which they have 
been produced or acquired. They are not ourselrcs. 
They serve to explain us to ourselves, like so many 

N 
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signs, or connters, or names. The actoally prodnC' 
ing, nciiQJriiig, and enjoying them is the vital this^. 
That is tho thing which has determined what they- 
mean for us now, and which ivill determine what they 
will mean for us in the future. 

It is this \'ital and organic mental process upon 
which the great imaginative and philosophic poeto- 
have fastened ; it is the movement, the steps, of th», 
process itself which they are describing to us, when- 
they describe tho Divine. We can tell when they 
are inventing and when they are describing. We 
can distinguish the advonlnrona voyage into mytho- 
logy and fairyland from the serious and earnest gase 
into the mirror that reflects the world. The poets 
themGelvcs, too, know well the difference. It was 
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3{iltDD, who, profoaDdlj- believing in it, endeaTaurod 
to image it forLh iu poetiy im bv imaged the first 
created pair, the celestial and the' robcl iiicrarclilus. 
But Uod caniiot be imaged as poetry images, because 
BO to image is to limit ; and tbia was no doubt ouu 
rooson of the Mosaic probibition of images. Milton 
erred against tbia fact or law of the mind, and tbo 
result was that the strong vital forco, which bo hail 
iniprisoned in his poem, shattorod his poetry and 
remained transcendant. 

Then poets approached from another side. In- 
stead of attempting to image God, the; took the 
lowlior conrso of imaging how man is aifectod in bis 
presence, Lho presence of on Infinite Being. Words- 
worth laid hold, so to speak, of the force which had 
shnltered Milton's poem, the force of the divine id*a 
aa it was in the mind, and described that force itself. 
In this way it admitted of dcscripUon. And not 
only of description in the measured and coutempUi* 
tire Wordswortliiati language, but also in the rich 
and glowing imagery of Tennyson, which is proof 
and oon&rmatioii of the true method having bo<:n 
found. For, though poetry is tbe child of iudiddnal 
genius more than any other offspring of tbe mind, 
yet it has its UiHtory and its conditions of develop- 
meut. There is a progiess in poetry us iu every- 
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thing that helongs to man ; a right coarse and a 
wrong to choose between at every moment ; and 
imich to he learnt fi-otn the examples of the past. 
From these the true poet gathers lesBons which ho 
tmliodics in his art ; and hia geniaa, which cannot 
be learnt, gives him the privilege of deciphering and 
applj'ing them. 



NOTE. 



ON THE TRUE SYMBOL OF CHRISTIAN 

UNION. 



ON THE TRUE SYMBOL OF CHRISTIAN 

UNION. 

[Being the Note referred to at p. 172.] 

The present critical position of things in oar own 
established Church, and also more or less in all 
sections of Christendom, will I hope exonerate me 
from the charge of presumption, if I set down some 
thoughts which have occurred to me on the above 
subject, though without any sort of authority or 
indeed any special claim to be heard. The matter 
is one of deep public interest, and may well engage 
the attention of any one, whether he stands within 
the Christian pale or without. It will moreover be 
seen that many of the remarks which follow could 
hardly come from the pen of an ordained minister, 
4it least of the English Church. 

It appears to me, then, that there is one thing, 
Aud only one, which can save the Christian Church 
from certain though possibly gradual dissolution, or 
from decay more fatal still, and that is the recogni- 
tion and actual adoption in practice of the true out- 
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■ ward boud of Christian luioQ, I mean the symbol I 
hy wbicli memliers of the society are known and 
recognised as such. I speak of the outward bond or 
symbol only, for if the inward bond whiob knits 
ChristianH together needed renewal, the case would 
be beyond rerdedy. 

The true outward bond or symbol of ChriBtian 
inembersbip is not of an intellectual but of a prac- 
tical character. It is not a common creed, but a 
common allegiance. It is not a belief about Christ, 
but a profeasioo of obedience to him. The queation 
decisive of membersbip is not — Do you believe that 
Jesus Christ is God? or Do you believe that Jesus 
Christ rose from tho dead ? but — Do you accept 
Jesus Christ as your master and your pattern ? 
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I ahlo exchange. It is not euoagh to beliovc in Ood 
iti tbf abstract, or a.a He mny be represcitted hy 
pliiloRoplij. Christians differ front Theists hy be- 
lii^nng in tlint God in whom Jesus Christ beliorcd, 

I and whom, hy his own belief, he revealed to others. 
To believe iu Christ is, not to believe that he is 

I God, bat thut he hus the words of eternal Ufo. Tho 
first disciples were Ixiuiid to him and to one another 
by this belief. That is the bond of anion still. A 
disciple is one who has the same feelings towards 
Ood uid towards men as the Master hua, the santo 
doties for tbo present world, Iho same hopes for 

\ eternity. To reahao this, we must go back to that 
tiino ill the history of tho priniitiTe chorch when it 
I confounded and scattered by the event of the 

I Crootfixiou. We must Hken ourselves to those who 
said, " Wo trnsted that it had been he, which should 

I luTu redeemed Israel : and beside all this, to-day is 

I the third day since these things were done ;" — that 

I JB, hf/on- the belief in the IksnrrectioD had arisen 
11 the church. Do we still liclieve in Jesus Christ ; 

I do we still acknowledge that he has the words of 

[ vtemol life ; do we shore his love and obedicuco 
towards God, his charity towards men, his duties for 
the present world, hts hopes for et^sruity ; and that. 

I whether he rose ftata tbo dead the third d^ or not ^ 
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If we do, tlien there is no hindrance to our adopting 
the principle of professed allegiance to Jeans Christ 
as the true symbol of Christian membersMp. Aud 
also we can comprehend in that membership, 80 far 
as we are concerned, those who add to their allegi- 
ance a belief either in the resurrection, or the incar- 
nation, or any other articles of the ancient creed. 
The condition of membership ia shifted from the pro- 
fession of a belief to a profession of obedience and 
diacipleship. The centre of union remains, as be- 
fore, Christ himself; the attitude of the memberB 
towards him is changed, and changed in such a way 
as both to enlarge their numbers and increase their 
sincerity. While at the same time those who adopt 
the new symbol arc relieved from the painfal and 
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flhoold still be able to support lumself on beliefs, of 
which he belie^-es himself with sorrow to have seen 
the hollo woe Hs. 

Tho idea that the trno symbol of Christian uoion 
is ft profession of allegiuiice to Christ, irrespoctive of 
creed, properly so called, is nothicg more than u 
devolopment of the conclBsiou reached by Mr. H. B. 
Wilaon iii his Bamptou Lectures on The Commanion 
oj Saints, from which I quoted in the foregoing 
Essay. He has himself devel<^od it in another 
direction, namely, the applicability in practice of the 
principle which he advocates. His conclusion is 
this, to take one passage among several : 

Uid munti more tli&n in any other imi^inary or nut] 
m, aro wc jiieti6ed in considering tlie moral pur- 
^rllich Christians havo manifested, as tho eaeonlial 
B^bond of tlicir union ; tliat moral purpose bein}j, ttiat mun 
I should bo confonued to tho image of Chriat ; that they 
' slionld work togolhor with Him, in tbat portion of His 
work which admits of it, namely, in counteracting the 
power of sin over tho human race. ' For Ibis cause was 
the Son of God manifested, that He might destroy tho 
woiks of the devil."" 

If that moral purpose is the "essential bond," 
I then I arguo, that the profession of it, which is tho 
I profiession of allegiance to Christ, will naturally be 
• Thf Cvmtiuai-ii of Sainu, Loet VIII. p. SSi. 
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the outward bond, or symbol of it. And it ia obvi- 
ous that there is nothing in these ideas which im- 
pugns either the possibility or the fact of miracles. 
It is possible to be a firm believer in the creed, and 
yet hold that a lielief in it ia not to be required as a 
condition of church -membership. 

To put the nature of Mr. Wilson's view in a still 
clearer light, it may be well to contrast it with the 
view of the Church and Eohgion given by another 
groat and honoured teacher, writing some ten years 
earUer, Arnold of Kugby, in his Fragment on the 
Church. Having distinguished the religion from 
the church of Christ, he proceeds : 

" By Chrifitian religion I menn tliat knowledge of (.iod 
of the Holy ypirit, by 
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and of Cluiflt, and that 
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Tbo conceptions of both toachevs agree in rcgaril- 
ing tlie Cborcli as defined nml held together by its 
religion ; but they differ in this, that, whereas 
Arnold teparalf» the two by making the church sub- 
sidiary to the religion, Mr. Wiisoii simply ilUtin- 
i)nuket the two, by identifying the religion with the 
moral pnrj)036 of the charch. The religion is, with 
him, the church's life, the vital action of the eiiciety, 
the purpose which nnimalcs it from within, and not 
merely a something;, not itself, which it was inati- 
toted to achiere or to promote. Hence Mr. Wilson's 
iJffSnition of tlio church and his definittou of the 
rehgion esaeutially coincide. They are two aspects 
of the same thing. The same " moral put|>oge" 
defines them both at once. But Arnold, after defin- 
ing tba church, has still to look for n definition of 
the religion ; which he cannot take from the moral 
action of the charch, becaasc the pnrpose of pro* 
noting the religion ia the very thing by which the 
church has proviouBly been defined. 

Mr. Wilson's exact philosophical method savea 
him from confusing the practical moral purpose, 
which is thu religion, of the church, with any tcpccu- 
Utive theories or ideas in which it may at any time, 
or from time to time, havo boon clotht^d. Ho di^ 
L tinsuslies, without svparating, the Klors from their 
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action. Arnold, who has no sncli sure gaide, raises 
up the epeculative with tbe practical elements in Mb 
definition of the religion. Christianity cont&ins. he 
says, "a divine philosophj', which we may coll its 
religion," as well as " a divine polity which is its 
Church," He distiuguiahes church from religion, 
but doeB not go the length of distinguishing religion 
from philosophy. 

This brings me to notice in the nest place a 
point of the utmost importunco to the new symbol 
of Christian union. The new symbol enables us to 
recognise how vital the difference is betiveen religion 
and philosophy, between the moral and the specu- 
lative elements iu the body of Christian thought; 
CEflhlca ua in couEcquence to exclude what is pbilo- 
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belief tlmt he had the words of eternal life, notwitb- 
fitajiding his death oiid hnrlal, — to them, at that 
moment, aud in that n^'o anil country, his roeurrec- 
tion would Becm the very form and mode io which 
the jtofisMsiou of the words of eternal life would 
naturally be manifested. *' Ought not Christ to have 
snlTercd these things and to enter into his glory?'* 
The resurrection isupplomented afterwards by the 
Rsceusion) was the proof thnthe liatl ciiLerod into his 
plory, that he van in the A-aition of eternal life. It 
appeared to them as a fact of sight, which waa the 
proof of everything else, thoagh in reality it waa tli« 
ifisalt of their faith, not the reason for it. 

Other articles followed lu duo course, until tliat 
whole systc-m was framed whifh we know as the 
Apostles* Creed. There were the Jndaizera and the 
Gnostics to boTnct and oombatcd, as the Bishop of 
Durham has poiutod out in the Introduction to his 
edition of tlie Epistles to the Colossiaus and to 
PbitemoD. St. Paul's other Kpistles had no doubt n 
similar origin, that is to say, their puqjOBc was to 
uiRwer intellectual aa well as moral and practical 
qoestiouH, and thns to hoild np n body of doctrine 
nl onct! cxplanntor}' to friends and tenable against 
fides. The same may be said of the great Epistle t4> 
Hebrews in the second plncp, and also thirdly. 
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fis I apprehend, of that unrivftUod strain of severe 
yet often tender and intpassioBed tLonght, known to 
as as St. John's Gospel.* It was compulsory oa 
those who iu that ago helieved that Jeeus had th« 
words of eternal life, to throw that brfief into a 
speculative form, not only iu order to meet the 
onslaught of rival speculations, but to give shape and 
consistency to the belief, I shonid rather say the 
J'uifh, iu Cbristj iu the disciple's own mind. The 
resurrection was the first product of this necessity. 

Read by this light, the articles of the creed ore 
to us evideuce, not of their owu vitality, hut of the 
force and vitality of that faith iu Christ out of which 
they sprang. That faith framed them, partly con- 
sciously and partly unoonsciously, out of the ideas 
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numd, to meet the irants of Ihose days and of many 
^ days which vcre then yet to como. The resurrection 
r in ft tiieory ; tho incarnatiou ia a theory ; and bo ou 
' of the rest. To hold sU Lboae theories distingmehod 
the Christian from the non-ChriBtiiin in those days, 
and several of the luttr odl-s were, I npprehcndt 
especially devised iu order to do so. But they are 
I not the religion. The religion was that faith In 
I Jesns Christ, that Joyful confidence in him, which 
I gave them birtht and which will sorvivo them, ready 
r if need be to create others, to meet new forms of 
I hostility in speculative shape. Tho times, how- 
3r, change and pass, new knowledge produces new 
opinions, and it is not likely that Christianity will 
ever again be cidled upon to invest itself in the plat«- 
armonr of a cosmologj-. At the same time, if there 
uo persons to whom these articles of tht: ancient 
RTced are dear, or persons to whom they kre neces- 
sary, persons who either rejoice to believe in them, 
or desiio to do go, there is do shadow of a reason why 
they should not. No fellow Christian will rob thetu 
of their belief. But let not them in thoir tarn rob 
others, less fortunate than they, of the thought, that, 
behind and if need bo in place of these, is a rook upon 
I vhich hope may bnild, the rock of fuith upon which 
a beliefs themselves were founded. 
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There is one point in particular which makes tho 
articlfis of the creed especially tmsuitable for a sym- 
bol of union at the present day. Owing to the con- 
ditions under which they were produced, they are 
built upon the supernatural in that false sense of the 
word which has been noticed in the foregoing Essay, 
the iiuraailous supernataral, as distinguished from ' 
the true supernatural, meaning an tmneen world ' 
bound up, though nnaeen, with the present seen world 
in one and the same order and dominion of Nature, 
which is tho dominion of God. To accept theso 
articles of the creed in the sense in which they were 
first formulated is therefore to accept the false and 
un philosophical notion of the supernatural, the un- 
tenablo ccnception of a divice iuterference with tho 
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trtU! KDtagonistfi of Cliristiaaity are not the raling 
uleas of thia or any other age, but other Bystema of 
belief and of prfictico, other commanioDB or societies 
built upon non-Christian principles, and clniming to 
supersede Chriatianity. To adopt an ancient croed 
M tho symbol of communion is to court defmt at 
the bands of contemporary rivals, whose aystema are 
drawn from the modern fand of ideas. It is liko 
having to defi^nd a foriress of tho eleventh century 
against artillery of the nlneteonth. 

I am here on ground recently troddtrn by the bigh- 
*st aathority in the Church of England, uar pre- 
sent justly rcYCrcd Archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
Charge delivered at Ashford.' lie there saye : 

'• The Ooepel. therefore, -with the supomatural" 
I ^meaning the miraculous] "element eliminated, has ceased 
T to ho tho Goapcl ; it may l»e a philrwopliy with more or 
L leaa dum to a preference over other human tyateraa ; but 
■ it ta not tbat which the Apostles nrecivod from tho Lord 
k'ADd banded down from Ilim to he the guide of oU na- 
I tonB."t 

These are two of tho Ter>- points against whiek 
Imy fon^goin}; argument has been directed. In the 
r first place I have tried to show, that tho Gospel with 

• lUpnUiiiticJ OS t'haiiter It. of T'k ihurth 0/ lite Fulnrr. 
HMmilUn. 1880, 

t Work citeJ, p. 38. 
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the miraculoQS element is a. pLiloeoplij, without it k 
religion ; whereas the Archhiahop holds the very ra- 
verse, namely, that without the miraculons the Gos- 
pel is a philoKophy, aod only with it is a rehgion. And 
secondly my argument has been, that the principal 
articles of the freed, or say rather those relating to 
the person of Christ and the Triune nature of God,* 

' The Triniic iiatnro of God is an idea ivhicb lias its root is 
huuan natnrc itself; it ia a iliiect and immediate cocseijnetiea at 
llic Hnthi'opomorphiBni nhich attacbea to all knowledge. W« ooQ>- 
ccire of God as an lafinilo Spirit, and b; that sole act, vithciid 
going farther, na coueeire Him as siimlac to oorselves, that is, 
as havini; a /iiimni( as irell as a divine anpcot. That in Him 
wliioh ie in communion witb qb is then called the Second Person, 
or aspect, of tlie Triuit; ; anil the union of tUeso two afpeots ia 
the Third. These facts in hamnn natnro, Ihat is, in the intimate 
mcchanisn o[ hnman tbonght, made it inevitahle [aB now, after th» 
Cb) that the doetrine of the Triuitf sboolcl he 
framed, its Iramers being men irho ircre fllleil with a ileep, pure. 
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" received from Lhe l40rJ," but arose spon- 
(Tttownisly &ad were devc^Ioped gradually- in the miu'U 
I of the disciples. 

Again the Archbisliop saj-s farther on : 

" I am aware that somo of our antagonists tiy to draw 

a line between the supcrnutural and the miraculous, but 

the luauifcstatiou of the i^ii|jeniutural is a miracle; and 

what I have been contemling for is this — that the whohi 

of C'hristinnity ja huilt upon a inaiufuabition of the super- 

natun), Wo need not enter hero on Bishop Ilutlet'a sag- 

Ration tiiat what wc call miracles may be not any 8to|i- 

L ping of tha laws of nature, but the manifcatntion of some 

r order of nature, which has its own higher lawi^ 

to of intervening at the times and under the circuiu- 

I which God has fixed for their api>oaranue. I 

• ttfiT the i^undtd student to Bishop Butler's treat- 

r inunt of the subject."* 

Neither do I, any luoro than thu Archbishop, 
[ foci culled npoii to discuss thia question. For it ts 
I the very gist of my present ftrgomeut, that the deoi- 



I -tvhisa to belicTR, and ntill more It they podtiroljr ilon;, Uiat Uiom 
1 it aiub ■ BMOg u Uiii. 

But U tbry nr atiicn go taither. and detijr Uiat wo btvo tni- 
SHOO for tlw ciiitti-DCo ot God in the »ea»e of an loSnite Spirit. 
I «lw U the reaiiiji ot that Uiaae idea desoribod aboro, — Iben, I 
I Uunk, lb*} am tstutlf mUmiidiii); llw [ilaiu tacts ot hninaa natnre, 
I ij ipi'lfiriwg an iMisenUal mode ot thu mind'i worldnt; for a mern 
I jdcce of uftbiiliiglo fiction. Tbo nimi i* tbc aalj mbroi in >lueb 
I tte «iiiltu>r" o( Qod's «i1iL'dck can ba rtiad ; anJ lata Ibat niimr 
B4I111T, tor tbe muit i>>rl, hanllr oondMOtsad to look. 
• Ihid. II. lOl-l. 
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sicii! of sutli questions, yes or no, is not an esscntiaT 
couUitioii of Ciiristian memberBliip. It lies witliioi 
the scope of llic Arcbljishop's avgnmcnt, and Ibere- 
forc he (very properly) brings in Bishop Butler to 
Buppleineiit wbiit Lit) limits forbid him to discnsB at 
length. But it lies beyond the scopoofmine; for 
the poBsib._.i.y of whnt I call the true Bupernatural 
intervening in the course of nature, manifesting itself 
in miroclesj as the Archbishop puts it, is and can- 
not help being a philosophical question, and as sncb 
ought not to be made an obhgatorj' part of a reli- 
gions creed. 

Still I ivill make two closely connected remarka 
un this conception, and the first is this, that it is 
reiillv a Burroiidor of the " mh-aculous" as distin- 
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ception cuts both waj's; it is an aid to " faith" ou 
one Biilc, hut it is an appeal to " reason" on the 
other. It supplies u thoorj' by which we may moro 
readily conceive tbe possibility of the events desig- 
Bated as miracles, but in doing so, and to iho extent 
tliat wo adopt the theory, it places the belief or dis- 
belief of those (iveuts on grounds of '^dence. like 
nay other events in history, by conceiving' them as 
subordinate to lau: Tbe simple accoptniico of tbcm 
OD authority, without question asked, is given up. 

Observe luoroover thitt, this question having been 
oDoe definitely raised, as tbe Archbishop's Charge 
aboWB tliat tt haa, to make a belief in tbe mirocu- 
louB an obligatory coniUUon of Church membership 
is really to add a itew article to the creed, and one 
which determines the sense of all the rest. For 
tboogh it is tme that tbe Cbnrch from tbe very 
earliest tiniea not only 1>clieTod in tbe miraculons, 
but made the miraculous an essential and distinutivo 
part of its creed, yet this wtui not tbe rairoculouH as 
distinguished from tbe Bupematural in the truo 
sense (oa I have called itt of the imercn world alone, 
uid apart from the ijnestion whether it is a miracu- 
lonsly intervening world or not. The question of n 
diatinction between the tmo and the miraculonsly 
Intervening sopLTnatuml hod not then been raised. 
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The Bupematural and the miriiculoua were then 
looked npon us one and the same thing. And it is i 
one of the cireumstancea in which the expansive- 
ness, and comprehensiveness, and therefore also tha 
vitality of the religion consists, that it can keep tha i 
kernel and reject the shell of a doctrine, when the | 
fruit as a whole has once reached that point of ma- 
turity at which shell aiid kernel are clearly distin^ j 
guished from each other. 

Unless the Chnrch ceases to require an intellec- ■ 
tnal creed bs the symbol of membership, it will find | 
that the question proposed to every individual who 
reflects on religious matters is, not whether he is pro- 
pared to become a disciple of Christ, but whether ho 
is prepared to accept the doctrine of the miractilons. 
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with fidelity to JeBos Christ. Learned and anlcarned 
alike, the clever imd the doll, the simple and the 
acute, — all may moet as brotbora, on this common 
groand, where none le afore or after other, but where 
all may rejoice to lay aside these trivial distinctions 
of earthly ranity, and riBe into the clearer and pnror 
atmosphere of love and service to their common 
Master, and to Almighty God, his Father and uurs. 

And at the s&xac time that the old foundation 
fails, another is offered. The conception of tho true 
supernatural, the nuseou world beyond and embrac- 
ing the seen world, a conception which is completely 
in harmony with tho ideas of tho present age, is not 
oniy left open to, but is even held for, religion by 
philotiophy. Its csistenco is no dream, but is con- 
firmed and defined by philosophical analysis of the 
very structure and laws of thought. In other words, 
the haeis of tho conception is laid in humau nature, 
ton to oU mankind. Religion is not, by 
, receiving its basis at the bauds of 
ifay ; it receives it iVom hnman nature ileelf, 
as a conception which rebgion and philosophy aro 
equally concerned to defend. It is thereforo comnutn 
ground to philosophy and to religion, not a concep- 
tion rejeoteit by one iinti embraced by the other, as 
tho Cklse supernatural ta. On that common ground 
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philoaopljy and religion may meet without antago- 
nism. 

Just as a revealed philosophi/ is a contradiction 
in terms, so also is a non-reveaUd religion. The 
ideas of philosophy mast be laboriously sought, 
those of religion arise spontaneously. The great 
object of religion, God the father of the spirits of all 
llesh, is rtivealed to the mental eye in a way analo- 
gous to that ill which the sun in heaven is revealed 
to the bodily eye. His existence cannot be proved 
by inference), but must he immediately perceived- 
What can be done is to couch tho mental eye to per- 
ceive it. This is tho ofGce of religious teachers in 
iill times ; it was especially that of the Hebrew pro- 
uhots, imd of Jesus Christ the last and greatest of 
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woald be right now, in making; a creed the symbol 
of membership iu the Chrietian BOcietj. No other 
course wcuKl be opcu to them. But thiit could not 
prevent the inevitable diaruptlou. PhiloBopby and 
religion, vhicb ore nataral disparates though nlso 
oatnral allies, would from the first huve been bound 
together in attempted identit;, and the church noold 
bavo been founded not ou a rock bat on a volcano. 

I return, then, to the point from whicb I set oat ; 
the true symbol of Cbristiaii incmbership is allegi- 
ance and discipleship, not belief of a creed. Yon 
eiutuot take a creed as jonr Bymbol without founding 
tbe chorch ou nbat is iu its nature uncertain and 
depending on inference, iustoad of on what is self- 
evident ; and it is just because tbo resurrection 
appeared self-evident to the first disciples that thi-y 
made it the basis of their symbol. And bo it re- 
membeied that the adoption of the new ajmhol, in 
place of the old, iu no way forbids tbo belief in tho 
creed, bat simply admits to membership somo of 
those who do not believe it. 

It is those who believe in tho miracolooa and In 
tho eroed whom tbe doctrine now set forth ehieSy 
ooaceras. It is to their attention that I would 
especially commend it. It is iu their power to adopt 
and act upon it, not in theirs whom tbo present 
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Bymbol excludes. And they can adopt it without 
changing one jot of their present beliefs. It does 
not require them to give up the miraculous, but only 
to give up makiug it the basis of union, for which 
purpose it is demonstrably unfit. 

Yet, in another direction, the magnitude and 
vital character of the proposed change mast not be 
dissimulated. It may be hoped that the vigour and 
energy and purity of the faith will be renewed there- 
by. But let no one suppose that the church will be 
a society of the same character after it as before. 

Christ will still be the Head, the Bond of union, 
the beloved Lord and Master of the society, but that 
Head and Bond and Lord will not be as heretofore 
divine. The church' will be at unity within itself; 
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age them. Its faith will no longer be an authorita- 
tive list of quasi-philosophical doctrines, but, like 
Christ's, a humble but assured confidence in the 
Maker and Ruler of the Universe. 

" Eternity, be thou 
My refuge," 

will be its watchword. 

In short it will have gone back to its first prin- 
ciples; it will be a renewed, perhaps a vigorous 
society, and with fair hopes of embracing ultimately 
all mankind; the great natural obstacles to which, 
as distinguished from obstacles which (like creeds) 
are self-made, consist not so much in the tendency 
to yield to known temptations, or to act against 
light and knowledge, which is properly called sin, 
though that is of the utmost gravity, as in the wide 
and deeply marked diversities of type in men's in- 
nate dispositions and characters. But whatever 
may be the difficulties before the Church, and what- 
ever its hopes of overcoming them, it will frankly 
have gone back to its first principles, will have re- 
nounced the worldly elements on which it has 
hitherto leaned, and will have to begin the world 
anew. 
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I. 

Critics of poetry are often much at sea with regard 
to the principles of the art, the prodactions of which 
they criticise, and consequently with regard to the 
logic proper to be applied to it. Thus we often find 
questions as to the degree of freedom from rales to 
be accorded to poets, — questions as to how far they 
are bound by previous practice, how £eu* they may 
go in initiating changes of their own, — stated in such 
a way as to admit of no other answer but one dictated 
by the personal taste of the critic for the time being, 
however great may be the array of learning and 
acuteness ranged in support of the critic's view of 
what previous practice has been. 

I will take an instance from a work which is 
deservedly of the very highest authority in these 
respects, one besides to which I am most largely in- 
debted for the facts which I am about to use in the 
present Essay, — Dr. Guest's invaluable History of 

p 
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E'KiV'^h WnitliDiH.' There we find the following 
criticism of ^lilton. Referring to the lines, 

"Death his dart 
.Slioclc, hut delayed to strike, though oft invoiced," 

as HI] iiistimte of a "period ending immediately after 
the first RvUaLIe of the verge," hy the pause intro- 
duced after slionk, he proceeds: 

" If it ho sftid, that such sudden and ahrupt termina- 
tion of the sentence often suita the subject, and is strik- 
in^ly beautiful — the beauty will be acknowledged, bnt it 
is a beauty beyonii the reach of Milton's metre, a beauty 
tlicrefore which he had no right to meddle with. Verei- 
llcntiou ccaofs ta be n science, if its laws may he thus 
li-htly brokeu."t 

TTprt' we have versification conceived as a science 
Imviiiff di^firminulo laws which poets are bonnd to 
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«])d condemn Uiero to be honoured rather in tha 

breach than the observence, — then what aro tha 

laws of verso, or aro there any, whioh poets are 

honnd to honour by the obtiervanco and not by the 

lach ? What is the trao freedom of poets, and 

is it to bo distingaiahed from license ? 

The truth in this matter can only be seen by 

taking a wider purview aud range than is nanally 

attempted by eritica. We must ask what sort of 

ihing poetry is, what class of phenomena it belong 

I, and what ia the logic proper to it as a member of 

X class. Tben it will be seen that the conception 

laws or rules of art, and of n license accorded to 

liuB to dispense with them, is here entirely out of 

tee. That is not the kind of logic to apply to 

', and consequently not to Tersification which Is 

among its means and iDstrnmeuts. 

Poetry is a part of human %-oliintary effort or 
operation, and like the rest is defined by its end or 
pnrpoae ; for in all these eases the end aimed ut by 
the thing defined, and the generative or efficient 
'^iidple which eonstitutes it, coincide. The theory 
iflf poetry must follow the nature of poetry, and adopt 
tte dednitioD determined thereby : and tlierefore 
ntist bo treated as a branch of pmctieat science. 
it HO with the various branches of physical science. 
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There we cannot proceed iu the same way, because 
vee do not know what the ends turned ut by nature J 
are. There the efficient and the final cuuees cannot | 
be known to coincide ; we cannot say, such and sach 
Is nature's goal, and then proceed to ask by what- 1 
means she reachea it. We see efficient causes only ; 
and that they tend to a goal at all is rather matter I 
of a priori specalation than of obserration or induc- 
tion. 

The logic, therefore, which is properly applicablfr' 1 
to poetry, so far from consisting of the conceptions- 1 
of iaws and license, consists of those of mil and ] 
means ; and means again bi'eaks np into parts, (l}> ] 
the material, or snbject-matter, in and of which 
poetry consists, namely, articulate language, and (2) 
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-and feeling hj lamjaage in such a way as to give 
imaginative iilcasure. The word language distin- 
gaisbes poetry from music, the sounds of which are 
not articulate;* and by the omission of metre, which 
is a condition but not an indispensable one, prose 
becomes in certain cases admissible into poetry, as 
indisputably it not unfrcquently is. 

It is the glory of poetry, that, being based upon 
"what is lowest and commonest, it attains what is 
highest and noblest ; based, I mean, upon the uni- 
versal gift of language, so that it is accessible to all 
mankind, without requiring any special faculty or 
training, it attains to the expression and exhibition 
of the noblest and subtlest emotion and of the larg- 
-est and truest thought. Of all the fine arts, poetry 
alone walks in the broad main highway of human 
Aspiration and development. The others, music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, stand upon some 
one or more special and singular faculty, gifts of eye, 
or ear, or interpretation of sight, touch, and muscu- 
lar sensibility ; and though all of these issue as it 
were in poetry, and have the same purposed end, 
namely, the production of imaginative pleasure, yet 
in the special sense of the term i)oetry, in which it 

* Coleridge. Literary RemairUt toI. i. p. 219. The whole 0;^ 
Loct. XIII. dcsenres repeated pemsal. 
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luiatiR, not imaginalire power or iiuagiiiatiTa plea- 
buro, liut tlic lilt by wliicL tliat pleasure is attained^ 
Ihcy are broutlly diBtiuguished from it, and occupy a 
less catholic position. Poetry is distinguished fi-um 
j'uintiug by appealing immediately . to the meutol 
eye, not mediately through the eye of sense ; and. 
from music, first, by appealing to thought as well as 
fceJiiig, and secondly by consisting of sounds none 
ofwhifh ure wholly musical, since the consonantal 
sounds, nhich are necessary in language to the ar- 
ticulation of the vowels, furnish an ever-present non- 
mnsical element. 

Looking again at that side of poetry on which it 
luilts or may include prose composition, we see 
that, on the one hand, metro is not necessary to 
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of protection. On the other hand, prose, when it' 
rises into poetry, becomes as nearly musical as lan- 
guage without metre can be ; it becomes rhythmical. 
Bhythm is common ground to verse and prose; 
metre distinguishes them. Metre enables a further 
glory to be added to the most rhythmical prose 
poetry, but then it must be metre in the hands of 
a master. The border line is touched and made 
evident when we compare such prose as this : 

'' Are not Abana and Pharpbar, rivers of Damascus, 
better than all the waters of Israel I May I not wash in 
them and be clean T* 

with the illuminating gleam diffused over those 
rivers by one imaginative touch of Milton*s : 

*' Of Abana and Pharphar, lucid streams." 



We have, then, in verse three steps or stages, 
related to each other as means to ends, language, 
metre, poetry. The properties of language are con- 
ditions to which metre must conform, and which it 
has to make the most of. Those of metre perform 
precisely the same office for poetry. The character 
of the pronunciation in the ordinary speech of any 
people is what mainly determines the character of 
its metres ; and the character of its metres that of 
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itH jioetry, so fur as its clothing of Boiindn is con- 
cerned. Conversolj', it is the character, or as it is 
cMcd the geniaa of a people, which, contributiag 
hrgely to mould all three, is the unifying bond and 
connection between them. In English, as we shall 
presently see, we have three different kinds of atresf, 
ench belonging to one of these stages ; the word- 
stress, which falls upon a syllable or syllables of 
worils; the metrical stress, which falls upon syllables 
wliicli either have or may receive a word-stress, 
ivliun the niftre requireB it; and the emphasis or 
rhetorical stress, which is superadded to the metri- 
cal, and cmployn it freely as a co-operating inetru- 
ment in the production of poctieal espression. 

In diatluguishing these three kinds of stress, I 
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ho thinks that, since the metrical stress ought to 
fall on the word the and does not, there being no 
stress on that word at all, metrical stress is a fiction. 
This is like denying the existence of a component 
force in a resultant, because it does not for itself 
appear in the resultant. If metrical stress did not 
€xist, where would be the verse itself, which Shelley's 
distribution of emphasis so beautifully moulds, over- 
riding and employing the ictus ? There are, to my 
car, three strongly emphatic syllables : 

0, wi'ep for Adonuis ! — The quick Dreams. 

Nor can I think for a moment, with Professor 

Mayor, tliat the unimportant the ** is intentionally 

« 

prefixed to the important word quick to give it addi- 
tional emphasis." 

All language is a creation of human eiffort and 
volition; but there are certain physical conditions 
upon which that creation depends, namely, the cha- 
racter and range of the sounds, breathings, pauses, 
^c, which the human voice can utter, or can utter 
most readily. These sounds, along with the pecu- 
liarities which they derive from* nature, we employ 
for a purpose, the purpose, namely, of fixing, recall- 
ing, moulding, and interchanging thought and feel- 
ing. That is the first stage in the volitional pro- 
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CL'SB \vbifb ends in poetiy. Lfiuguage so formed 
then Lfuomca the material, in and oat of which 
vii'lfc is framccl. That is a secontl effort of Tolition. 
Wlictlier metre and langnage were formed concur- 
reutl}', 01' language first and metre afterwards, it is 
at any rate eonvenieut logically to consider language 
as the first, hecauso wo can more readily abstract 
from railre in considering language, than from lan- 
rjnago in considering metre. The peculiarities of 
pronunciation irupoaod by nature are more com- 
plclely beyond our power to alter than are even the 
forma of articnlate language, and far more than the 
farms of metricnl language. An involuntary, not 
chosen but imposed wet of conditions, then, more or 
less modilial.ile, is the standing ground or point of 
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of the third and highest of the three stages which 
have been described, the broad table-land of poetry, 
we can discern a neighbouring height of somewhat 
lower elevation, rising from the same basis of lan- 
guage, bat separated from as by a cleft or gully in 
the second stage, I mean the difference between 
metrical and non-metrical composition. Those 
lower heights are the field of prose literature. I 
represent them as loivery because prose literature is 
not so wholly free to seek imaginative pleasure as 
poetry in the stricter sense is ; its beauties of com- 
position, its rhetoric, its rhythm, in one word the 
pleasure at which it aims, are all subordinate to 
some rue which is its first and principal purpose. 
It stands to poetry somewhat as architecture stands 
to the other fine arts. Useful purposes must first be 
served ; and then beauty and aesthetic enjoyment may 
lawfully be combined with the satisfaction of them. 

But the purposes of prose and metrical literature 
are too nearly the same, and the conditions which 
determine and limit them are too closely allied, to 
permit the separation of their theories. They are 
two branches of one and the same theory, the theory 
of literature in general, a theory which is in turn a 
branch of the larger theory of language, and rises 
out of the latter at the point where language begins 
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to be consciously employed for the purpose (conceived | 
en )iominc or in general terms) of expreBsing thonghb ] 
and feeling, tmd liaving that conscious employmeni j 
for its suliject-mfttter. In other ivords, that general 
theory of literature, which springs ont of philology, 
and has hoth prose and verse for its objects, ciich 
forming a distinct branch, is that to which, owing , 
to the iuitdequate way in which it is nsiially con- 
ceived, the name of cnticism or literary critkUin la 
jipplied. Its true name is the Theory of SttjU. The 
mode of handling language for a purpose, whatever 
the purpose may be, under whatever conditions of 
time, place, or circnm stances, and wliatever the 
natural characteristics of the language handled, — 
this it is which is known as stijle, and precisely this 
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the psychological side, which after all is the more 
comprehensive one, and ask what mental powers are 
employed and appealeil to by poets, we find onrselves 
launched at once upon the question, what morale 
aesthetic, or intellectual effect they aim at producing, 
what is the end or final cause of their procedure. 
This end governs both their style and their language ; 
and though poetry is subordinate to style and lan- 
guage as its means, they in turn are subordinate to 
poetry as one of their ends, while poetry itself is 
subordinate to no other end but its own. 

It is the same with all the other fine arts. The 
emotional and imaginative effects at which they aim 
are poetry, just as much as poetry in language is* 
But considered as arts we must consider them from 
the point of view of their material, their means, and 
their instruments. Wo must consider the painter 
as a worker in colours, the sculptor as a worker in 
bronze or marble, and so on. Versification belongs 
to the technical side of poetry, and therefore, when 
we consider the poet as a verse-maker, notwithstand- 
ing that his aim is imaginative and emotional, or in 
one word poetical, pleasure, we consider him as 
working in a special material, and his art as subor- 
dinated to the general laws of style and of lan- 
guage. 
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LiLDgnn^p, style, and poetry form a series of 
iniitiiiilly subovdinate memhers; of which the third 
pivps law to the second, and the secoud to the first, 
in the sense in which piirpoae ig said to govern 
nelion ; nnd tho first gives law to the secoud, tmd 
(lie second to t!ie third, in the sense in which con- 
ditions nrc etiid to govern action. 

\Vli(>r{'vcr, in the employment of an acqaired 
ffti-nUy or mi'thod, a new and further purpose dawns 
upon the miud as attaincihlo by a uew employment 
of the furmer meaus, there a new art, or a new 
hraiich of an old art, begins ; and thus it is that the 
!irt of Btylc grows ont of langnage, and the art of 
poetry out of style. As each new art is developed, 
the prior art. nut of which it grew, tends t-o become 
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as the technical conditions and instruments of an 
Architectonic art. And such is the relation which 
versification, which in itself is a part of style, holds 
to poetry, when poetry is defined, by a reference to 
the larger and psychological sense of the term, as 
the art by which mental activity aims at the produc- 
tion of imaginative and emotional pleasure. 



II. 



It is plain, then, that in order to understand 
English Metres, we must begin with the peculiarities 
of English language and pronunciation. We must 
see what courses arc open to it, and how it difiers 
from other languages, in the course which it has 
actually taken. 

In every articulate sound four elements are to be 
distinguished, the duration of time which it occupies,' 
its pitch or accent, its colour or tone, and its loud-^ 
Bess or force.* These four elements are inseparable^ 
but always distinguishable from each other by 
thought, if not always by the ear, in every sound. ,^ 

* See on this and kindred- points a yalnable paper by Mr* 
AIcz. J. Ellis, On the Phytical ConttituenU of Accent and Em- 
phatU. Transactions of the Philological Societj, 1873-4, p. 113. 
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Bul for the most part they are distinguishable hy 
the ear also, iind they are those properties of sound, 
selection from iimong which by the speakers differen- 
tiates tlio chnnictcr of their proimiiciatiou. 

The lirst clement, dnration of time, I shall call 
the formal or quantitative, and tho three others, 
pitch, colour, loudness, the miitcrlal or qualitative ele- 
ments of sounds. By this nomenclatare I bring 
them under the general law of phenomena of con- 
sciousness, nil of which are ultimately analysable 
into formal and material elements.* 

It is of importance to hold fast this analysis of 
articnlitte somid into four distinct elements. It is 
tlie Lasis of the whole theory of verse. And it ia 
just iit this puint, that is, iu his corresponding analy- 
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first being the physical conditions and mechanism of 
speech, and the second the history of Old English 
Literature, in which are contained the origins of 
English versification. 

Mitford practically recognises only two distinct '^' 
elements of sound as the basis of his theory, tiqio 
being one, and tone or accent the other. It is true 
he gives a further distinction of tone or accent into 
pitch and loudness or force ; and also that, basing 
himself on Plutarch, he reckons *' syllable or letter," 
which he explains to mean articulation, as a third 
element by the side of time and tone.* But articu- _ 
lation, syllable, or letter, cannot be held really to 
be an elemcJit of sound : it is the sound itself clearlv 
enunciated, it is that which we are analysing into its 
elements. It cannot be an element of itself; and 
therefore it cannot be taken as the equivalent of wfrat 
is now called colour. 

And as to his distinction of tone or accent into ^ 
pitch and loudness, which is a real analysis idto 
elements, and would make his list of elements three, 
namely, time, pitch, and loudness, instead of time and 
tone only, — this distinction he^ practically annuls 
by maintaining, first, that in English, as spoken in 
the English or southern part of the island, highpitch 

• Work cited, p. 55-56. 

Q ^ 
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find great londness always coincide ;* aud Becondly, 
that accont meant tbe same thing both in ancient 
Greek and Latin and in the languages of modern 
Europe, except tlie French ;t that is, he refuses to 
go liebind fiinc, unanalysed, for his account of what 
nccent consists in. Here I would remarl; in the first 
place, that it is by no means certain that pitch and 
loodness always coincide in English pronnncifltion. 
If they did, natural pronunciation would make nearly 
every line in Pope end with a high pitch, since his 
lines usually end with a stressed syllable. But thia 
would often he intolerable. Take, for instance, tha 
opening of tho Essay on Man : 

" Aw.ilic, my St. John ! leave all nioauer things 
Ti> low ambition and th^ pride of ivinf^s. 
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-speak syllables loud, or speak them loud because we 
raise the pitch. 

It is a consequence of this defective analysis, 
that Mitford's theory of verse is the very simple and 
insufficient one, that while ancient Greek and Latin 
verso was governed by quantity, that of modern lan- 
guages, French excepted but modern Greek included, 
is governed by accent ; accent meaning the same 
thing in all cases, that is, cither pitch, or loudness, 
or both combined.* And this theory I apprehend is 
the one now generally held or acquiesced in. 

Now there is to my mind a far greater difference 
between time, the quantitative element, and the three 
qualitative elements of sound than there is between 
these three among themselves. The first is a great 
generic difference, the second merely specific ; and 
accordingly that first distinction is the one we have 
first to take account of. Some nations appear to 
have been most struck with the quantitative element 
in sounds, the length of time which different sounds 
required for their utterance, or occupied to the hear- 
ing. Such nations based their pronunciation and 
aftenvards their metres on quantity. Languages of 
this kind were the Greek, the Latin, and I believe I 
am correct in adding the Sanskrit. Others were 

* Work died, p. 235 et tqq. 
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more struck mtli Bimilnrities and dissimiliLritii^s of H 
quality in sounds, and of these were tbo Gothic races J 
both in tim Teutonic and SciLndioaTian brimches 
The Old English or Anglo-Saxon, and its descend^lj 
fints, Tkliddlc und Modern EngliRli, are languages o 
ibis kind. Their pronunciation is based npoaJ 
quality ; and consequently wo find that qualitativs J 
similarities of sound are the basis of their versificB 
tioii. The repetition either of\owel sounds, or of J 
the same consonantal sounds, in forcibly pronoancedl 
syllables, constitutes tho aU'iteration which is eiHil 
ployed in the earliest known shape or law of Knglishll 



For onr jireseut purpose this characteristic of the 
Knglish language, with its niguificance brought out 
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ferences seated in the peripheral organs, has at any 
rate un important influence upon national character, 
and becomes an harmonious constituent and factor in 
its total development. Quantity cannot be selected 
as the basis of pronunciation without harmonising 
with a musical and rhythmical speech, and accustom- 
ing the ear to seek gratification in the form of speech 
for its own sake, apart from the meaning conveyed by 
it. And again, on the other hand, since difference 
in the quality of sounds is that which most readily 
and markedly conveys difierence of meaning, the 
choice of quality as the guiding element in speech 
tends to fix attention on the meaning conveyed, in 
preference to the form which clothes it. Impatience 
of form is a characteristic of the English race ; de- 
light in it of the Greek. The predominance of the 
material element, as I have called it, in speech is in 
this way closely allied to the predominance of the 
material clement in thought, its matter or meaning 
as distinguished from its logical framework. And 
this difference between the Greek race and the 
English in point of pronunciation agrees with a sug- 
tion thrown out in the foregoing Essay, as to the 
fundamental character of those two races in literary 
matters ; the Greek, it was said, being led on by the 
pleasure of imitation and reproduction of objects ex- 
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tcnial lo Iiiui, uuil the Eiigliabman spurred by a need 
lo express some thought or feeling of his own whicli 
iiiicxprcssQil would he a burden to him. It is an- 
otbor iustaiicc oftlic difference between the artistic 
iiuil pliijfiil tcmperanient of the Greek, and the seri- 
mis but none the less impassioned temperament of 
tlie EuglUb race. The one is aliuroil by the I'UiWir 
il'ntli'i; in Ilousseau's phrase, the other goaded by 
tbe In-soiii d'arrkcr. 

Qiiautity uloue, it is true, is not suJlicient as a 
h\v of pronunciation, which would be monotonous 
ill the extreme if varied only by the diiferent dura- 
tions of the successivo sounds. Accordingly there 
"Wiiii combined with it, in Greek pronunciation, one 
of the qnalilux of sounil; and this quality is, I hb^ 
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ness the principle of variety in English, jast as du- 
ration was the basis and pitch the principle of variety 
in Greek. But colour and loudness were both united 
in stress, and this served instead of the length and 
pitch together of the Greeks, though at the same 
time it is evident that stress and long quantity would 
for the most part coincide. Stress therefore is the 
characteristic of the pronunciation of languages like 
the English ; stress meaning the added force or loud- 
ness with which certain colours of sound are utterea/ 
and thereby distinguished from others. And this 
stress was in the first instance what has been called 
above the word-stress. 

Monosyllables in English have no word-stress of 
their own ; wTiatever stress they have comes from 
their importance, that is, from the meaning they 
bear, as members of a sentence. For instance, in 



« »t; 



Tis true, I«m that spirit unfortunatey** 

— the first five words of this line have no word-stress 
of their own, but some of them receive a sentence- 
stress, as Dr. Guest aptly calls it, from their signifi- 
cance in the sentence to which they belong. Very 
different is the case with Greek monosyllables. They 
have or have not an accent, that is, they have a pecu- 
liar pitch, of their own, which adheres to them in 
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ivhatcvcr part of a sentence they may stand. They 
M-c thus tittcj to bear a part in a musically formed 
system of sounds, irrespective of the part they play 
in (letermiiiiug the meaning of the whole. 

Words of two or more syllables in English toke 
OHO word-atrfss at least, and sometimes more; ona 
primary; and oue or sometimes two secondarj-, if the 
word is a long one.' As a rule the primary word- 
stres.i fulls ou the root or main syllable of the word; t 
on this syllable meaning and stress coincide, and 
that prcTiously to any sentence -stress being laid on 
it. The Eiiglinhman thus seems to rush, as it were, 
lit the meiiuiug. and hasten to express it; he is at- 
tracted !iy the colours of sound to which the mean- 
ing is iiltaclieil, and to these he gives increased force. 
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other day I heard a comparaiiyely cultured person 
speak of a train rushing down an incline, with the 
stress on the first syllable ; and also laying the stress 
on the second syllable in Mamoletim, not apparently 
from any knowledge that this syllable was long in 
the Greek name, out rather from not knowing that 
the penultimate syllable was so too. How different 
all this is from the accentuation of Greek and Latin 
needs not to be pointed out. 

This peculiarity of English, however, is the foun- 
dation of some of its greatest beauties in poetry. It 
has been seized by Mr. Tennyson in that splendid 
piece of declamation, his Boadicea. The idea of the 
metre there employed seems to have been suggested 
by the rhythmical flow of the Galliambic as used by 
Catullus in his Attis: 

" Super alia vectus Attis celeri rate maria,* 

— not directly by its metre, but by the effect of the 
metre as read, replacing accents by stresses. Even 
this is not copied, but by true poetic instinct adapted 
to the English language, and an equivalent, indeed 
to my English ear far more than an equivalent, to 
the effect of the Latin line is produced : 

" Hear Icenian, Catieachlanian, hear Goritanian, TrC- 
nobant ! 
While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly meditating^ 



/ 
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Tl.t'iu r licaM tliem in tlie darkness, at the Diyatical cere- 
mony, 
Loosely roLud in flying raiment, sang the terrible pni- 



' I'eac not iaic of blowing woodknJs, ialo o£ silTerjf 

p/irapcts : 
Tlio' tliu Human caglu sliadow tliee,' " &q. 

lu the closing words of the secoiiil, third, and 
fouvtli of these lines, advantage is taken of the pro- 
perly of English which has been mentioned ; the- 
stressed syllable has three unstressed syllables fol- 
lowing it. lint lines of this exceptional fnlness and 
nipidity arc only interspersed; the usual metre stands- 
nearer to the X.atin, as ill the tirst and fifth lines, 
ere the closhig word has only two unatreBsed syl- 
IjiLk'B following the etresscil one. Sometimes, too. 
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III. 

The Euglisli language Laving the characteristics 
which have been mentioned, it will be seen at once 
how natural and almost inevitable it was, that its 
earliest metres should be alliterative. Metre is a 
volitional selection and enforcement on a larger scale, 
that is, in sentences or periods, of the same elements 
of sound which were attractive in word pronuncia- 
tion ; a conscious adoption of those elements as the 
principle of a method used for a purpose additional 
to that of the mere recalling and communicatioii' of 
thought. On this larger scale the rudiments of 
quantity begin to appear ; for it is requisite, in ' 
order to give metrical pleasure, not indeed to medL" 
sure length against length in phrases or in syllables, 
but to have a response of phrase to phrase, in which 
sounds of similar quality are repeated. 

In fact, as Mr. Coventry Patmore, himself a 
poet, most logically insists, in his instructive Pre- 
fatory Study of English Metrical Laic,* "time mea- 
sured implies something that measures, and is 
therefore itself unmeasured.*' Only I do not say, 
as Mr. Patmore does, that time is the thing mea- 
sured ; it is rather the concrete flow of words and. 

* Prefixed to his Amelia. London, 1878, p. 2o. 
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phrases wliicli occnpy the time. Tliia distinction is 
important, as being the very point at which the two 
classes nf theories diverge from one another, those 
which Imse English metre on qnantity, and those 
which base it npon stress. EugUsh metres do not 
aim, as it seems to me, at dividing time into eqaal 
■or proportionate lengths ; they aim at a responae -of 
phrase to phrase, and sound to sound. Mr. Pat- 
iiiore holds rightly, that stress, or accent as he calls 
it, ia the sole source of English metre ; but he em- 
ploys it, illogicaliy in my opinion, to divide time 
into isochronous bars.* Why isochronous ? For if 
its purpose is to divide time into isochronoos barti, 
then surely the pleasure taken in equality of time- 
lengths must he not only another source but the 
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namely, lengths of concrete speech marked o£f by 
stresses, is obviously very di£ferent from quantity 
in the sense of equal lengths of the time which 
speech occupies, and still more from the measured 
quantity of syllables, as in Greek, giving rise to 
feet measured and defined by the length and number 
of the syllables they consist of. There is in English 
verse correspondence of phrase to phrase, containing 
similar qualities of sound in some of their stressed 
^ syllables, but there is little if any counting of syl- 
lables, no measuring of lengths of time, and conse- 
quently no correspondence of measured feet. 

" Our Anglo-Saxon poems," says Dr. Guest, " consist 
of certain versicles, or, as we have hitherto termed them, 
sections, bound together in pairs by the laws of alUtera- 
tion. • ♦ ♦ For the most part these sections contain 
two or three accents" [stresses in my nomenclature], " but 
some are found containing four or even five. The greater 
number of these longer sections may be divided into two 
parts, which generally fulfil all the conditions of an allit- 
erative couplet ; and in some manuscripts are actually 
found so divided."* 

Speaking farther of the elementary versiclo or 

section, Dr. Guest gives the following as the rules 

of its accentuation : 

"1. Each couple of adjacent accents" [read always 
stresses in my nomenclature] " must be separated by one 

* HUtory, dbe, toI. i. p. 163. 
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tllQIl two. 



syllalilcB ivliicli 



i unaccented, but not by more 
I more tban three, or less than 
in or end with more thaa two 



2. No section tan 
two accents. 

3; So section ear 
iin accented syllables."* 

No\v sinrc the immber of stresses and syllablea 
ailmiwiblG into an alliterative couplet was at any 
rate not closely fixed, and since there was no final 
rliyiup to hold the sectionH together, but their bond 
was nil iiilcnidl one, namely, alliteration, it is plaiu 
that the point of division between the two sections, 
marked by the middle pause, was the important cha- 
racteristic and, so to speak, the centre of gravity of 
Ihc whole metre. For there was nothing to mark 
where one eoupJet ended and another began, hut the 
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incapable. The middle paase thus gave unity to 
the sections by enforcing attention to their simi- 
larity, and unity to the couplets by compelling the 
reader to go on to the second as a condition of 
understanding the first. And still more, in conse- 
quence of this, it gave unity to the poem as a whole 
by being chosen as the favourite place at which to 
end periods; whereby one period ended and an- 
other began in the middle of a verse, just as in well 
<;on8tructed blank verse of modem times. 

As an ounce of exemplification is worth pounds 
of explanation, I will take the liberty to quote the 
opening passage of the poem on the Creation, usually 
attributed to Caedmon, from Dr.' Guest's pages,* 
along with his scanning and translation. The middle 
pause is shown by a colon (:), but I replace Dr. 
Guest's upright lines by the more familiar marks of 
accentuation : 

" Us is riht mfcel : that we nSdera weard 
"Wereda wiildor-cfning : w(^rdum hcrigen 
M6duin liifien : he is mtegna sped 
Heiifod ealra : heah-gesceiifta 
Frea ailniihtig : naes him fruma aifre 
Or geworden : ne nu ende cy mth 
Kcean drihtnea : ac he bith a rice 
Ofer heofen-stolas : heagum thrynmium 
Soth-facst and swith-ferom : 

* Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 2C. 
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Jticklo ri;;lit it is, tliat wo hoaven'a guard 

( Glory-king of hosts ! ) with words should hery [honour], 

With hearts should love. He is of pow'ra the efiRcacy, 

llpiul of all lii^h ci'eations, 

1-ord Almighty '. In him hegincing never 



;i hath ; 






To the eternal Lord ; but he is aye supreme 
Ovi^r heavun- thrones, with high majesty, 
Kighteous and mighty." 

Ah an instance of a longer rhythm, take the fol- 
lowinj; froia tlio same source :* 

" If'llies ii'u^a styde. ungeiic awftbe ; tham uthnim the we 
ai'r cuthon 
Ilivin on hci^ron-rico: the mo min heiirra on!i^ 
Theii'h wo hiiie for tham alwaldan : iigan ne muston 
Ki'.mi^'an fires rices : niefth he theah rfht gedun 
'Iha-'t hf u.'i hii^fth hefiSlled : fyre to butme 
lli'llf th;rre hiitan ; heijfon-rfco henlimea 
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institnces, prcTailed down to the ernl of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century, when it was over- 
taken by what Dr. Qaest calls n revolntion, which 
ileeply affected its character. ThU change, he says, 
consisted in the subordinatiuu of the middle to tbo 
final panac, instead of flvf tfrna ,- and was in some 
degrvo assisted by the introduction of final rhyme 
(meaning rhyme between the Bcctions), w^ch was 
IciArut, iu all probability, from the rhyming Latin of 
ecclesiastical scholars.* After tracing the change 
ap to Wnlfstan, or Lnpns, Bishop of Worcester, 
afterwards .\rcbbishop of York, who died in 1023, 
Dr. finest proceeds : 

" The importance of ihia cbnn)^ can hardly be over- 
rated. Kot only did it enable our native rhytlims to 
Accommodate thcinsolvea to the flow of the different Lstin 
' rhythmi,' but it contained within itself tho germ of 
almost eveiy other chan},-c, which haa einne oconrred in 
I £ngUsh versilicatiuu. Had there been n<i foroi^ models 
I to imflate, it must still have led tlia way to the Luveution 
\ -at tfao abtve, the rhiming couplet, and utliec similar novel- 
I ties, no less rarely in our own languat^ tlian in the Ico- 
j landic. The mbordination of the middle pause first began 
I to show iUelf A little before tbe year 1000, and at the 
B of the rlevonth century, we find it very generally 
Ijmvolsnt in Kngliah poutiy." 

"To this centnry also we probably owe the first intto- 
iloctioa of Una] rhyme But the influence it exercised 
• ItHd. vol. 1. 1', 119120, vol. IL p. 27a!>. 
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: rhytlims v.-, 



iiiLiiciatioti." 



Y no means so cn«at as might 
we may judge fruiu such poeuu 
:, it only occaaianally controlled 



But the iatmductioii of n Etill greater and more- 
ilisturhing iuflneiice was impending, owing to the- 
Normnn Conquest. The history of the English lan- 
guage iinJ literature is the history of a native growth 
exposed to two great foreign influences, with both of 
which it BtrugglcB, eletaects from hoth of which it 
iiBsimiktcs nnd incorporates, sumving their impact 
not without change, hut still without loss of identity, 
and with the native principle of vitality unimpaired. 
These two foreign influences were, first, Latin litera- 

I imported hy the ecclesiastics, and secondly the 
Xorman French langi 



^H the Ian 
^" people I 
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the language of the mass of tho people, aod that 
people a mentally vigorons one, it slowly repaired its 
injuries and rcuewed ita powers. It was the ever 
memoruble and {•lorioas reign of Henry HI., memor- 
able and glorious not for the king and bis partisansi 
bat for the people of EngUnd and their great leaders, 
Hubert de Burgh, Simon de Moutfort, and others, 
— it was this period that dotonnined that England 
should thenceforth he England. " Is not this he, 
as the smith who was called upon to nvet the fetters 
of De Burgli is reported to Lave exclaimed, " is not 
this that noble Hubert who has made England Eng- 
land ?"" True, the battle of Eveshamt was lost ; 
bat the cause for which it was fought was won. 

This was the decisive period. Politically aud 
Bociall; &r8t, but then also linguistically, then in 
literature, and then in the forma of verse, the welding 
of England into unity was now decided. Decided, 
not complotvd. That wns the work of two more 
centuries,! ending with the disturbed period of tho 
Wars of tho Rosea, which broke tho power of the old 

* Boglhh llitlory /or Ihe uii d/ Public Sehooti. B7 th» 
Rev. J. FroDck BTighC Vol. i. p. 149. 

f «.», Vif-S. JiMt oaa yov ahurt ot two Mnbujo* (ram the 
Cuuqaiit. 

we caiut to tho UtUn ol BaanaTth, I4SJ: SOB 
' jttn U «» Maut to tli< letting up ot Ckztun'i piinliDg prau. 
I 1471. 
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:iiistocracy, aiicl led the way to tbe cstnblishment of 
a Jespotic monarcliy resting on popnlar favour. Then 
it was, and under those conditions, that modern 
England emerged, England one and indivisible, — 
English in every vein and every pulse of national 
life. 

I cnniiot nttemptto give even in outline the steps 
iiy which this welding was either decided or com- 
pleted ; or to name even the chief literary works in 
which the stages of that history may be traced. Bnt 
just as we have seen what was tbe general type of 
English Verse previous to the eleventh century, so it 
is necessary' to see briefly what are some at least of 
the most important foreign elements which it had to 

i;,'glc with and assimilate. 
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Cbarlea le Roi, notro gmaJ emperour, 

S0|>t ans eatiara est restc- en Espagne ; 

<)uB([u'ii Ih liaule luer, il a coiii[uta la tone. 

I'us lie chuteaii ({ui tieane devant lui. 

Pas de citi; ni dc mur qui reato eocure dcboat 

Uors Sarago880, qui est au baut d'une moatagne. 

Le roi Maraile la tient, MursUe qui ii'aimc pas Dieu, 

tjui Betl Mahomut el pric ApoUoa ; 

Maia lo niallteur va I'altoiudra : il ae e'en pout gaider." 

Wljut are the chatacteriBtics of this verse ? I 
borrow the words of a receut most able bistoriau of 
English literatare, Herr B. ten Briok : 

'' A Romanic nation here meets us, whose mind has 
stamped itself even move diatiiictly ou the form than ou 
thu matter of its Epos. The verse does not here depend 
on thoee syllables wliich are spoken out with greater 
energy owing to theii weight of meaning ; but each syl- 
lable eeems originally to have equal right to its position, 
and the vene id built up as it were of rbjthmicnl atoms, 
tlio number of which determines its character. Their 
order determines it only so &>t as this, that the arsii at 
the end of the lino and at the eavura always requirw an 
ttooented (bptonte) syllable. Instead of alliteration which 
brings into prominence words and thoughts, wo liava here 
final rhyme in its original form, Uiat of u&sonancOt alTect- 
ing the vowels only, in onler to inoik tho unity of ainglA 
lines, and combine them into the uuity of longer systems. 
These systems are here atUl extremely simple; a conlinn- 
ous assonance connects on arbitrary numbcv of t«n.«yUa- 
bled lines into a more or less ruundsd-off whole."* 
* GtMchichU Jer Eitfflitehai I.ilttratar, toL i. p. 156. 
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It can liardly he iJoubted, I think, that we haTB 
in tLo vcrsG of the Chanson de Holand the foundtt- 
tioM of that Tcrsc of five stresses which, both in 
rhymed find uurhymed shape, became afterwards so 
commou in English poetry, in Chancer, Shakepere, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Ac. &c. In rhymed verse it 
drops the strict coincidence of the middle break with 
the end of h word ; in blank verse it drops rhyme as 
well ; and it uses stress as the principle hj which 
it mores, instead of sameness in the number of its 
Hyllnbles or of its feet. Still it remains the founda- 
tion of these forms of English verse, notwithstanding 
the changes made in it. 

Another form of vorao dne to the Normans is the 
Atexaiulrine. Tho first poem known to be composed 
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beginning of the twelfth century.* The rhyming 
couplet of four stresses in English is found for the 
first time, at least as carried through a whole poem, 
in the rhyming version of the Paternoster, in tho 
latter half of that century .f 

" Ure feder thot in hcovene is 
That is al soth ful iwis. 
We moten to thcos weordes iseon. 
Thet to Hue and to saule gode been."} 

Hen* ten Brink also remarks, that this poem shows 
the influence of the masculine and feminine rhymes 
of French verse, in the circumstance that the two- 
syllabled endings of many of the lines count only 
for one metrical stress, and not for two, as in the 
similar verses of the Proverbs of Alfred, of about the 
same date, or perhaps earlier. To me, I must 
confess, this appears somewhat doubtful ; though 
I do not for a moment set up my judgment against 
his. 

^Vnother extremely common form of English verse, 
which in one of its shapes is popularly known as the 
ballad metre, comes probably, not from Norman 
French, but directly from the Latin Iambic Tetra- 

• Ibid. p. 171, 172. 
t Ilnd, p. 195. 

I Old EnglUh Homilies. Firtt Seriei, p. 55, ed. by Dr. B. 
Morris. lu the Eariy English Text Society's Pnblications. 
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luttur Ciitnli'L-tiL'. Thia iB tlie form in which the 
WL'l! ];iio\vji Ml, fid Ode is written, probablj abont the 
luidiUe of tlif twelfth century, to which Herr ten 
lirink attributes the greatest influence on later Eng- 
lish verso.* It begins in one Ms, as follows : 
'' Jell om iiu iililcr thene ich was awintre and a lare, 
I:^li iveiJo luaro tlienis ich dede mi wit alite bon mare. 
^Vel lirage icli Labbo child ibon a worde and a dede 
Tiiali iiili bo a wintro aid to [y]ving ich em on rede. 
I am now oKler than I was in years auci in lore, 
I wield moru than I did, my wit ought to be more. 
■\Vi.-U long hftve I been a child, in words and in deeds, 
Thonv;h 1 ha old in years, too young am I iu wi8dom."+ 

'I'liis i.-i just the metre of the Oviiiuinm, perhaps 
idiout ii century later, except that the Ormiilitm is as 
ii riik' onihymL'd : 
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Eugliali verEO, say ratbt-r of English verse of all 
time§, laid bare, t)rrmin strips off and lays aside 
both the old principle of nlliterutiuu and the new 
principle of rhyme ; but ho retaiuB the perennial 
principle of stress as the life-blood of bis meti-e, 
stress being, as we have seen, the anion of colour 
and londness. And tbis is bow I slioald nuderstaud 
Herr ten Brink, when lie Hays, near the beginning of 
bis work : 

" At tlie bttsia liiis a nnsasnre which has belonged to 
the antiquity of all Teutonic races, tbo long line uf eight 
lifts of the voice {achlmat gekoliene), divided iiilo two 
e-iual part* by ftfsura. A noble forto, probably an inho- 
ritonce of ludo-gfrmacic times, developed also by llio 
cliu«ical races into several varieties, and appaarliig at iu 
jiureat in the Iambic TetntmetRr."* 

We may say, if wo please, lliat the capacity for 
the Iambic Tetrameter was latent froni the first in 
the ludo-gormanic stock ; Imt tlu' diverging fiunilics 
developed it explicitly nudor difi'crent conditions, at 
different times, and thcrcforo also in ditfcrcnt forms. 

The form which it lakes iu the (hinulum is evi- 
denoe (hat it is neither rhyme, nor alliteration, nor 



BM CO to npluD. Jmninsiinb also U oxpluned in tlin poem »■ 
nam I gireD ti> oar Lonl Iron liis valanl^rj *iiliiiiiMi<»i t<> ilvstli. 
IpatiMivi beiug wd to be tbo mouiuis of Ut« word in Lktiii. 
* CfckichU, Jv. ToL i. [>. '2H. 
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^.'fiiiut.ing of syllables, nor meaBoriug of foet, bat 
ulrc^, i\-Lic]i is the great principle of English Terse, 
ill wliatever other forma it may be found clothed. 
The recurrence of stress is the formative law whidi 

N.liiiilJs up the living frame of the verse. I say of the 
'cvsc, not of the poetry. For the jioetry dependa 
upon yet another development of the same principle, 
upon the use of the metrical stress as the vehicle of 
the rhetoriciil, emphatic, or poetic etress, which is a 
deeper prindplo still; which is, if we mny carry on the 

,metiiphor, the soul which Hijimates the metrical frame, 
ihciiiaimjurmativits of the law itself. This, however, 
is a point "hiuh wc must reserve for the present. 
Alliterjitiiiii was by no means dead because one 
i;,fliis]imuii had dispensed with it. We see its in- 
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In Hftbite of tn Hermite ■ ^-Ilholy of werkes, 

Wende I wydene ill this naild ' wondreE to ti? ra. 

Bote in a ^lajes Morwnynge ■ on Maliierne hulles 

Jle bi-fel a fcrly - A Feyrio me thonlite ; 

I was wcori of wandriiige ' and wento mo to rcatu 

Vndur a lirnil Imtike ' bi a Bourne syde, 

And as I la; and leonede - and lokede on the watrca, 

I altuuberde in A alnpyng * hit eownude so inuric."* ^ 

The ultimate victory of final rhyme over allitcr- V 

ation, an tlie ruling metrical principle of veree, seeiDB ^ 

to have been assured by this, that it gave a fuller 

and more detliiitc Halisfactiou to tbat craving of the 

igliali ear for iinalitative simiJarities. which' ttlliter- 

itself, as u nictricul principle, was iustittitod to 

iliafy. The etementB of sameucsB in rhyming 

sounds were more nnmerons than iu nllitemlion , and 

ibrced the ear to a more complete analy§ia of tbem. 

llitcriition u'ii3 a samencBs in the iaitiul soniid of 

ic RtrcHfi^d Eyllalile in wordn, the otht^r sonnda in 

MTorJs being diETiTcnt atid less tittc^uded to. 

lyme was a dilTereDCO solely in the initial sound of 

stressed syllable, with complete 8ani«ncss of all 

le following sonnds, — ymut ttfmd, xhiirring quher- 

Itotb difference and samenegs hod tu be dis- 

loUy noticed in rhyme, for the whole of tbe rbym- 

* rb ViitoH nf IfiUiiin toiurmlufi Pitn Plowman. Put I. 
" Tixt. KdiI«J bf iho BeT. W. W. Skcot. KwAj 
(I Society: No. -JS. 
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iii^ moiiIh, lifter the stressed syllables, niu»t be th^ 
aame, nud ouly the initial soiiuds different. lUiyme 
tht'iof'oro was more complos and subtil as a metrical 
iostruiueiit. And beiug a eatisfactioii of the eame 
craving of the oar for Himikrities of quality in soand, 
ii may be said to bare conquered alliteration at its 

own WfilpUllS. 

At the same time it was by drawing attention to 
the ciiiiuitf of words, and by tbe necessary conse- 
qut'iiL'c of this, in ordci' to make metrical use of it, I 
mtau the placing those words at the end and not in 
tlif body of the verse, that the introduction of 6nfll 
iliyiiic ci5't'L'ted the greatest cliange in the character 
uf lliiglisb metre. Khynie was restricted, no less 
1b;iii iillitcratiou, to full either ou syllables that hitd 
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fittop. 



■exhibited in a single conplot, conld famish, as wo 
hftTQ seen, no bond of connection to a whole system 
fat verses, as alliteration with its middle paase did, 
Hlflrerurc the adoption of rliyme led necessarily to 
the framing of staves or stanzas, cither connected 
together hy tbe recurrence of the same riiyme at 
Tarioua intervals, or else rounded off into unity by n 
igic couplet at the end. as a sort of metrical full 
Kbyme in fact, from its very incompleteness, 
ipared with alliteration and middle pause, was 
but a part of Uie more complex system of versifica- 
tion which grew ont of it, and which was nect'ssiirily 
reloped by rhyme bciug made to serve tbe farther 
of a bond of aoity between groups or periods 
rhyming lines. 

The changu from alliteration to fmal rhyme as 
main rule of metre., with the concurrent change 
pause, leading to the conslmction of verses 
the principle of a deGnito number of metrical 
nod with the chief or rb^'ming Blress throum 
the end of each verse, is the great feature which 
fs in some of the verse of Middle English, and 
itinguishes it from that of Old, or Anglo-Saxon, 
id this feature and i>riacii>lo of verse survived the 
:t great change in the langnage, the next boiling 
80 to speak, of Middle English into Modem 
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Kuglisl], with further loss of inflexion, the loss of 
the fiiiiil t'. whifh took place in the course of the 
fiftcc'iitli ct'iitury.* Midills and Moderu Euglisb, 
hy having one and the same literary language, and 
OEB auil the snrae principle of verse, are compacted 
into a wiiifilu language much more completely than 
nil! Old aud Middle Engiiah, notTvithstauding that 
tho chaii^^L's ill language, nt each period of transition, 
were changes of similar kind and the same general 
direction, the direction, namely, of rendering more 
]irominent the stressed syllables in comparison witli 
the noji-atresaed, of packing the consonantal sonnda 
more closely together in non-stressed syllables by 
rapidity of utterance, and of obscuring the differ- 
euiics of vowel sounds in those svllables, in » 
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bigltsli Torse.' Bat the tendency to regalaritjr, 

illGther eboiva in countiog syllablds or in meusarin^ 

feet, was a tendency purely foreign, and chiefly dae 

to Norman French ]iterntare. The versificutioD 

which combines these voriona elements subordinates 

them to the one element of stress ; for the iiatire eiir 

md voice arc the prime source of rhythms, and what- 

ror they learn from a foreign source they re-cast iu 

I native monld. English verse and English poetry 

mid not be the hardy and vigorous creations which 

k»y are, if not tliia law but its converse were 

Be. 

The Engliali language is no tripping, dancings 

p-toe language, like the French. Neither is it a 

tonthfol of hot potatoes, tike the German. It is 

Mither a gay, nor an Aijay. It plants its foot lirmly 

(own on a Bticssod syllable as near the beginning of 

Bo word as possible, mid leaves the other sylkbli'S 

f) shift for themselves. When a. balance of quantity 

I Kyllables, or a cadence in their tone, is introduced, 

) are adornments which are beautiful in their 

ICO, but can never gi> so far as to oust the stress 

1 the main syllables, vrilhont dcnsturalising th« 

tativo flow of the pronunciation , which will always 

recalcitrate, and give Uiose more recondite bi^auties, 

* 8m HtTT l«n Briab. OtKhiehle, dc. toI. i. p. 33. lO$-'i. 
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when used as tbe main principle of conBtrnction, an 
nil- of tinsel iiiiil affectation. 

GruL'k iiuJ Latin, I imagine, were not tripping, 
but mure properly Bing-Rong Ifliiguages, and state- 
lier tlian tlie French. I do not of course suppose 
tliiit tlipy lintl no difference of stress or loudness, 
in their pronunciation, any more than I suppose 
Ihiit Eii^liwh had no difference of quantity ; but 
thut the ruling principle in it was, first, quantity, 
;md Hccouilly, to distinguish quantity, not stress bot 
'iri'riil. Iji pronunciation they noted the duration, 
and thuy noteil the pitch. The jilacc of the high 
pitchj or acute accent, was much more varied in 
Groek thnn in Latin ; in those cases where its place 
in u word \v:ik i^'averneil in Greek hy the quantity of 
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Accent and quantity, two tbJugs, corresponded to 
treeti, one thing, in EngliBh. I mean in point of 
•n, both in prose and verse. And upon the 
irmoiiioas combination and contrast of the two the 
Muty of Greek and Latin verse depended. In the 
k11 known Saturnian verse 

" Dahunt malum Meltlli — Kieino poett^' 

e tVtiiJi falls on the long syllables ; that is, quantity 

Btcrminos the place of the ictus. But by the rules of 

Montaatioii the first syllables of the two Brst words, 

tlid the second syllable of the third, are accented, so 

lat we have dahant and malum pronounced with ft 

igh pit^ih ou their first syllables, and a long dnra- 

a given to their second. The long duration and 

Igh pitch coincide on the middle syllable otMrlelli. 

1 the three last feet, length and accent twice coin- 

rade, but tbere is one syllable, the last in Nacio, 

which has length without accent.* 

When Englishmen read Latin they naturally and 

wntanoously replace the Latin arcentv by itretae^ : 

Ibd in reading Greek, owing I suppose partly to the 

lore difficalt rales of position in Greek, and partly 

their previous acquaintance with Latin, they 

triptian, iu the TruukcUoiiB of thv Canibridg* Philotaphieil'J 

iety. Tol. 1. P»K H. ISM, 

* Bae ngkin Mr, Mnnro'i papur jott oiM. 
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replace the Greek accents by stresses laid where 
the accents would fall ia Latin, not in Greek. 

Now this spontaneous habit of Englishmen iti read- 
iuR Greek anil Latin, however little light it may 
throw on the nature of Greek and Latin, throws a 
strong one on the nature of English pronunciation. 
In reading Greek and Latin verses we either recite 
tbem or scitn them, that is, read them either as 
marked by their accents or as marked by their qnan- 
tity ; always, however, replacing by a stress, accent 
in the one case, quantity in the other. But can we 
for a moment imagine that the Romans (say) had 
these two several ways of reading verse? Certainly 
not. They had no more two ways of reading Terse 
i!Ui lliey had of reading proBe. They read proso by 



p 

■ stress : 
" tlie «ho 
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Stress laid on tlie long syllables of a Terse deprives 
tlie «horl syllables of tbeir acute acccut if they bavo 
one, 80 interfering with pitch. There is tbns a vital 
4ifrereDCo betTCeen English pronnnciation and metro, 
ivbich proceed solely by stress, and Greek and Latin, 
which proceed hy qnantity and accent. Tbeso Un- 
gnagea use the length and the pitch of soatida, 
English nses the logically significant syllablos, to 
make metre. In English, therefore, the mctru and 
the logic necessarily coincide. And this Is the very 
basis of EttglisU Tt^rsification. Bat in Greek and 
Latin verse, that coincidence must be purposely 
songbt. 

Now a versification which proceeds by quantity 
ftnd Mccut necessarily iutoItcs the distribution of 
the verse into ftft ; and this involves counting sylla- 
blm, for the number and qnantity of tbeir syllables 
ftre vrbnt mctricul feet ari> defined by. But it la 
JifBcult to see how a Tersification which proceeds by 
«tro8fl should come to connt syllables ; for on wlmt 
principle would this or that number of syllables be 
told off, as it wore, for a foot, wbeu no foet were used 
■or reqaired for the metre? True, the nnatresied 
sylhiblos between the streasea naturally fall into de- 
pendence ou the stressed Byllnhlos; but there is 
iiothiDg in the metre to show whether these oa* 
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Btrcsscil Byllablca belong to the stressed syllable- 
before them or to that after them; nor again how 
many unstresae'l ayllahles ought to come before- 
or after a stressed one. The spaee between stresa. 
and stress is really what answers to the foot of clas- 
sical raetreHj and the ■various number and different- 
importance of the unstressed syllables, iu depend- 
ence on a sireased one, give rise to those differences- 
cf measure which are known as cmnmon and triple 



The diatiiictiou into feet, therefore, founded oa 
the coutitiug of syllables, ia a thing which has no 
natural connection with metres based on stress. 
Tbere are no such things as dactyls, spondees, tro- 
chees, iambs, anapojsts, and the rest, in English 
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namel}-, tliat counting Bylhhhn streBsed or UDattessed 
il Uio principle of English versification. They may 
|ive op the symptom, but they retain the diseiise. 

Tmo, it is possiblH that, at the tinio of first 

Adopting or imitating foreign tn<<tre8, we may have 

tinnde our verses by counting ayUablea ; if bo, it 

\ prnctiea nhlcli the native genius of the Ian- 

lage did not long adhere to. But tho further step 

bf making feet, or constrncling verses out of them, 

ms I believe never taken, except in avowed imita- 

Q of classical models. 

The theory asserting the principle came in natnr- 

Klly enough iu consequence of tho Rcunissanco, when 

rinssical scholars were tempted to imagine that' 

Qreek and Latin ideas furoiBbed tho complete and 

bal esplooatiau of evctything. We may see the 

1 that most unequal and indeed avowedly 

Hlf-oontradictory work, tii^ Arte nf Englith Poetie, 

6680, attributed to George Pattenham,* where the 

inthor (or authors), after maintaining at p. £2 that 

tbo nature of our language and words does not per- 

ait OB to frame classical feet, yot proceeds at p. 126 

) «how not only how " one may easily and com- 

iBodioasly lead all thosa feeto of the aancients into 

* Sm the Work in Btr. AftMir*! Vklakbia ««riei of EuglUk 
(prinb, Tol. vli. 
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our vnlgftr Inngna^fe," but also how they may be 
upplieil to eonstmct not classical but ordinary Eng- 
lish metres. The explanation of which inconsist- 
encT, uyaxt from ticcidental circamatnnces peculiar 
to the writer, ia that ho starts from the theory that 
couutins syllables and making rhymes are the prin- 
ciples of English versification.' And the conclnsion 
to which he finally comes ia the lame one, that our 
old manner of poesie ia to be scanned by syllables 
rather than by feet, bat still using the words iambic 
ami trochnic {" which ye shall iliscerno by their 
ncccots"), and now and then a dactyl. t 

Thus this thuory flattered and fell in with that 
tendency to tnke ploasnre in regularity, which we 

i seen is the foreign strain in the constitution of 
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of its metre ; for the regiilari^ itself is & ooncnrraol 
eSectf Dot a cause, of Us tiioile of Ti^rsiflcation. 

Poets like Pupe, — ftud be it said witlioat a. 
tbonglit of disparaging even for a moment his great 
and admirable genius, — and critics like Johnson, 
loTG regularity fur its own sake, just as poets liko 
SbakBpere, Miltou, und Sbelley, love a rbjtlim varied 
by emjibasis in tone and cadence, in wliicb Lbe 
metrical structure of the vcrau is used as an instru- 
ment on nbicb to play, not ua being itself tbe 
melody played. Kegubuity eoogbt in tlus fray is 
not a principle of lbe metre, but a beauty sought for 
by means of tbe metre ; just as variety is, ivben 
Bought for by writers witb an ear for harmony. It 
is illogical to set <lown regularity of this kind as mu 
essential principle of the structure of the verse. 

Jt is no doubt extremely effective fur many par- 
poses, and most of all when there is perfect regu- 
larity in tbe metrical stresses of tbe verso, and per- , 
feet ooincidcuco between the metrical stresses and 
tbe emphatiu stresses demanded by the meauing, ad 
for ioBtODoe in WordaworUi's lines At Vallomhrota : - 

" For he and he only with witdom is blMt 

Who, gstbi'rijig true pleaautw whewver they grow, 
Looka n]i in nil plncea, for joy or fur met. 

To llie Fountain whonce Time and F.trmity flow." 
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Or a^-aiii, and still more perfectly, in Scott's famons 
ballad The Fire-Kin^ : 



" Kor diiwn came the Templar 
And dyed thoir long lances l 



, like CiSdron in flood, 
Saracen bl(k>d." 



SuLue other points about this couplet will be Dot«d 
prcscntlj*. Meantime I would ask, are tbese lines 
composed on tbe priuciplo of eleven ayllables to the 
line, or tbreo sjllublea to tbe foot, plus one to start 
with and another to end with, or are tbey composed 
on the principle of four stresaes in each line, re- 
i^ponding to each otber two and two, so that the two 
lines respond to each otber, and each line consists 
of two members likewise responding, but less'mark- 
idlv than tlic lines? 
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«iple for this purpose is exceedingly eimple. The 
nninW of melrical stressca in a line is either even 
or odd. If it is even, and the line bua more tbou 
two stresses, then the line divides (by a brcuk follinfr 
lietwceu words) in the middle, into *two member)) 
wLicli respond to each other. If the number of 
stresses is odd, and tlie Uno has more than three of 
them, then tke line divides in u fiiuiilor way inlo 
two unequal members ; in lines of tire stressos, 
ususiiy into members of three and of tvro Htresteii, 
«itber of which may come first ; and in lines of seven 
stresses, usually into membtrs of four and of three 
stresses re r pec lively, the lonfi^r member usually 
coming first ; but this division may bo overriden for 
porposes of poetic omphusis, when the metre is used 
io order to get further poetical harmony out of il. 
Originally, I imagine, in lines of seven stresses, the 
middle break fell immediately after a stressed syl- 
lable, liut as the metre became more familiar, and 
iliSbront rhythms wore introduced into il, this was 
peroeivod to he by no means indispensable, and the 
was sometimes allowed to full after on no- 
syllable. Still the beauty of the verse do- 
Bun^ed that the break into two members should bo 
distinctly perceptible, and tbut as well in lines 
I RS ill iiuf^H iif seven stresses; otherwise tbe 
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principle of response would have beeii sacrificed. 
Cuuplets, staves, and stauzas may be constrncted ia 
almost nnlimitt'il variety by different arrangements 
of siiL'k Hues as I have described. Into these sys- 
tems lines of three and of two stresses may also be 
introduced; or ufjain tbeso shorter lines may be 
built up into systems by tbemaelves. 

To takii linoa of au uneven number of stresses 
first, we iiud tlie heroic rbyming couplet consisting' 
of Hues of five stresses ; while the metre in which. 
Chiipmnu triinslated the Iliad, and that which is 
common in old ballads, and is used by Macaulay, are 
instauces of lines of seven. For instance, the Battle 
fj ' H!iTl'<ii:rin', in Percy's Ri-llqiies : 

" Yt SAli: aljiiw^ht the Lamasse tyde. 
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cesdiog marked by printing the line as if tt made 
two Terses, &% in the following etanzR from the /'ni- 
phecy of Capys ; 

" Thou ehalt not tlriuk from anibt^ ; 
Thou ahalt not xaat on Oown ; 
Arabia shall not steep i]iy locks, 
Kor Sidon tinge thy gown." 

Here there is a half-stt'ess on the last syllable of 
ainbfr as well as a fall stress on tlic first; ond qIeo 
a pause after the word, so as to make a marked divi- 
sion between tbo members of the verse. 

The line of seven GtrDB8«s, owing U> itH greater 
length, reqnires the middle break to be more strongly 
marked, as a rule, thun the line of five strCBses does. 
It is too long to be written fur many lines together 
with the break falling after an nnstrcssed syllablo. 
And this being so, then also it nill appear that ibe 
first member will nsnally be the long one, sineo 
btherwise the ear would be druMu on to expect either 
on nnint«rrnpted line, which would be unwieldy, or 
elite a second luomber of three stresses, correspond- 
ing to the three marked stresses of tho first mem- 
ber. Thus wo find that Chapman asually divides bis 
lines uftcr the fourth stress : auil wbero he dirideK 
tbom after the third, the efibct is not abraya admir- 
able. For iustancQ in Iliad, Book XIX.: 
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"And terribly thus ciiargod his steeds, ' Xanthus aiid 

Bulius, 
Seed of tile Harpy, in tlie charge ye undertake of us, 
Discharge it nut as when Patrodve ye left dead infield, 
Uut wheu with hlood, for thia day's fust observed, Ke- 

veni^e shall yield 
Our hearts f ntiely, bring ua off.' "~ 

And ngnin : 

" Thus X'lrdltua spalie, 'Abfent Achilles, miw at Utut our earo 
Shall bring tliee off ; hut not far hence the fat&I miniitee 

Of thy grave ruin,' " Ac. 

The Italicised lines seem almost like attempts to 

oliliti'rate tbu division between the two members, and 

m;ikt.' one unbroken line of them, for the sake of 

ty. But the effiict is the very reverse. Owing 
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The otrcHH on dead being more marked than on i/e 
distinctly throws the break in the line immediately 
after the third stress, making it divide at when. 
And that ttiis efTect is due, not directly to the greuter 
stress on dead, but indirectly, by the more distinct 
marking of the break in consequence of it, is seen 
from the second lino, where the corresponding word 
now is strongly stressed, and yet the line holts; — 
why, bat because there is no perceptible dirision'^ 
into two members ? 

The five-stressed lines in rhyming metres, Uiongb 
derived, as I apprehend, from Norman French verse, 

thich, I believe I am right in saying, thv break 
always fell immediately after t)ic second stress, or 
after the nnstressed feminino termination of tho 
word containing it, yet made no rule of this prac- 
tice. The lines divide either after a stressed or aa 
nnstressed syllabic indilfcrently ; and almost as 
frequently after the third as after tlie second etrc'sa. 
Thns it ia in the Prol'yyue to the CauleihiLry 

" Whan that Aprilln with his schowra swoot« 
Tiin dn>usht of Mareho bath jwrced to the root*, 
Ami liathiid every veyue in Hwiuh licour. 
Of which virtue cngondriTil is tlio flour ; 
UTiaii Ziiphiraa oek with his pwHo broclh 
Euapirud bath in everie holt« and beclh 
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The tendrB croppes, an<l tte yonge sonne 

Hath in the Earn hia halfo cours i-ronne. 

And smale t'owles maken melodie 

Tiiat alepqn al the night with open yhe, 

So priketh hem nature in hero coragea ; — 

Thanne lungcn folk to goa on pilgrimages. 

And palmers for to Beekon atraunge strondes. 

To feme hiilwes, kouthe in aondry londea ; 

And specially fromavery achires ende 

OCEngelond, to Canturhurye they weode, 

The holy blisfal martir for to seeks, 

That Item hath holpcn wban that they were Boeke." 

The enstence of the break is indispensable, as 

otherwise there would be no response of part to part ; 

bat owing to the sbnrtaess of the line, the diyiBion 

into two merabors is not so prominent as iu seren- 

. streBBed lines. In fact the line of five stresses admits 
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played upon the metre which it contributes to con- 
struct; as for instance, in this beautiful couplet-^ 
Shelley's : ;. 

" Seeking among those untaught foresters 
If I could find one form resembling hers." 

The break, which is most faintly perceptible, comes 
in the first line after the word seeking, and in 
the second after the word find ; at least to my ear. 
The word one is emphatic, and there is a short pause 
before it. Observe, too, the beautiful efifect of soft- 
«ning the rhyme by throwing it on an nnstressed 
-syllable in foresters. The break is more strongly 
but still not obtrusively marked in Gray's elegiac 
metre, where it is beautifully varied : 

" For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind f 

The break comes, to my ear, after the words dumb, 
being, precincts, and longing. But now compare some 
lines of Dryden's, and see how much more obvious 
the break is, — those beautiful lines which may fairly 
be taken as characteristic of his style, at the begin- 
ning of the Hind and Panther : 

'* A milk-white liind, immortal and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the forest rang'd ; 
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Without iinsjiotted, innoceut within. 

She fenr'd no danger, for eho knew no sin. 

Yet liid Hhe oft bemi chas'd with horns and hoimds. 

And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 

Aiiii'd at lier heart ; was often forc'd to fly, 

And donm'd to deatli, though fated not to die," 

The verse of five stresses may be handled in th» 
most various ways, some of which have no historical 
coEiiecliou ivhatevcr with that variety of it to which 
the foregoing iustances belong. The metre of Mr. 
JSrowning's Sard is a line of five stresses in rhyming 
couplets, and with these peculiarities, namely, that 
tlie stresses are usually preceded by two unstressed 
Hyllahles, and very frequently fall on the end of a 
word; so thnt the middle break, though a strong 
iH ahiinst ohlitcrateJ, as a division, hy other 
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llie fimt line divides after the third etresa, the Becond 
kfter the second. The etressea are Gve in each line, 
ajxd fait markedly and froqnontlj upon the last syl- 
Uhles of words. The power of the metre as a vehicle 
of strong emotioa may be judged perhaps from some 
linea taken farther on : 

" Didst thou see the thin hands of thy mother, held up as 

men sang 
The low song of the nearly-departed, and hear her faint 

tongue 
Joining in while it could ti the witneas, ' Let one more 

attest, 
1 Imvo livod, Boen God's hand thro* a life-time, and all 

WM for be« !' 
Then tliey sung thro' thur teaca in strong trinmph. not 

much — but the rest." 

The lice of five stressea again, rbymiog, hnt 
not in coaplets, is used with singularly beantifol 
effect by a recent writer to exemplify what he some- 
what ambitiously colls " the new prosody," that is to 
say, in contravention of "the notion that all accents" 
[stresses] "in poetry ore alternate with unaccented 
sylJahles," and of "the almost universal prejudice 
that when two or more nnaccented syllables int^r- 
Tone between two accented syllables the former must 
aofier and be slurred over." It is true that unstressed 
^llablas do suffer and are slarred over in commoa 
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conversation ; hut it is the very task of poets to mske 
full use of them by attention to their " natural 
quantity and accent," a task which has never been 
neglected by the harmonists. It ia, for instance, 
one of the great charms of Chancer's verBi&cation, 
as was pointed out originally, I believe, by Mr. R. H. 
Home, the distinguished author of Orion ; at least 
he is quoted to that effect both by Edgar Poe in 
his Jiationale of Verse, and by Mr. A. W, Ward in 
his Chaucer* 

The poem to which I have jast referred ia entitled 
LonrJon Snim',i and begins thus: 

" When men were all asleep the snow came flying. 
In largo white flakes falling on the city brown, 
SteaHliily mid perpetually settling and loosely lying, 
IIusliinK llie lategt traffic of the drowsy town ; 
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I «tre8Be3, and the middle break is apparent in them 

I «1I. The antlior makos ase of "nfttoral quantity 

I and accent" not merely to give harmony and snpplo- 

I jieBS to a metre already familiar, bat to bnild ap what 

I has almost the effect of a new metrical strncturc. 

Bnt these principles are not now introdnced for thft 

I first time into English rcrse. AVLile, thon, I find 

I little that ia new, theoretically, in the " new pro- 

■Body," Blill I anticipate from it a rcry important and 

«altitary effect upon practice; in what particnhu- 

way will be best seen when wo come to lines of two 

stresses. 

Another instance of lines of five stresses, nsod in 
conjunction with lines of four and of three, is afforded 
by Miss Ingelow's beantifal poem A Dead Year, 
which begins thns : 
" I took a year out of my lifu and sloiy — 

A He»d j-ear, and said, ' I will hew thee a tomb ! 
" All the kings of the nations lie in glory f 
Ctsed in cedu, and shut In a sacred gloom ; 
Swathe<! in Uneu, and precious unguents uld ; 
i with cinnnbar, tm<l rich with goIiL 

nt they rest, in solemn salvatory, 
rem the moth and the owl and the flittennouse — 
scb with his name on his brow. 
** All the kings uf the nations He in gloryi 
ETcry one in his own fiouw :" 
Then why not thou X " 
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The first, fifth, and sixth lines of the first stanza ar& 
lines of fire stresees; the second, third, and fonrth 
are linc^ of four. In the second stanza, all but the- 
third and sixtli are lines of four stresses ; the third 
and sixth arc lines of three. But note that the first- 
line of this stanza would be a line of five stresses, 
were it not that the fifth stress, which would fall on. 
the penultimate sjdlable of saliatory, is abolished ;: 
apparently to prepare the way for the rhythm of the 
second line of the stanza ; which again by the stress 
on the beginning of the trisyllable _/!i((enHOHJfi pre- 
jxires the transition to the line of three stresses 
ivhich follows it. Here again the art of the Tersifi- 
t'ntion consists in varying the collocation of stressed 
with unstressed syllables. 
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DO as to nndrrBtand tlicm as SDg^estions, which they 
really are, and not as judgments. 

The Alexandrine is an instanee of a line of an 
■oven number of strcftses, name!;, ax, and with its 
middle break immediately after the third stress, nit 
in Drayton'a I'olynWion, Take the address of the 
river Witham in Song XXV. : 

" Ye easy ambling stroams, which way soe'er ye nm, 
Or towards the pleasant rise, or towards the mid-day son, 

he what you arc, or can, I not yoni beauties fear, 
'V\'ben Neptune shall comiaand the Naiades t' appear. 

Id riTor what is found, in me that is not rare : 
Yet for my well-feil pikes, I am without compare." 

The Alexandrine is otlen deprived of its strict 

middle break, falling immediately afler a streased 

syllable, for purposes of poetry, sometimes appav 

■fiittly for the mere sake of variety, but sometimes also 

I for an additional reason, as for instance tn Spenser's 

, Kpithalamion : 

"That all the woods may answer, and your eccho ring," 
I a refrain, which is nscd throughout with alight 
I variations, nud of which more will be said fartbi-r 
on. Again, we find Alexandrines withont the strict 
, middle break, inlorspcrsed viSh others that have it, 
I in that elegy on Sidney called Tlif Moumituf Mute 
I of ThaitjltM, printed in Spenser's works, t.g.: 
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" Help me to tune my dolefull notes to wuUing sound,"' 
Tvhero it is employed, in conjunction with an elabo- 
rate rhyme structure, to give variety to the otherwise 
moiiatonoas saceession of Hues so long and bo mark- 
edly regular as the Alosandriue. If that metre could 
have become naturalised iu England as the staple of 
long compositiouB, it woald asBuredly have l>eeii so 
hy a metriat bo accomplished as " L. E.," tho antbor 
of this poem. 

Of all our metres, the unrhjmed Alexandrine, 
written without the strict middle hreak, comes near- 
est to the Greek tragic senarius, and thus serves 
best to bring oat the inherent difference in the 
genius of the two systems of vers id cation. Compare 
for the metri;, and contrast for tho effect, the two 
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this is cbicfly dne to the logically important moiio- 
sjlkblos tomb and rose : a&d ospecially to the lost, 
being ID the last place. The rhythm would be 
brought in some degree nearer to the Qreek, if we 
trousposed the first and last words in the line : 

Itoae trom hia tumb the mighty Coriaeua up. 
liut this wonld obriously depart from the ordinary 
How of an English Eentenco. We approach still ■ 
nearer to the rhythm, if we make the line run : 

The mighty Coriueoa fh>m the sepulchre. 
But this is obviously not an English metre at all. 
It requires the habituation of the ear to a balance of 
measured Gyllables, before it is even recognised as 
metre, and not rhytlunlcal prose. 

I now come to two remarkable cases of lines of 
eren stresses, in which the intluence of the rhoLoiical 
or poetical streps is seen in moulding tho metrical 
Btmcture itself. These are Edgar Allan Poe's Ruitn, 
and Mr. Tennyson's Lockttey Hall. The historical 
basis or theme of the metre, in both cases, I imagine 
to bo the trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, just as the 
iambic tetrameter was the basis of the ballad metre. 
But it would be, in my opinion, a great mistake to 
suppose that this is tho actual metre of those two 



poems. 



No one can read either : 
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" All, iJistiiictly 1 remi'mber, it was in the bleak Deci'm 



" Ciimrailcs, Ic-ave me here a Httle, wbi'le aa yet 'tis I'arly 

ill tlio ivayiEdicited by the stress-marks. No. ThcBfl 

lines arc uot liucs of eight Gtresses ; they are lines 

oifoiir: 

"Ah, (Jislfnctly I rcracmber, it was in the bleak Decem- 



htr." 



ami: 

" Cumi-ades, li*a 



a here a. little, while as y<:t 'tie early 



To L'uusidcr the metre as actually formed by eight 
isea makes it the merest jingle. The actually 
sitting metre is a metre of four emphatic stresses 
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5 tliUhed, iind [luoplea, miully 



I 



fCinga from their thro 
diiihed 
Togiither, met in grfm death grips." 

The basis of this metre is formed by lines of six 
stresses alternating with lixies of three. But this 
fltrocture is modified in the long lines by two etressoH 
being oTGrriddeo and four made emphatic, so that 
the reenlt is &b I have written it. This treatment 
of the long lines brings them into harmony with the 
short lines of three stresses, the long lines forming 
a single lino each, notwithstanding the rhyming uf 
their two members. 

The fandameutal stmctare is tho samo in the 
other poem, The Du»h ahoon Traqiui'ir ; but it is 
not so much modified, and con&eqnontly the long 
lines are written as couplets, thongh even here tlio 
eame two stresEeB arc weakened in some degree : 

" Will ye gAng wi' me and fire 

To the biish nbwn Traquiir ? 
Owre the hijjh Minchnniir we'll up and awi", 

This b.iunj sunimer miou. 

While the eila shiuos fuir nb<k)n, 
And tha hclit eklenta aaftly diian on holm and ha'" 

The irrcgtUarity in the introdnction of anstressed 
syllables, joined to the mudificiition of the rnotn^ by 
the emphatic stress which becomes n metrical one, ta 
what gives these verses their spfcial oud, to m; oar, 



beautiful character. The rhythm of the long foar- 
atressed hncs in the first poem, and of the three- 
strcKseii lines in both, may possibly have been Bng- 
geetcil, historicdJy speaking, by Campbell's Ye Mari- 
iicrs of Enjlaiid and Battle of the Baltic, where the 
same rhythm is fonnd, but used with greater regu- 
larity, c.'i, : 

" ' llGurta of oak !' our captain cried; when each gun 
l-'rom it9 adamantine lips 
Spre.iil a ikuth-shado round the ships, 
Lil;e the hiirricinD eclipse 
Of the sun." 

Lines like thcae must he a real embarrassmeut 
lo prusoilirit.s who scan EngHsh verse by counting 
fufL of measured syllables. What will they make of 
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say the current theory, he scans English yerse by 

Orcek feet, or metres as he calls them, spondees, 

dactyls, trochees, &c«, ending with the two I have 

just named. Let us see where this doctrine leads 

him. He tells us that Mr. Tennyson's well known 

line, 

*' Come into the garden, Maud," 

is anapsestic; and he lays the metrical stresses on 

the first syllables of into and garden, and on the 

monosyllable Maud* (I omit the musical notation 

which he gives.) To my mind this is atrocious. The 

whole stanza runs as follows : 

*' Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has ilown, 

Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am hero at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad. 
And the musk of the roses blown." 

I should read the first and third lines with a 
strong stress on Come, and on the first syllable of 
garden, leaving everything else more or less un- 
stressed. The lover is eager for her to come ; he is 
waiting at the gate ; she is in the house. He wants 
her to come to him where he is waiting. Come ; — 
don't delay. Emphasizing into contrasts his wish, 
not with delay, but with get out of the garden. Now 

* EUnuHtit dbe, p. 17-18. 
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English metre, as I have tried to show, is framed bff 
jneaiis o/' the logically signifiefmt words. 

Not, however, that I take liigjcal here to mean 
diaeurBivo or formal reasoning, opposed to imagina- 
tive, but in the large sense of containing a rational 
meaning. Perceptive and imaginative logic is the 
lugic of poetry; and this must never he lost sight 
of. I suspect that it is Mr. Buskin's bad prosody 
which leads him to fall into this very error, in criti- 
cising another passage from Mr. Tennyson. He 
(luotea the foUnwing stanza from 7« Memoriam : 

" Or tliat the pant will always win 
A glory froQi its beinf; far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
■\Ve siw not, when we moved tliereiu." 
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much of the past is very near, yesterday for in- 
stance. 

Coming to lines of four stresses, we haye, for 
instance, from Cloogh's Qua cursum ventus : 

'* At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered — 
Ah, neither hlame, for neither willed, 

Or wist, what first with mom appeared I" 

From Wordsworth's Song at the Feast of Brougham 

Castle : 

'' He hath fiong aside his crook. 

And hath buried deep his book ; 
Armour rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls.'* 

In Scott's Lord of the Inles we have lines of four 
stresses mixed with lines of three : 

'' Merrily, merrily bounds the bark, 
She bounds before the gale, 
The mountain breeze from £en-na-darch 
Is joyous in her saiL" 

Systems of lines of four stresses, rhyming in conp- 
lets for the most part, bat with many variations on 
this form, are the metre so often used by Scott and 
Byron, and recently by Conington in his noble ver- 
sion of the /Eneid, and with distinct consciousness 
of the principle of stress by Coleridge in his Chris- 
tabel : 
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" 'Tia tiio middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awaten'd the crowing cock, 

Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! 

And bark, again I the crowing cock. 

How drowsily it crew." 
Lines of three stresses do not fall into two mem- 
bere, nor yet, strictly speaking, do lines of two; 
though even in these we see the principle of resiHitue 
still pregerved. Lines of three and of two stressea 
are more properly membcra of lines, than fall lines 
themselves, though even in the members the Btrnc- 
tnral principle of a complete verae is discernible. 
Stress and response are the principles of both. 
Mr. Browning's Misconceptions is an inBtance of J 
stanzas of tliree-atreased lines, ending with eonplets 
of four-stressed lines : 
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Or the Pibroch of Donald Dhu: 

** Come as the winds come, when 
Forests are rended ; 
Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded :" &c 

Or Mr. Matthew Arnold's swiftly moving verses at 

the end of his Empedocles, — and beaatifal verses 

they are : 

" Not here, Apollo ! 
Are haunts meet for thee. 
But, where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea. 

Where the moon-silver*d inlets 
Send fEir their light voice 
Up the still vale of Thisbe, 
speed, and rejoice." 

Usage of a totally different character is met with in 
Mr. Browning's After, where lines of two stresses 
are found alternating with lines of three : 

" Take the cloak from his face, and at first 
Let the corpse do its worst." &c. 

This is in fact the same metre as in the Satd, only 
with each line broken up into two, as indeed the 
Saul was originally printed, in Bells and Pomegra- 
nates. The second member taken by itself is a line 
of two stresses. 

Another instance, the rhythm of which again is 
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quite diflerent in character, is found iu some exqui- 
site verses iiy Mi: Rosselti, translated from Italiua of 
bis own, ou tlio rhythm of which their rhythm is 
mouldei], Thoy are a song inserted in his poem The 
Last Coji/casion, and begin thus: 

" La hetla donna 
Piangendo di»se: 
' Come ton jisie 
Le tlelle in eielo I 
Queljiato anelo 
Dt'llo stanco eole, 
(iuaiiio m' anvoiina ! 
E la lana, macehiala 
Come uno gpecfhio 
Logoro e veechio, — 
Faccia afannata, 
Che eosa vuole !' " 
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called lyric uetrea generally, tliat iLo practical iufla- 
enceof the "new prosody" will be felt, and that by 
rcUBon of the now attention paid to "natnral qnan- 
tity and accent." In tltese parttcalars it is, I think, 
nniluniAhte that there is room for great improTement. 
tliat the ear of ereu the best rnetrists permits itself 
to be satisfied too easily. Take for instance the 
third line of Scott's Corontich, 

"lAko a summer-dried fountain." 
Dried is both a word of uatarally long ijaantity, and 
as used here has a certaia necessary logical stress, 
and yet it is nsod as an nnslreesed syllable. Accord* 
ingly the line does not wholly satisfy the ear ; there 
is felt to be a hitch somewhere ; and this is no doubt 
owing to the word ilnnl. for what reusou we mnst try 
to make oat. 

Again in the two stanzas qnoted from Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnohl, there is a perceptible difference in 
amoothness between the two, jiarticalurly if we take 
the lines (as I, however, do not) to conaiitt of a fixed 
ttnmlwr of stresses or feet formed by atrcBses. The 
word mfct in the second line, and the word <Umn at 
the end of the third, in the first stanza, are hitches 
in the smoothness. Both words, it will be observed, 
am not only long in (]uantity, hat have, as here used, 
ft certain logical stress also. Yet they txe naed 
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where wholly Tuistresaed eyllables wonld be better. 
In tho second stanza tbe word Uijht, in the Beeond 
line, is the only word npon wliich even a shadow of 
iiTicertninty hangs. Tho second stanza, then, is far 
smoother than tho first. The hitch, as I have called 
it, in both these cases was pointed out to me and 
ficconnted for as above by the writer of London 
Siioif in the new prosody, on my quoting the veraea 
to liira, .\rd at this point it is, that the new atten- 
tion to " niitural quantity and accent" will make its 
influence practically felt, in my opinion, by sharpen- 
ing onr car, refining its sensibility, and thus setting 
np n hin;lier standard of attainment. 

There is nevertheless a great difference between 
two things to which attention is thus newly 
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which would be rigorously necessary if the lines 
were taken to consist of feet. 

To show this, take the following stanzas from 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's lines called Parting : 

** Blow, ye winds ! lift me with you ! 
I come to the wild. 
Fold closely, Nature I 
Thine arms round thy child. 

To thee only God granted 
A heart ever new : 
To all always open ; 
To all always true.*' 

The normal number of stresses to a line is here two. 
But are we to say that the first line in each stanza 
is faulty because it has four, though not equally 
weighty, stresses ? Are we to say, that the poet is 
•composing in English anapiests, two to the line, and 
require him to keep closely to that form and number 
of feet, except where the laws of inversion and sub- 
stitution (whatever they may be) permit him to de- 
viate? Is the first line faulty because Bloio, ye 
u'uids ! is not an anapaest, nor a legitimate substitute 
for one ? I at least cannot believe it. On the other 
hand, what is rigorously necessary in these lines is 
this, — a stressed syllable at the end of the second 
and fourth lines in each stanza, and an unstressed 
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sjlliitle lit tLo end of tbe first and third. That is 
iioccBsiiry to realise the character of the rhythm. 

N("v npi>ly this criticism to the lines before 
quoted. It ivill, I think, justify the line, 

" Art! Imunts meet for thee," 
heeauHi: iiic-'t will tjien fairly receiTB a half-stress. 
with additional clearness to the meaning, and with- 
out injury to the rhythm ; this half-stress heing 
invited lu lie laid on it hy the long quantity of the- 
word. 

On tlie other hand, the same criticism will not, 
1 think. Justify 

" But where Helicon breaks down," 
heeaiiso ilnicu. which is not only long in quantity 
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tended to le empliatiizeil, still lifts tlie stress ou the 
first pliable. Yet the loiig quantity of dried iDvites 
ns to lay u hair-streBS on it; we find oarselves vm- 
barmse^; Baking oarselves wlietber aummcr-drif 
"would not do us well ; a hesitation fatal to the en- 
joyment of the verse. 

Wo sec, tlicD, from these three cases, that it is 
not the length of down and dried, hut the stresti 
which tboir length invites us to lay on them, that 
makes them faulty ; length, however, not being the 
only reason for our laying the stress, (joantity, 
therefore, though not the foundation, is a coudiliou 
which must be reckoned with in English versifica- 
tion. It is BO in virtue of its being a natural cha- 
racteristic inherent in uttered apeech. Let us Bet- 
some more of its relations to stress. 

Stress falling ou a naturally short syllable gives 
it either length or weight, which is equivalent to 
length ; fulling ou a naturally long syllable gives it 
weight in addition ; and to abstain from laying stresa 
on a long syllable is to make it more or less eqniv^ 
lent to a short one. But natural tjuantity has dia- 
tinctions of its own idso, which ore always presenL 
These are of two kinds, iiaantily of the vowel Bounds, 
aa in like and lick ; aud quantity by position of 
Tovrols before, or say rather either before or after. 
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coiisiiiiauts. A vowel sound mixed np with macb 
cijDnoiiaiitnl si^uud requires n comparatiyely long- 
time til uttor; aud so otsO] thoagli for & difierent 
reiibou, iiiimely habitual usage, does a long TOirel 
Roujii], lis t!iG cc sound in feet, compared to the i 

Take for iustance, to show the result of thie, the 
word lilc ill the second and third stanzas of Shelley'a 
y)cnsltu-c Plant : 

" AiilI tliu Spi'iDg arose on the garden fair, 
Like tliR Spirit of Love felt overywhero ; 
Ami laeli flower and herb on Earth's dark breaat 
Ilijse fi'um the dreams of its wintry rest. 
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with a consonant itself, and stands before another 
word which begins with one. I argue therefore that 
close attention to natural quantity is an indispensable 
condition of good metrical writing, notwithstanding 
that quantity is not the principle on which it is con- 
structed. 

lu a language so full of consonantal sound as 
the English, however, it is impossible to carry this 
attention so far as to fulfil the rules of Greek and 
Latin, in quantity by position. The little word and, 
even when standing before a vowel, the words of&ud 
if, when coming as they so often must before conso- 
nants, and many similar cases, show the impractic- 
ability of carrying attention to quantity to that 
length. But in theory there is no objection whatever 
to carrying it to the greatest extent possible; the 
principle of the versification remains thereby intact, 
and the farther it can be carried the more stable and 
comprehensive will that principle be shown to be. 

Attention to the natural quantity of vowel sounds 
is always within our reach, and is a distinguishing 
mark of good versification. Take Mr. Tennyson*s 
verses In the Valley of Cautereiz. The normal 
structure is of six stresses to the line, but this is 
overridden in three cases, lines 2, 8, and 10. At 
the same time not a syllable is '' slurred ;" indeed 
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the distinct way in which short unstressed syllables 
contribute to the rhytbm, ci/. nas a* in line 8, con- 
stitutes one of its marked beanties : 

" All along tlie valley, etream that flasheat white, 
I>oepening thy voico with the deepening of the night. 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I wiilk'd with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while I walk'd to-day, 
The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed 
Thy living voice to me was aa tlie voice of the dead. 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me." 

In all the vniiotiB metres which we have now 
examined, it will be evident, I think, that the im- 
iiK'iiso variety of effect produced is derived solely 
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liQve » set of rigid metres, to wbicli a langaoge 
wliicb moTea by stress would have to conform. Metro 
woald then give law to poetry, inatead of poetry to 
metre. 

It is in vain to say tbat tbe laws of quantified 
metre may bo ho exponndod as not lo fetter tbe 
laovementB of tbu language. Tbe tnovementa of 
the benvenly bodies may, I believe, be expressed by 
cycles and epicycles and other terms of tbe Plolemuiu 
astronomy ; but this cannot proTO tbe Ptolemaic 
astronomy to bo tbo true one. So in Terse, tb« 
'qnaati^iog critics may enlarge, as it were, their 
buTindaries, mid even go the length of dividing, nilb 
Kdgar Allan Poe,* the duration of one " long" sylla- 
bic into no loss tliun six ports, so as to make " short" 
syllables of five dilTereiit degrees of sbortncss, the 
ioDgest less than a "long" syllable. Yet this docs 
not and cannot show that qnantity is tbe principle of 
£ngUab verse. It shows only that tbe qaantifying 
theory finds some real principle ef&cicutly at work tu 
English vcifUi, to tbe results of which it must accom- 
modate itself, as the Ptolemaic system to tliose of 
tbe real principle of gravitation. This has nlwaya 
been tbe case from tbo beginning. James I., who ix 
« most ntrict regularist, in bis Knnayn of a Prentise 
' 111 kit Etna; tm The Batimalt of Vtne. 
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in ihr I'lhiiir Art nf Poesy* knovis nothing of ana- 
jufsls. Metres wbicli employ what were afterwards 
called auapitsts ho calls tiunblinff metres, ami admits. 
(iiily altcrjiiite loiig and short syllables into metre 
proper. Even Poe is satisfied with six, — spoDilee, 
trochee, iambus, ininpiest, dactyl, and cassnra (or long- 
syllable). Mr. Kuskiu we have seen has trine-ana- 
picst aud trine-dactyl, probably because he remem- 
bered lines like Ciimpbeirs in the Battle of the 

'"llcnrla uf o;ik 1' our cnptaiu cried ; when each gun," i&c. 
whieli he would be called upon to scan. So he addft 
bis epicycle and scans them accordingly, + 

Of course I am not saying that Englishmen can- 
<t compose in metres based on quantity. No doubt 
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The law of stress is thns an organic law, such a 
law as wc should expect a living organism to work 
hy, a law of movement inherent in the movement 
itself, and accounting, not only for the normal forms 
which it assumes, but also for the exceptional devia* 
tions in which it transcends and overrides them. 
Not as in the quantifying theory of verse, which lays 
down a rule and imposes a form from without, and 
then has recourse to the fiction of ''poetic license,"' 
which cannot be explained itself, to explain the 
deviations ; a license or lawlessness, causeless and 
irrational, like the notion which some Scholastics 
have of free-will. 

Assuming, then, henceforward that the law of 
stress is the vital and ruling principle of English 
verse, we have next to see how the guiding takes 
place, and what dictates the difference of handling, 
which results, as we have seen, in difference of 
metres. In two cases, indeed, Lockslcy Hall and 
The Haven, we have already seen that it is the rhe* 
torical or poetical emphasis which lays hold of the 
metrical stress, and thereby contributes to frame a 
new metrical structure. We are now to see it not 
only helping to frame the metrical structure in a 
more marked and important manner than before, but 
also giving to that structure a new character, invest- 
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iug it with au imag:i native and poetical atmospbere, 
ovor auJ iibove the final metrical change. Not that 
this may not also be learnt from the instances already 
quoted, Lut that I have abstained from drawing that 
bason from them. Quoting them for one purpose 
docs not imply, that they might not hayo been 
quoted t'lpially well for anotbcr. 



I'!' is rmphasis that is the Boul of verse, aad 
loathes liff into the metrical structure. In order 
111 ace whiit iJieiuiK nre at its command for this par- 
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exclaBJTcIy call tone, ore the principnl Bourcee of 
expresKion. 

The term exprcHiion may be taken as incladiiig 
both n high and low degree of empliusis ; iu poetry 
it is the use of heightened and lowered emphueis to 
convey emotional and imuginativo meaning. Thiit 
emphatiis ifi a new mode of stress; and stress wo 
have seen ia tho combination of colonr and londness. 
The new mode of stress therefore is a purticular 
modif cation of the colour which is natural and ]>ecu- 
lior to the Bonnds themselves ; it is that added colour 
or Uinc given to any sound by emotion. Hitherto- 
tbo terms colour and tono have been nsed synony- 
mously. But now I introduce a distinction by 
noticing this peculiarity due to emotion ; and the 1 
natiTe colour of any sound I shall now call its coUmr 
simply ; the added or emotional colour I shall calf 
its ttme. 

It is dear that tone is a greet soarco of expresr 

' sion. It is clear also that duration is. It is not 

I only A natnnl and comparaliwly fixed attribato of 

tlie words iu n language, prior to versificatioB, but it 

is modifiable at pleasure, and like colour it is of two 

kinds. Duration includes both pause and quantity ; 

that is to say, wo may lengthen or shortttu, first, the 

' intcr^-als between sylkblcR or words, and secondly, 
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Ilie time taken by the syllables and words tliemselves. 
And it is clear tlmt doiug bo contributes to parposes 
of etniilmBis, 

It remains to consider pitch. This is not avul- 
alile in Englinli for purposes of poetical expreBsion. 
If it were avuikble iu English verse at all, it woalil 
bare been employed in metrical construction as the 
modifier of rjunntity, and would have had a distinct 
notation of its own, so that each syllable would have 
hod its own pitch, either fixed, or varying according 
to some law ; and then raising or lowering the pitch 
beyond its usinil limits would have been emphatic. 
liut iu English it cannot be used for emphsBis, 
hocaiise it has no fixed home in English words.* 

eve worils of a high or low pitch are emphatic in 
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^M in English poetry, over and abovo the simple stress 
^f wbicl) issnoB in metric&l modifications in the way »'o 
have already aeea. Bat between tone mill dtiriLtioii 
tbcrs are important differences to be noted. 

In fact, colour (aa distinct from tone) and ilara- 
tion in both its modes, pause and quantity, may bo 
nsod by skilful artists to cnhanco the beauty tind 
bormony of the verse, wttbont in any degree calling 
in Uie aid of emotional pxpresaton. This latter can 
only be done by modifying the tone. Here is the 
really rital point at whidi poetic imagination, and 
, that conjunction of emotional fire with inl«Ilectaa] 
I -power, which we call ijeniiiM, make themeelveH felt, 
I Then we hear Mr. Arnold's " lyrical ciy ;" which two 
I -vords, I take it. are tlie most considerable contribn- 
Itiou to the Theory of Stylo of late years in this 
I country. And at this point, too, it is, that an 
I analogous power in the reader, capable of being 
I lundled by the pint's imagination, is requisite, and 
I -for want of which the higher poetry is a fountain 
I sealed to ao many ; a power creutirc in the poet, bat 
Imerely appreciative in the reader. 

The nso of paast^ and quantity haM ofleo been 

■insisted on and developed by critics. So also, 

Kthongh not so fully, has that of colour. Dr. Ouost 

jgives a larga spic« to the Bobjeot in the first Book of 
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his IIlsloij/ of Kuglisk Rkythms. And I nowhere- 
remember to buya seen more clearly stated, than by 
him, tlie rntiouale of the pleasure we derive from 
the sound heiug made, as it is callod, au echo to 
the scuae, \vhich depends chiefly on the colour of 
sounds : 

" If, as is often the case, bosidea the idea which the 
usage of language has connected with certain words, theift 
aro others wliich are naturally associated with the sound* 
or with the peculiarities of their foTtnation, it is obvioua, 
that the iDipresaion on the mind must he the most vivid, 
wlicn the natural associations can he made to coincide 
with such as are merely artificial and conventional."* 

The importance of colour, again, in the soauds of 
poetry ifi iusiated on by Professor Sylvester, in his- 
ikiiifr little work Tin- Lairs of J'ersr, and is there 
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know 1)0 strictly correct. At any rato it is difficalt 
to exaggerate the extreme importance of the effect of 
colour in Bounds, and of the affinities nnd associa- 
tions conneoting them. Bnt it mnst be remarked, 
tbat it not only goes no farther than the technical 
branch of the sabject. but does not show how tbat 
technical branch, in its colour department, is con- 
nected with the higher art of poetry as dicUnct 
from the art of Terse. It does not give the man- 
I ner or point of their connection, does not indicate 
[liow the two are organically moalded into ouc. It 
does not toach the heart of tbo subject, any more 
than the laws of metre, &r of panse and qpantity,^ 
tmch it. 
I The emotional colour, the tone, is that which, 
L even sappoaing the perfection of art to have been 
attained, is not and cannot be given but by the 
magic touch of that inborn imaginative power, in 
■virtue of which nagcitnr non fit is true of poets. 
Over and above art in all ita forma, over and above 
the varied phases of power known as dramatic, lyrin, 
descriptive, and so on, over and above insight and 
knowledge, loftiness of conception, and nobiUty of 
aim ; over and above all other gifts, yet combimng 
with all and interfused with all, is found Uiis imagi- 
natiro power (where it is found at all), giving life 
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and ligbt and nnity, and transforming the Imo i 
the ideal. 

The qnestion is, boiv and nt wbat point is Uia 1 
organic fasion between Terse and poetry effected ; how I 
and by usinp what elements doea tbe im&gioatioti of 1 
the poet take np, incorporate, and wiidd, the Kcqairdd I 
' skill of the artist. In part tbe answer is that which 
I have given ; it is by introdacing /one. And it is 
as much the chief business of the appreciative mitder 
to watch fur and divine tbe presence of poetic tone, 
as it 13 thnt of tbe poet to indicate, by tbe stmctnra 
of bis verse, where and ia what intensity it is 2>r*« 
sent. Not that it ia the whole or anything like thn 
whole of imagination, nor even that it sums ap its^ 
various ways of working ; but it is tbe point at which 
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'Ouly, thougb it i» a way EoscepUble of great variety. 
It is by seloctiag ono or more among the words" 
ivliicb bave tbo metricnl stress, and making tbo 
Thetorical or emphatic stresH fall on tbein, cboosing 
for tbatpnrpoBo words tbo colour of wbiob is modi- 
fiable by emphasis into an emotional tone ; as for 
instance, the deep ttrne on the word irnr iu tbesc 
Jines from Cnluridge's Kubla Khun : 

" And 'niipi that tumult Kubln heard from far 
AiicafltrU voicoa prophesying war." 

7ty this imaginative nae of the sonnd icar, in cod- 
JnoctJon nith the other circumstances of the pro- 
phecy, the mysteriona infinity of its foreboded terrors 
is hronght home to the mind. There it is that the 
emotional element comes in, which interprets the 
ngniiicance of all the rost. 

The metre reijuireB tbe verse to be read in « 
■ccrtwn way, variable wilbiu certain limits ; the 
rhetorical (which inclndcs the logical) emphasis r»v 
-quires the sentence, written in the verse, to bo read 
in n certttiii way; and tbcso two conditions, forcseei) 
nod combined by one who bos a dominant feeling to 
-express, reanlt in tho motUding of a verso which has 
B higher than rhythmical or harmonic bcanty alone, 
■a higher than rhetorical beanty alone, being a com- 
J;ination of metre, harmony, omoUoD, and imagery. 
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" I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness ; 
I never save you kingdom, called you childieo, 
You owe nie no subscription. 



Eiit yet I call you eorvile ministera, 
That havB with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your hi(;h engenJt'd Lattles 'gainst a head 
Si' (lid and wliito as this." 
Tt would bu a great miBtake, in my opinion, to read 
this passfigc with the cmphasiB, say, on elements in 
thu first line, or on yniL and you in tbe eecond line. 
Oil tho continr\, tliL whole (.fBcacy of tbe first yoti 
and of nnhn hit^s in tbe first line, of kniqdovi, chil 
•Irni, aiil -^il ■^nqtion in tbe second and third, are 
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The point spoken to is not whether the person pre- 
sent 01' mtiu: one eUe, but whether the person pre- 
sent ia or U not Beatrice. Compare Cordclia'H 
posBtonate affirmation, 

"And 80 I am, I am."* 

The iiecesBity of attending to both metrical and 

rhetorical stress, and to their combination, is shown 

by the hopeless confusion wrought hy neglecting it, 

,as in one of the few bad lines in Pope, the famoas 

" Man never ia, but always to be blest." 
The rhythm of this line ia desperate, and why? 
liocause the words which in order to support the 
auLiLhcsis ought to be emphatic, to br, are words 
which cannot receiro the emphatic stress. J'o, being 
a mere port of the infinitive mood, cannot havo it. 
Neither can he hare it, though it might have it, so 
Car as metre alono goes ; because that woald either 
attribute iatnhe the meaning of a verb substatitivo, 
not an auxiliary, and then tht< antithesis is cshansted 
before we come to the word blent, and wheu wt; do 
•come to it we find that the antithesis exhausted is 
not the antithesis intruded by the poet ; or else nys 
ga on without pause to the word hleit, reading 
together to be Ue^t, uud thi'n we find that a reality 
blessings is suggested, though future, and 
* A'lnjr Ltar, m( i*. m. 1. 
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tliut is the very thing intended to be denied. Ti> 
iftiifHlv this it would have been necessary to insert 
tliP \\ rinl Jih:^f nftur is ; — man never Is blest bat always 
('« /'I /"■ lilfxt : — which alone brings out the antithesis 
butiviLii ht'iii^' lilest actually and blest prospectively. 
Tlic tpij,'miij, so far from satiafjiiig the mind, leaves 
it Btruggliiig in a labyrinth of confusion. 

Of course it must not be imagined for a moment, 
th:it poets, whfu writing, use and apply by way of 
nih the rule of combining the emotional with the 
rlietorieal and the metrical stress. They use it not 
aa rule Init as a principle. Their proceeding is, I 
inmgiue, aumething of this kind ; they dwell on their 
^nhject-m utter, the content of imagery which they 
uiiTit to express, and allow it to full into rhythmical 
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lint the method in nhiok the emotional stress ope< 
rat«s in attaiuuig it is negative, by rejecting the lesa 
autigfactory metricul phrases. From this comes the 
impossibility in many, or rather in most, cases, of 
pointing out single words u[)OU which the emotional 
stress falls. For, though emotion and th<> pnrpose 
of oxprossiug it have governed and moulded the 
structure of the Terse, yet their influence is, ua it 
were, distributed over the whole, not ouni}oittrat«<J in 
Jturticular words. Every part mast harmonise with 
tbo emotion to be expressed, &nd there mast be uo 
stress wrongly laid, that is, iu such a way us to inter- 
fere with that dosired expression. 

As an iDHtanco of what I mean, none perhaps can 
better serve than Coleridge's lines entitled Cuiutanci/ 
to an Idtal Object. They are one of the most music- 
■Jiy rhythmical poems iu the language, and the 
dominant emotion expressed is unniislakable through- 
oat, a brooding and resigned despair ; yut tlior« are 
few single words or phrases of which we can say, 
hert is where the emotional stress comes in. Tbu 
lines sre few and may he cited in their entirety: 

" Since all that bt^al about in Xaluru's range 
Or vcflT (ir viuiiib, why ^houldst thou remain 
Tb« only conalunt in a world of change, 
yearning Uiooghl I that Uv'at bat in the bnin t 
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Call to tJie hours, that in tho distance play, 

Tho faery people of the future day — 

Fond thou[;lit l^not one of all that shining swarm 

Will hreathc on thee with life- en kindling breath. 

Till when, like strangers shelt'ring from a storm, 

Hope am! Despair meet in the porch of Death I 

Yet still fiiou haunt'st me ; and though well I see, 

She is not thou, and only thou art she, 

Still, still as though some dear embodied good, 

Some living love before my eyes there stood, 

"With answering look a ready ear to lend, 

I mourn to thee and say^' Ah ! loveliest friend! 

That this the meed of all my toils might be. 

To have a home, an Kuglish home, and thee f 

Vain repetition I Home and Thou are one. 

The peacefuU'st cot the moon shall shine upon, 

I.iiU'ci by tho thrush ami waken'd by the lark, 

^\'ithout tlioG ^'ere but a becalmed bark, 

te and wide 
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the test, as to justify ne in saying, there is the home 
and seat of the poetry. Every word, every phrase, 
every trmiBitiou, is iDfurmcd ami iinimatcd liy it 
also; and eo ore the flow and mneic of the lines one 
and all. There is bnt one expression in tlio whole 
which la not thus transfigured ; it is one little ex- 
pression in the first line, before the pot^tic fire had 
fully kindled. Tbia is to me, thongh I may lie 
wrong, the one blemish in this otberwiso faultloss 
gem of profoundly imaginative poetry. 

It is interesting and instroctive to comparo with 
1 this Shelley's well known lines on a kindred motive, 
■ entitled Statuaa, with tlie dato April 181-1, beginning; 

" Away ! tlie mix>i is dark beneath the moon." 

VHere, the emotion works changes in the metrieal 
toatrnciare, by var}'ing Uie number, position, and im- 
portance of the stresses, as in some of the cases 
ufd onder the heiid of metre. The skcloton 
f the metre is formed by Unes of six stresses, fall- 
llog into two members, und dii^posed in qautmins, 
3 lines rhyming alternately. The first line varies 
lihis slructare by having only two stresses in its first 
member. Aiid the most remarkable of the other 
Taristions arc, that two other lines have fonr Blresscs 
Id the first member; these lines being the last of 
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till? fourtli iiud the last of the fifth qnatrain, lines 
vliicli Lnvu miLttei' of reflection and comparison to 
express, iiud tliercfure move with a Blower and 
leiij^tljior trend. In all the rest, the number of the 
metriciil stressea is not altered, but many of them 
lire partially overridden, I need hardly remark with 
what Bignal beauty in the result, by the guiding 
prineiplo of poetic emotion. The freqnent nse of 
alliteration, too, both in these lines and those of 
<.'ukriilgc, should uot pass unobserved. AlliteratioD 
did not euase to be pleasing to the English ear by 
ceasing to be the structural principle of KngUsh 
■ mcLrc. But by all good stylists it is used as it ought 
to be, not indeed sparingly, but unobtrusively, and 
iiH an nid to the distribution of the emotional stress. 
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lines, under the influence of the emotion; the 
rhytlyn changes under the poetry. The first line 
is to be read slowly, with every syllable plainly ex- 
pressed, but with a strong stress and long duration 
on the first syllable of possible. The ss sound in 
that word is itself a sigh. The second line also 
slowly, with all the words but and emphatic. This 
leads up to the third line of four distinct stresses 
separated by single unstressed syllables, showing the 
Tiyidness of the desired imagery. And the fourth 
line, of three distinct stresses, is expressive of com- 
pletion, as if nothing after that were needed. 

Tet one more instance before quitting this part^ 
of the subject, poetic emphasis modifying and mould- 
ing the metre. It is from Mr. Morris's noble poem 
of Sigurd. Historically, I imagine, the metre of 
this poem is a descendant of the Iambic Tetrameter, 
and the so-called ballad metre ; formed from it by 
dropping the fourth stress, which wo may see can, 
easily be done from such lines as the first and 
second (taken together) of the stanza quoted above 
from The Prophecy of Capys. It thus assumes in 
Mr. Morris's hands a structure of quite distinct cha- 
racter, even in his ordinary use of it. It becomes .: 
m rhyming couplet of six metrical stresses to the 
line : 
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" Know thi'iu, most mighty of m^n, that the Xoma ehall 
i'.rder AU, 
Ami yut withi'mt thy helping ahall no wUt 3t their 
ivi'U bottlL" 

Tbat 19 the ordinary structure, the Bkeleton oftho 
metre, so to speak. It is itself the creature of 
poetic cmphnais. But what I want pnrticalarlj to 
uoticG is a further modification of it, by the same 
nijL'iicy, ill the more impaasioueJ pagsagcB, where 
dt'Cji emotion is to be expressed. The six Btresses 
of the liuL' !ii'c now changed to four : 

" Siguril, ( ) my Sigurd, what niiw shall give me back 
Oue w/inl uf thy loviug-kizidneaa from the Uingle and 
till- wr-ick 1" 

Nothiii;;, I think, can show more clearlv than 
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" What, if there no friends will greet ; 
What, if there no heart will meet 
His with love's impatient beat ; 
Wander wheresoe'er he may, 
Can he dream before that day 
To find refuge from distress 
In friendship's smile, in love's caress f ' 

I know not by what laws of inversion or license 

r 

regularists can satisfactorily account for such 
changes as these. What is the stmcture to which 
the poets are supposed to be conforming by these 
changes, and what is their motive for so conforming 
to it? ^Ixsi dictated to Shelley to put three stresses 
only into the line italicised ? 



VI. 

But perhaps after all, the glory of English, as a 
language subservient to the purposes of poetical ima^^ 
gination, is not where it employs but where it trans- 
cends the use of rhyme, in the metre known as Blank 
Verse, the skeleton of which consists of lines of five 
stresses. As a vehicle of poetry this metre is un- 
surpassed, and almest unrivalled; but it is shown 
to be so only because it has been handled and made 
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wliiifc it ifi liy writers of consummate geoias. With- 
out Miirlowe, ivithout Sbakspere, and moat of all 
without Milton, the capacity of English as a poetic 
ineilium would never liave been displayed. Mar- 
lowe, not tbo first to use it, LoJda in respect to it an 
iiuiilogoua position to tbat wbich CatuUna holds in 
Latin, with respect to the Latin Hexameter. The 
full Toliime and torrent of hia verse prepared the 
nay, and exhibited the force, which were afterwards 
to bo followed and applied in the varied dramatic 
usnge of Sbaltspere, and the majestic harmoniea of 
Milton; just us Yirgil's sonorous and stately flow 
was prebuled and prcpnred by the impetuous volnme 
of Catullus : 

'' idmii: 'iplatu sirelorvm temp'ire nafi 
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I'mm tLeir immortal flowers of poesy, 
\Vhc»in, as in a mirror, we [wrceive 
The highesb reaches of a human wit ; 
If thcaa bad made one poem's pedod. 
And all conihin'd in beauty's worthiness, 
Yet ahould there hover in their reatleas heads. 
One thougbt, one gmco, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest." 



It WHS (dmost ineritablo, as we can now sec aftor 
^e erent, tbat the Iitii> of five titresacs, that is, a liilc 
a lonf; as to be necosHarily broken up into two 
UK*!, and yet not too short to admit of scrions and 
•weighty matter being exproased in it ; a line, too, of 
an luuvcn nnml>er of stresses, bo that tlio position 
of its dividing hreak was easily variable ; should be 
that in which th« fetters of rhyme were thrown aside, 
the lines put together in paragraphs whose length 
dcpf^ndod not on the metro bat on the meaning, and 
the whole trust jilaccd, fur beauty and poetic empha- 
sis, not on the motre aa defined by rale, bat on the 
TariatioDB of paaso and qnantity, and on the intro- 
duction of emotional tone gorerntng those varia- 
1,-UoiM. 

These are the chanutt^riatics of blank Terse ; and 

t i« olesr that in some sort it ia a rctam to the sys* 

D of Old Kuglisb versifleatioR, like Cipdmou's, as 

'. (iaest points out; bat it is on a far higher IotoI, 
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liftTiug rliymc, and all tbat was to be learnt from its 
use, DO longer ahead of it bnt behind it, as a fal- 
crnm antl foundation. The use of quantity, so &r 
, as it was compatible with the genina of English, now 
replaced the definite metrical beats, which rhyme 
had betn employed to accentuate. The stressed syl- 
lablea, upon which the tone was to fall, were now in- 
dicated by pause and quantity, and by the position 
of the dividing break in each line. Rhyme was a 
guide no longer. 

But tbat which is the glory of blank versa, as a 
vehicle of poetry, is also its danger and its difficulty. 
Itfi freedom from the fetters of rhyme, the intinite 
variability of the metrical structnro of its lines, the 
abficiice of couplets and stanzas, — all assimilate it to 
It is the easiest of all conceivable metres to 
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The answer depends on what has been already 
-said. The introdaction of the emotional tone, in 
this cane in combination with the middle break, with 
f anse, with ijaantity, is that which gives its metrical 
'Character to blank verse ; I mean, in that which 
makes it metre and not merely meastirod prose. It 
is something not so much superinduced upon on 
tinderlying metre, as a prior condition of its being 
metre nt all. It jnakes and does not merely employ 
ihe verse. There is indeed a skeleton of metre below 
it; there are the five stresses and middle break which 
go to a line ; but these withoat the poetic tone make 
lines which are not " good" in Byron's phrase ; in 
fact, they make measured bits of prose. Thus blank 
Terse, the glory of English, is not so much the in- 
-stroment as the creature of poetry. 

If this be so, it is futile to talk of mles for the 
-construction of blank rerse, such ruk-s, t mean, as 
to tb« position of the middle break, the places of the 
■stress, the pbces where an " iambus" may be rc- 
-placodby a "trochee" or a " tribrach," an "anapicBt" 
-or a "dactyl," bow many unstressed syllables are 
admissible between the stressetl ones, or wh«thor 
two stressed syllables may come together. Of course 
-they may, if tho meaning and the ear demand it. 
I JIow elge are we to scan the well known line. 
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" Friumla, Romaua, countrymen, lend me your eais;" 
or WHS SlialvHpcre not writing blank Terse here ? Yet 
what are tlie /'vt in it? In Friends a foot? Is 
lidiniuis a f'liot? Or is Friends Ro one foot, and 
maiix mini another? Is there a metrical stress oo 
iiirii nnil mc ' \ud if not, is it because a " trochee" 
is ndmissilili in the fourth place, and a "pjrrhic" 
(sliail \\c call It) m the third ? 

liut let lis take an instance from Milton : 

' Inr-icns they pass'd, tho mighty regencieH 
Of SLriiihim. and Potentates and Thrones 
In tliLir triple degrees ; regions to which 
\11 till donnnion, Adam, is no more 
Tl an iilnt this garden ia to all the enrth," &c. 
Paradm Lost, Y. 748. 
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of the previous magnificent and emphatic lines to 
which it serves as a foil, — 

'' the mighty legencies 
Of Seraphim and Potentates and Thrones." 

Slightly difierent is the motive of the rhythm in 
another case, which is otherwise somewhat similar : 

*' So both ascend 
In the virions of God : It was a hill 
Of Paradise the highest," &o. 

Paradise Lost, XL 376. 

Pause after God. But there is a stress on the first 
syllable of visions and on Ood ; not an equal distri- 
bution as in the former instance ; but still not such 
a stress as to shorten either In or the last syllable of 
I'isions. In both cases there is slow reading of the 
first member of the line, and a pause after it. The 
two emphatic stresses in the present case convey, as 
it was no doubt intended they should, the impression 
of mystery and solemnity. 

Again, to take a case where repetition is em- 
ployed : 

'* In his own image he 
Created thee, in the image of God 
Express, and thou becam'st a living souL" 

Paradiss Lost, YII. 526. 

Pause after thee, where the line divides. Pause 
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^nm'd after them 

^«°«e in both cases aft. 
Ti;« another shorter pan 

«°d emphatic st«ss on th< 
''"^ « «%bt one on i..^ 

-"« attention to what foi 
P--ieeps us hovering 0. 
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bat only prose. Those who sc&n blank verae by feet 

muBt couceivu it to be mode metrical by its own 

IttWH of slmcture, previous to its ase by the po^, 

just K8 most rbymiiig metres prnctically are. BuT' 

, then they are bard put to it to sbow bow such lines 

as those cited conform to tho metrical laws which 

they lay down. _ 

This view is nothing more than the devolopmeut 

of principles lenrut from Coleridge and more partica- 

w larly, in application to Milton's verse, from Do Quiu- 

p«ey. And though those two critics are not much 

acknowledged id uumothotlicul England (tboogb I 

suspect tbey arc often plundered without acknoK- 

lodgment), all the moru it: the need that some one 

I ebonld endeavour, however feebly, to baud on their 

riorcb, and say who lighted it. 

It was Milton's classically trained ear and fumili* 

arity with Greek and Latin poetry that enabled him, 

I though it would not have enabled any one not i 

I dowed with Milton's sensibility, to uiakv the gloriau 

■poetical and metrical use which he did, in bis ( 

m, of quantity and pause. This use he carried 

■■till farther in his I'aradue Htgaintd, a poem^of 

niarvellous case, Hmoothuess, and regularity in the 

ordinary flow of its verse, and in wbith the skill of 

leems to have reached its acme. But there 
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are lines occasionally (not freqnently) interspersei], 
in which the poet Geems to be delighting in his skill 
aa a iiictrist for ita own sake, nsing his fine percep- 
tion of quantity to frame lines, the irregularity of 
which is not justified by the emotional tone, and 
thus overstepping the limits within which the use 
made of pause and quantity is recommended to an 
Enghsh ear. I refer to such lines aa : 
""Whom thus answer'd the Arch- Fiend, now nndisgaia'd" 
Book I. 357. 
" Little euspicioufl to any King ; but now" 

Book II. 82. 
" After forty days fasting hud remain'd" 

Book II. 213. 

" And with these words his temptation purau'd" 

Book II. 405, 
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porency, eouveyiug the miuuteet flexious of tka 
tboagbt, witbout dietortiog or for an iuBtant arrest- 
ing them ; so that, except for SQcb lines as Uiuse I 
have mentioDed, it is for the motneat Belf-eflaced in 
performing tbe office of a vebicle, and we percoivo 
that it 18 beautifnl only on recarring to it and reflect- 
ing on it. Partly, too, I imagine, Milton's preference 
may be explained by bis satisfaction with the logical 
neatness of the conception which Paradue liegained 
embodies, namely, that as " by tbe disobedience of 
one" Paradise was lost, bo precisely "by the obe- 
dience of one," under a similar temptation, it was 
(virtually) regained. 

It is not the amount of Ubertiea or poetic license, 
ao called, which msy be taken with the metre, that 
determines onr judgment as to the beauty of tho 
Terse. It is ruthcr the puqiose sought and attained^ 
by a free metrical handling, that is decisive. Justi- 
fied by poetic purfioBi', hardly any so-called lieeuso 
is inadmissible, either in dealing with stresses, or in 
dealing with the middle break. As to stresses, we 
. Jiare a lino of four equally emphatic stresses, over- 
[: riding the five of tbe " skoleton." with tbo happiest 
effect, in 

" Pasaion and apathy, and glory and thatna." 
PandiM LoH, IL &M. 
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Ti>e six half-streases a 

*wo emphatfc ones on > 

Again, in tlie mati 

I>«t iiivariably we trace 

^iichthelineseenasto 

*'th an nndulating mo 

^om the ocean on wbicl 

«««ond n>effiber corres, 

«^ectation roused bj t] 

*h" break occurs varies i 

'"'^veyed bj the verse. ' 

«fter the word containing 

«o»teining the third stre« 

;ord containing the seco: 
line, 

"^-"^gia Heaven against 
^Qt these placPfl o. 
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We have it again in the same Book after the word 
containing the fourth stress, in 

'* Found out for mankind under wrath I Thou*' 

Paradise Lost, III. 275. 
and, 

" No sooner had the Almighty ceos'd, but all'* 

Paradise Lost, III. 344. 

And sometimes we find it obliterated altogether, as 
in the transcendent words 

^ Immutable, Immortal, Infinite," 

Paradise Lost, IlL 373. 

a line in which the middle break is gone, and instead 
of it the line falls into three portions depending on 
three emphatic stresses, yet loses not its unity, but 
moyes forward, as it were, with one irresistible and 
level sweep. 



VII. 

It will possibly be worth while, now that our 
brief survey of English verse rhymed and unrhymed 
is completed, to see whether we can get any light 
from the principles employed in it, upon what have 
been called experimenU, or the reproduction of Greek 
and Latin metres in English. This is at any rate 
an attempt to enrich and enlarge the field of English 
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Terse, and from the use made of the principle of 
hal an eod quantity by Milton and others might seem 
to promise much sacceRfl. 

Now there are 'varions ways in which Greek and 
Latin metres may be made the focndation of English 
■verse, which verse may therefore in various degrees 
deserve the title of a reproduction of them. Firrt, 
they may be used to take hints from, as regards 
rhj'thm and flow, so as to introduce new forms into 
English verse, which nevortheleBs remains unmis- 
takably Engliah, bo that it would seem as natural 
and native a growth of English organisms as any in 
the liingungf, to people unacquainted with its foreign 
source. 

Sucoiiilly, the rhythm in wliich an Englishman 
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poBitiou. and subBtitnting streas for long (imuiUtr. 
This is the way in ^hicb so-collod English Hexam- 
ctera and other forms of verae, such aa Sapphics and 
Hendecnsyllabics, are commonly nrittGu, na by 
Coleridge, by Charles Lamb in his Hcndecasyllabics, 
by Longfellow in bis Evaugeline, by Clough in his 
Bothie and Amours de Voyage, and by Mr. Swinhnrae 
in his Happbics and HeudecaRyllabicB, though Mr. 
Sn-inbnme's come very closely indeed to the strict 
metre of tbe next class. 

Fonrthly, a close obaerraoce of the laws of Greek 
and Latin qnnntity by position may be added to tho 
unilatioua belonging to tbe third head, whereby both 
English stress and Grook and Latin qoantity by posi- 
tion are preserved, irith the result of producing the 
closest resemblance to the original metres possible to 
ItDgnagea which mplace ijnautity and accent by stnuis. 

In recent times it is Mr. Tennyson who has led 
the way n-ith exprrimentx of tliis fonrth and strict 
Itind, in his Alcaics on Milton, and his Catulliati 
'fivn decasyllabics. Bat the most elaborate attempt 
to carry ont the principle has been made by Mr. 
BobisBon Ellia in bis Poems ofCatuUua, in which 
the whole of Cutullns is ruproduced in Eugltith versr, 
in the metres of the original, imitated in tliis strict 
ray of obsorring at once tho laws of qnanttly by 
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tation, that hardly any okill in tranBlation, in wbnt- 
«ver mode, whether strict or not strict, would lio 
adequate to give a faithful impresBiou of him. Mr. 
£Uia, therefore, has imposed on himself a peculiarly 
Arduous task. 

The special dangers which attend the resolve to 
combine the strict rules of Latin prosody with thoso 
of English are mainly three ; first, there is the dan- 
ger of sacrificing tlio meaning of the original, or at 
least its clearness, to the necessities of Latin prosody; 
secondly of sacrificing the English laws of stress, 
and thirdly the English idiom, to the same necessi- 
ties. We have an instance of the first, when Mr. 
Ellis, in the fifth line of the Attis, writes humanity, 
vhen the sense of tlio original requires vlrilitg, ap- 
parently becnusQ it would interfere with the Latin 
prosody by making the preceding word hit long by 
position. An instauce of the second is found in tba 
tenth line of Poem LXXVL : 



" Therefore c 



still UeeJ agontz'd any a 



In bleed agoni:\l English prosody is sacrificed ti> 
Lfttin. Jtagojiii'd bleedhad been written, the Latin 
prosody wonid haAt) been Bacrifiecd to the English. 
The oleveuth line of the I'driLs ami Tlu-tit is &d 
iofltance of the third danger: 



" Tliat rtrst sailer of all biirat ever on Amphilrite ;" 
meaning tlmt this wttB the first ship that e7er sailed 
the sea. This meaning moreover is clear in the 
Latii), hut tho loss of the English idiom makes ns 
puiizJe ever it for a moment or two in the transla- 

Cascs like the two last are far from uncommon in 
Mr, Ellis's work. They are in my opinion sufficient 
to eliow, what on other grounds we shoald expect, 
that thp fourth or strict way of handling Greek and 
Laliii iiit'trrH in English is a wrong track ; its diffi- 
onltlcs 111!.' too great to be surmountable, especially 
in transliitians, for poema of any considerable length. 
Tho conatruction of the metre becomes the principal 
cure (if tlic writer, and that is fatal to it as metre. 
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■whicli wo have alrt'ody seen ndopLed by Mr. Tennyson 
in bis Boiiilicea, which falls under the first of my 
four heads. Let ns take the concladiug pitssBge, 
where Cybole hss let loose one of the lions from her 
chariot apon the anliappy Attia, and cats off hia 
meditated escape : 

" So in irs aba apake, adjuating diauniledly then her yok«. 
At his own rebuke the liou doth his heart to a fury 
Bpur, 



With a step, n roar, a bursting unurrestal of any brakes 
But aoear the foamy places when be camo, to the froth]rt 

beach. 
When he saw the sexless Attis by the seas' level o 



^r HendeoasyllahicB oSer fower difficnlties in Eng- 
lish, ioasinach as their rhythm in Latin is simpler 
a trochaic rhythm, with a dactyl in the second phusa. 

t'^'ritten in the loose way, the third of those I have 
described, they are a very favonrite metre io English. 
The dactyl in the second place is then not proaerred, 
nor Arc the strict rules of quantity by position al- 
ended to. Mr. Swiahorae Is an exception. Hu 



Then ha rnsbed npon him i affrighted to the winteiy 

wood he flew, 
Cybele*8 for aye, for all yv&n, in her order a votarMS. 
Holy deity, great Cybcle, boly lady I>iiid}niiBne, 
Be to me afiu for ever Uiat inordinate agony. 
O another hound to madness, O another hurry Lo i^ !" 
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jirpsorTes the ilactyl in the second place, bat even he 
■-Iocs not nlwaya adhere to strict quantity by position. 
Notliiiiff of course can ilispenso with the necessity of 
KtrkiTig nftfr Bmoothneas of flow, whether we attend 
to Latin prosody or not. And written on these 
principles it is often hard to draw the line between 
vcrwes of this kind, written in my third way, and 
versus written in my first way, that ia, merely 
[blinded 011 or suggested by the Latin metre, not 
aimini,' nt reproducing it. Coleridge's Hnea, wbick 
nrc. I iielicve, a free translation from the German, 

" IlLnr, my lieloveJ, an old llilcBian story ! — " 



beautiful and pathetic lines with 
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>vay of dealing witb Greek and Latin metres, that of 
using them as hints for the improvement and de^ 
velopment of genuinely English verse, governed by . 
the principle of stress, is perfectly legitimate and 
extremely valuable. But the third way, or way of 
loose imitation and adoption of foreign metres them- 
selves, has also much to be said for it, and besides 
shades off by fine degrees into the first method. 
Take for instance Clough's beautiful elegiacs in his 
Amours dc Voyage. The poet is addressing his song 
as a vessel, and inviting it to Italy : 

** Over the great windy waters, and over the clear-crested 
summits ; 
Unto the suu and the sky, and unto the perfecter 
earth, 
Come, let us go, — to a land wherein gods of the old 
time wandered, 
^yhere every breath even now changes to ether 
divine. 
Come, let us go ; though withal a voice whisper, ' The 
world that we live in. 
Whithersoever we tarn, still is the same narrow crib ; 
'Tis but to prove limitation, and measure a cord, that 
we travel ; 
Let who wotdd 'scape and be free go to his chamber 
and think ; 
'Tis but to change idle fancies for memories wilfully 
falser; 
'Tis but to go and have been.* — Come, little bark ! 
let us go." 

z 
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TIjp metro of the pentameter ia not etrictlv ad- 
liereJ to in tlie second line ; the insertion of the 
scconil imd spoils it aa a, strict pentnmeter, bnt is no 
iujiiry at nil to it considered aa an English rhythm, 
liut rather an improvement. The first line is very 
instructive. Great iruuhi and clear-crested are in 
tlie place of dactyls. They are totally nnconform- 
iiLk' to Latin prosody. Yet they are chief points of 
poitical beaaty in the line ; and why ? Because the 
Ktmiif; stress on ijrmt and on clcnr weakens without 
ilestroyiufj the stress ou w'utdy and on crested, bo 
that wo have variety of stress introduced into the 
verse, witliout sacrificing the perception of its metri- 
cal structure, which, if allowed to remain onmodified, 
would Liive forbidden any stress on the two last 
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nothing to draw upon for the farther parpoHes of 
variety and poetical beaulj-. I tlo not say tbat this 
difficolty IB wholly iasaperable. Cloagh'a vereos jaat 
«rtliciBeil show that tt is not. But the more vie roly 
upon the emphatic stress for the mere structare and 
explanation of the metre, that metro being a fixed 
and regular otio, with marked reciirreuces, (which 
UmitatioD distingniBhes this case from tbat of blank 
verse,) the lusa we have it ut disposal for varying the 
monotony of its cadence. It is a difficulty which 
may vrell be overcome by poetic genius, for in itself 
it is a ilif&caUy in the management of English stress 
and tone, not one in Ureek or Latin prosody, not- 
wilbBtonding that indirectly it is caused to arise 
by attempting the imitation of Qroek and Latin 
models. 

Taming to tho first and most indispatuhly legiti- 
mato method of dealing with Greek nud Latin meties, 

II do not know whtthcr I am right in conjecturing 
ibat the elegiac rhythm may have suggestod to Mr. 
Bwinbame the beautiful verso in which bis Ilctprria 
ft written : 
ttn. 



wUd 1 



t where the sea with- 



** Out of ths Ku1d«u remote v 
out shore >■, 
i of the sunset, and aad, if at all, with tho flal> 
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As a ivitnl seta iii willi tlie aiituniu that blows from tbe 
region of stotips, 
lllowa witli a. perfiiiae of songs and of memorie?- 
l)eloveil froni a boy," &c, 

Jfr. TciinysoL's liuos, too, eutltled The Higher Pan- 
Ihri.-iiii, tliiiii;;li in rLymed couplets, and with & syl- 
]ali]r out oil iLt tiio oiiJ, stand very near hexameters : 
" Is not tbi! Viiiou He ? tho' He be not that which Hh 



])i 



tlic II 



-ma I 

i! true whilt) thoy last, and do we not hve 



ir sceuiB to catiih naturally and easilv 
hythm of the Hexameter, and easily 
o vary it with altercating lines which recall the 
iiuetci'. Every one, I think, would recognise 
Irikin;^' spontaneity, ense, and force in Cole- 
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used in the address to Miltoa, is tbo tnio shape of 
ilic Alcaic stoDza iu EtigUsb : 

" For groves uf pino on cither hand, 
To hreak Ibe blast of wiuler, stand ; 
And farther on, the hoary Clunnel 
Tumbles a billow on dialk and sand." 

I*erfect metrically and perfect muBically as the Alcaica 

on Milton are, never will an English car, in my 

I «pinion, get rid of the clinging sense of artiliciality 

tin thoir Btrncture. The Latin Alcaic rcqnires att 

tjoncli traudating into an KngUsb metre, as its Latin 

words require translating into the English langnage. 

And that is in my opinion the true way of dealing 

with the classical models ; — translate their metre as 

vtiU as their sense ; tnmslater not transfer ; imitate, 

I Jtot mimic ; produce on analogoas, not a copied Terse. 

Tho same may bo said of the Oreek chorio 

metres. Milton led the way here, in bis Sauuon 

^ft « On, anil Uie Ituly Ona 

^H Of IbtmI be thy guide 

^^f To what may servo his glory best, and spread his naoM 

^^V Oreat among the Heathen round." Sec 

^^■And in recent times wo have instances of both waj'x 

^^Bpf handling from ])>Ir. Afatlbcw Arnold. The aoa- 

^H^sts in bis Fragmtnt oj'an .Inti^nc uo oortunly 

^^^noro tlnin merely suggi'stod by the Greek metre : 
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racier of poetic theory, and how every part of it 
Htftiide in luiiLaal I'annection and intLTdepc^odcncQ 
ivitb til© rest. The geitias of a language, we hftTo 
Kfcn, contributes to determine the stractnre of its 
metres, and these in torn are the mould in which 
its pootry maet bo cast, bat not without themselves 

Iandrrgoiug moQificulion from tbo poHry to which 
tbey serve as vehicle The sounds of the langua^, 
the nietrical stractnro of tlie veree, and the poetic 
tboui^ht and feeling which are tbo matter and con- 
tent of both, are in conetunt action and rc-nclion on 
eno another. The content of the verse, tbo poetic 
iliuugbt nnd feeling' conveyed by it, are the head and 
bcart of the whole; theirs is the life<hIood which 
pulses in its vciu.s. 

The theory of poclry is organic because the 
poetry itself is so. Just as thought and emotion 
arc inseparable elements of the content, jnst as tbo 

»imsgci7 of poetry is poetic because it contains these 
two cloments Blwa}*B distingniBhahlo but never scpa- 
nle, so the Terse nnd thi: language nro poetic be- 
eanse tbey are made the inseparable vehicle of the 
imagery. In over}' poem, therefor?, tho problem for 
Ltbv oritia is to distinguish these three cletncnts, and 
> assign to raeb its own contribution is prodnciog 
> effect of tho whole. Criticism is in this way 
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transcend technical limits altogether. The foregoing 
Essay on Tlie Supernatural in Engluh Poetry is an 
essay in this branch of the subject. Hero it can 
only be indicated, and its existence pro-supposed, as 
the necessary foundation of all poetic art, and its 
Concord as the complement of the two following and 
dependent ones. 

II. The Concord between images and metre. 
This consists in the subordination of the metre to 
the thought and feeling to be conveyed, and in the 

choice and variation of it, so as to suit them and 

* 

enforce them. We have a notable instance of this 
in the change of metro in Coleridge's Kubla Khan,, 
That poem begins with lines of four stresses. Then 
the description proceeds with rhyming lines of five 
stresses ; and then returns to lines of four, ending 
with a couplet of five-stressed lines, repeating and 
enforcing the picture of the dome : 

" It was a miracle of rare device, 
A Bunny pleasure dome with caves of ice 1" 

Then the metre changes back to the four-stressed 
line, much varied in point of stress, and sometimes 
accentuated by alliteration, introducing a totally new 
turn in the vision : 

« A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw," &c 
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Tluit cliaugi:' of metre corresponds to tlio sliiiiiDg of 
.scene in t\\v dieiim imagery, heralds it, gives it 
vh illness, hdlI invests it with Bolemnitj. And the 
coiiuLttiiiii of the two scenes is tlien shown to lie in 
the fitniins, heard from the dulcimer and the song, 
licing siieli as one might imagine fitted to evoke the 
dome (if pleasure from the earth, and cause it to rise 
and build itself by a magic creation. The change 
of metre at the words, 

" A damsel with a dulcimer," 
iy an instance of the concord of images and metre. 

AiiothiT instance may be found in the mariners' 
Eoii^' in Mr. Browning's Paracelsus: 

" I )y>:T tlio aca om' galleja went, 
^VilU tloiivint; prows in order bravo. 
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is imitatiye and expressive as an echo to the sense. 
We seem to see the action the sound describes. The 
word has the same effect elsewhere, as in Words- 
worth's lines : 

" Like roebucks they went bounding o'er the hills, 
They played like two young ravens on the crags/' 

where the emphasis is made to fall on bounding in 
the first line, and on ravens in the secdnd. And 
again, in dough's 

" bounding breeze, rushiag seas ! 
At last, at last, unite them there !'* 

A striking instance of the second Concord is 
found in Mr. Browning's Andrea del Sarto : 

** But had you — oh, with the same perfect brow. 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth. 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler's pipe, and follows to the snare — 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind !" 

" And the low voice my soul hears," — there is the 
instance I mean. Three things here combine; (1) 
the word soul is emphatic by the meaning ; (2) it is 
emphatic by the metre ; (8) it is not only emphatic 
by the meaning, but it is imaginative. The soul 
does not hear the voice but the signijicance of the 
voice. The voice is made to live for us by the 
expression that the soul hears it. Personal emo- 
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of transition between the two members of the verse, 
which is an Alexandrine. The last syllable of 
anauer is carried on into the second member, and 
the break in the line makes a pause after that word, 
a pause of expectation ; the echo effect depends on 
the second member responding to the pause by two 
light unstressed syllables, and your ; and my. Had 
it responded to the last syllable of answer, after the 
pause, with a weighty or stressed syllable, there 
would have been no imitation. As it is, the sound 
grows louder and more distinct towards the end of 
the line, by the stressed words, eccho ring. There 
is not only a fainter sound, there is a responsive 
sound in the echo. 

Observe the very different effect in Mr. Tenny- 
son's beautiful echo song in The Princess : 

** Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, — 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. "* 

There is here no imitation of response. True we 
know that it is a response, but the sense of response 
is not there ; it is a series of fainter repetitions ; 

'' sweet and far from cliff and scar. 
The horns of Elfland fiedntly blowing !** 

Under this Concord also may be classed, as an 
effect of metre, those repetitions of words and phrases,. 
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Als ihr der Traum ge6el, 

Den sie vielleicht itzt traamte. 

Von dem, ich hoff* es, traomte, 

Der staanend bei ibr stand, 

Und viel za yiel empfand, 

Um deutlich zu empfinden, 

Um noch es zu empfinden, 

Wie yiel er da empfand." &c. &c. &c. 

In another way repetition may be employed for 
emphasis. Landor's well known stanzas are a strik- 
ing instance of great beauty : 

" Ah wbat avails the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form divine ! 
What every beauty, every grace ! 
Eose Aylmer, all were thine. 

Eose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 

May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 

I consecrate to thee." 

III. The Concord between images and sound. 
The nature and importance of this concord may per- 
haps be best indicated by referring to Edgar Poe*s 
use of the word Nevermore, as a refrain, in his 
Raven, and his explanation of his own procedure in 
the paper entitled the Philosophy of Composition. 
All vowels have a musical resonance of their own ; 
and this may be varied indefinitely, both by their 
multiplication, and by their combination with con- 



—-wuing to 

I^se in their 

^•-^ satislioj ,vi 

••'litored as to 

^^«? sliort 
's imitative of J 
^'*"^«' to i„jie„, 
« '"ia «ftor«ard 

" 3-iie littj, 
^f iittle J 
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^f ^-^^^ to izuitatio, 
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It is also an instance of d alliteration ; and besides 
this, the d which closes each line is imitative of grim 
resolution, when sounded with the tongue pressed 
hard against the teeth. 

The softness and stillness of 8 sounds is shown 
in Pope's famous couplet : 

^ Lo ! where Mieotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro' a waste of snows." 

The Dunciad, Book Vni. 8. 

If it is permissible to take instances from Latin, wc 

may find in Catullus two of the softest lines ever 

written, and the effect principally owing to the use 

of «; 

" Ut flo8 in septis seeretus ncueitur hortls^ 

Carm. LXII. v. 39. 
and: 

'' Crannonisqrie domos ac moenta LariMBa/* 

Carm. LXIV. v. 36. 

There is a beautiful little poem contributed to the 
Dublin University Kottabos, vol. i. No. 4, under the 
signature B., entitled Sustinet (Enonen deseruissc 
Paris. It is a translation from the English of the 
late Professor Aytoun. Great use is made l)oth of 
colour and tone in this little poem; for instance, 
the sighing sound of the emphatic antepenultimate 
syllable of inhospita, in the stanza : 

AA 



3S1 EXGUsn TERSE. 

" lUvni lingue, precor, navit, in/iwpitti 
Terra ; linquo, pmcor, nullvit ubi vir&m 
Pa agnarit arena* 
Flavas, Jliicfibua nvidas." 

In the stanza tefore this, lilitch is the opening one, 
wu haTG a similar ubq made of tbe melaocbol; eoooil 

of vr/ in certain conibinBtiauH : 

" NavU, Priamidem j>er/reta quw voliut I 

Nvbh abnpieits perjida ptrjiitum, 
Qua sola mqiiora jilnnifutit, 
Jllom dcfrre in insaia !" 

Plangnnt is imitative of the molanclioly sounil of 
\vHves. Again we bavo this some combiuatiou, onljr 
^vilh g soft, in a similuc oouDection, in Mr. TcoiQ'* 

son's Btimza : 
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in the Odyssey, Book XIII. v. 187-9, whero Ulysses 
awakes on the coast of Ithaca : 

S iyptro dtbi '05t»(r(r*u; 
i'jPiuv fv yoLi^ rrarpuffif ovdi fiiv ty^cay 

Or again, in Pindar, Isthmian IV. 50 sqq., where 
the n sound seems to dominate the whole of an 
epode, being prepared by the concluding line of the 
preceding antistrophe : 



^ » 



ro/y aiTitparuv yxp ayvucrot ctonrcu, 
Ep. iffTi¥ a^a>s/a r-j^ai vcai fiapvajuvuv 

riDy ri yo.p xa/ zZtv didoi ' 

xal xciffffov a»d;wy yticCtui^ 

£<rf a>.i riyrta Kara/idp'^atg . ten fidv Asavroi 

[aXxay f o/y/oy, rup 6*vj//qt 
fy yupcrc ra/to/y rrspi ^ ^atf^ay^, fiOfiZu> lyji 
[ra/diffir/y *E>.>.ayft;y, o<foi Tp'^avo tSoiv, 

where I should be sorry indeed to assert that the 
ofTcct was not distinctly intended by the poet. 

Consider finally not only the n and 72^ sounds, 
but the various other felicities which may bo traced 
in the following stanza from Wordsworth, which 
comes from that touching poem in which he com- 
memorates his brother poets who had died before 
him, though he was not the youngest of the band : 



I 
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long vowel sounds 
the first verse, clou 
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again the long vowel 
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emphatic places, *' bn 
the effect of waves ; an 
sound cr at the end ( 
spending to the short 
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the poet, as an uncons( 
expressing itself hy ant 
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thought of how he has seen member after member of 
his own poetio brotherhood pass sway before htm. 
It is a case Bimilar ia kind to that of Coleridge in 
creating his Kuhla Khun ,- but one inspired hy mora 
intense and personal feeling. 

The foregoing instances will, I think, safiice to 
show the scope and value of what I have called tho 
Second and Third Concords in poetry. The nomber 
of such instances might of course l>e indefinitely in* 
■ased. Not but that clear and striking instances 
>t these kinds will always bt-ar a very email propor- 
tion to the whole mass of poetry in which they are 
foand. Poetry does not consist of them, bnt occa- 
sionally blossoms out into them ; showing in them 
le nature of that harmoii}' which subsists, Ihongh 
ir llio most part uiiubserred, between poetio thought 
id its embodiment of language. Th<?iT relatively 
inll importauco to the thought and feeling Uiem- 
ilves, the real staple of poetry, which is the field of 
ic First Concord, must never be lost sight of. And 
the clear and striking instances of happy 
itrical and tonal effects will be few for another 
ion. namely, becutaso, thonght and feeling being 
staple of poetry, and the attention of tlic com- 
Mr bluing chiefly fixed on thcRc, his efl'ort will be 
ftod for the most part to romoviog Mndruicea to 
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their ftdcqutite expression, not to ioTcnting means of 
lit'iijbteiiiD^ its effect. 

Tlicse nu'trical and tonal modes of beighteaiDg 
the effect will accordingly be found mostly in com- 
parutivc'ly eliort poems, which admit of s more 
t'Lib'jiatt'l}' artistic treatment, and hate the beaatj 
of ^'cms, not of eoiossi. In a great poem snch as the 
l',inidU'' LnsI, they become at once more frequent, 
I'tiiif; iiitenvoYon with the whole metrical stractare 
of Ibc I'uera, and less marked ; so much less marked, 
iuikcil, th;il it would be difficult in most cases to 
jioiut tiioin out as indisputable instances of the Con- 
cords. Aud if this is true of Milton, who, if any 
'; a ^Toat artist in words, to how mach greater 
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artist by the inspiration of natore and habit. He 
does spontaneously, and he does aright, the things 
prescribed by the Law of art. 

Such is the relation of those felicities, which are 
clearly enough marked to be pointed to as indisput- 
able instances of the second and third Concords, to 
those which form the staple of poetry, whether they 
belong to the first Concord solely, or whether they 
are less marked instances of language being happily 
used to convey thought and feeling. It is essential 
to poetry that language shall be its incarnation, or 
to use another image, that its thought and feeling 
shall be conveyed by language as by a smooth and 
transparent conduit. 

This great purpose being secured, then those 
laws of metrical and tonal structure, which have 
secured it, may be used for the further purpose of 
heightening and enforcing the effect of the whole, 
by exhibiting themselves in the exercise of their 
function; just as, in architecture, it is the great 
features of the construction, the pillars, the but- 
tresses, the corner towers, the arches of roof or 
window, that become subjects of ornament, and 
blossom out, as it were, into the frettings and 
mouldings of capital, cornice, or muUion, crocket, 
finial, or pinnacle. The beauties of sound and 
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AH2M02YNHX TE KAKQN 
AMOAYMA TE MEPMHPAQX. 



LUCRETIUS. Book I. 1 — 13. 

The Ej-onfium. 

JfiTUEH of Romans from .^neas spnmg, 
\'enii3 l)eiii3ii, I thee invoke, who art 
Tiiejoy of mortal and immortal beads. 
Tliino all beneath the glidirg stars of heaven. 
The rolling sua abiptrack'd, the earth of fruitfi 
Proiluctive,— and their barmonv ia tbine ; 
And by thy power all creatures that have life 
Aic ijiucken'd and are born into the light. 
Thee, (.luJJess, clouda abide not nor loud winds; 
Thou C'lnipst and they flee; the da'dal earth 
Sweet llower^ for thee u pee nds, broad ocean smiles. 




I. 

T. LUCRETI CARI. De Rerum Natora, 

Lib. I. 1 — 43. 

^'Eneadum genetrixy hominum divomque volaptos, 
Alma Venus, cckU subter labentia signa 
Qao! mare nayigerum, quro terras fhigiferentis 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur yisitque exortum lumina soils. 
Te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila coeli 
Adventumque tuum, tibi suavis doidala tcllus 
8ummittit flores, tibi rident <e<|Uora ponti 
Placatumque nitot dififuso lumine cceluin. 
Nam simul ac species patefiEu:tast vema diei 
£t reserata yiget genitabilis aura favoni, 
Aerite primum volucres te, diva, tuumque 
Significant initum perculsas corda tua vi. 
Inde feraB pecudes persultant pabula lo^ta 
£t rapidos tranant amnis : ita capta leporo 
Te sequitur cupide quo quamque inducerc pergis. 
Deni(iue per maria ac mentis fluviosque rapacis 
Frondiferasque domos avium camposque vireutis 
Omnibus incutions blandum per pectora amorem 
Efiicis ut cupide gcneratim sa^cla propagent. 



.* 
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«;-« then, Goddess, < 

■n^y heavenly charm. ] 
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Quae quoniam rernm nataram sola gabernas 
Xec sine te qaicqaam dias in laminia oras 
Exoritnr neque lit laetum neqne amabile qaicquam, 
Te sociam studeo scribendis yersibus esse 
<2uo6 ego de rerum natuia pangere conor 
Mexnmiadae nostro quern tu, dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus omatum voluisti excellere rebus. 
<2uo magis setemum da dictisy diva, leporem. 
Effice ut interea fera moenera militiai 
Per maria ac terras omnis sopita quiescant. 
Kam tu sola potes tranquilla pace juvare 
Mortalis, quoniam belli fera moenera Mavors 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui sscpe tuum se 
Keicit setemo devictus vnlnere amoris 
Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 
Pascit amore avidos inliians in te, dea, visus, 
£que tuo pendet resupifti spiritos ore. 
Ilunc tu, diva, tuo recubantcm corpore saneto 
-Circumfusa super, suavis ex ore loquellas 
Funde petens placidam Komanis, incluta, pacem. 
Nam neque nos agere hoc patrioi tempore iniquo 
Possumus scquo animo nee Memmi clara propago 
Talibus in rebus communi desse saluti. 



■t:nsi; TBissunoxs. 



Though he than day were brighter. 
And angrier thou than Hadna's sea. 

Than HaJria's drifted foam-flakes Ug^tor,— 
AViih thee I'ld live, I'ld die with thee. 
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HORACE. Odes III. 9. 

Uoratiue. OoNEC gTstus enuu tibi 

'S<x quiBquam potior brachiit candiilm 
Cervici juvenia dabat, 

Persanun vigai rege be&tior. 

L>/dia. Donee uon alia magis 

Aniati neqno orat Lydia post Chlob'Di 
Miilti Lydia nominis 

Kouutna vigui clarior lUs. 

Boraiiue. Ue nunc Throasa Cliloc regit, 

Duicoe docta rooJos et dtbanc aciens. 
Pro qua non metuam man. 

Si parcent animie fata supcntiti. 

l,]/dia. lie tomt face tnntiia 

Thuriiii Calais filius Ornyti, 
Pro i{Uo bis patiur Rioti, 

Si parceiit puero fata superatitL 

Bvnittiu, Quid, ai prisca redit Venus 

Diductosque jugo cogit luineo ; 
Si flava eiccutitnr Chlol^, 

B«ject»>iue patel jaooa Lydue I 
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Mater I 

I^VB's unreJentii 

WithTheban 

KindJing the fire < 

Bids me to lov 

'Ks Glycera's dazz] 

That whiter ski 

That plajfui grace, 

Too fair for pea, 

Venna, her Cyprus 1 
On me descends, 

Of Parthian flight n( 
Or battles,-anti, 

Build me a turf-clad i 

Wreaths, incense, 
■Bnmming with pure t 

Due sacrifice will , 
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III. 



HORACE. Odes I. 19. 

Mater sa^va Cupidinum 

Thebanjcque jubet me Semeles puer 
Et lasciva Licentia 

Finitls animum reddore amoribus. 

Urit me Glycene nitor 

Splendentis Pario marmore purios ; 
Urit grata protervitas 

£t volt us nimium lubricos adspici. 

In me tota mens Venus 

Cyprum deseruit, nee patitur Scjrthas 
Et versis animosum equis 

Parthum dicere nee quce nihil attinent 

Hie vi\'um mihi caspitem, hie 

Verbenas, pueri, ponite, thuraque 

Eimi cum patera meri : 

Mactata veniet lenior hostia. 
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LUCRETIUS. Book I. 80—101. 

The Saenjiee of Iphtgenia. 
This then I fear, that yoa ehonld deem yourself 
Listening to precepts of on impious reason, 
And setting foot apon a path of crime. 
And yot not eeldom crimes, aye, impioas crimes, 
Not reason but religion hath begot ; 
So once in Aulis, staining Trivia's altar, 
Iphigenia's blood was fonlly shed 
By men, the rulers and choice flower of Gtoccu. 
She, when the fillet round her virgin locks 
"Was bound, and falling shadow'd either cheek, 
Knowing her father in hia grief was there, 
That 'twas for him the priests conceal'd their knife, 
And that the people wept at Eight of her, 
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IV. 



T. LUCRETI CAEI. De Rerum Natuba, 

Lib. L 80—101. 

Illud in his rebus vereor, ne forte rearis 
Impia te lationis inire elementa viamque 
Indugredi scoleris. Quod contra saepius ilia 
Eeligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta. 
Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 
Iphianassai turparunt sanguine foede 
Ductores Danaum delecti, prima virorum. 
Cui simul infula virgincos circumdata comptua 
£x utraque pari malarum parte profusast, 
£t moestum simul ante aras adstare parentem 
Sensit et hunc propter ferrum celare ministroe 
Aspectuque suo lacrimas effundere civis, 
Muta metu terram genibus summissa petebat. 
Nee miserse prodesse in tali tempore quibat 
■Quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem ; 
Nam sublata virum manibus tremibundaque ad 
Deductasty non ut sollemni more sacrorum 
Perfecto posset claro comitari Hymemeo, 
Sed casta inceste nubendi tempore in ipso 
Hostia concidoret mactatu moesta parentis, 
Exitus ut clasdi felix faustusque daretur. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 



'I 
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Stuive 

Brave sight it is, whei 
From shoie to watch sc 
Not that another's sufife 
But sweet our own seen 
Sweet too to see, yet no^ 
When annies meet on sc 
Bat sweeter far to keep t 
Calm towers of knowledg 
Lending hroad verge to L 
And lost in error seek th( 
Contend in intellect, com 
Spend days of restless toil 
To stand or first in wealtl 
mind of man how t 
What darkness and what 
This life, whatever it he ! 

1864. 
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V. 

T. LUCRETI CARI. De Rerum Natura, 

Lib. n. 1—16. 

Suave, mari magno turbantibus seqaora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
Non quia vexari quemquamst jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cemere suave est,. 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli. 
Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantis quscrere vitas, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti prsestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes rerumque potiri. 
miserus hominum mentes, pectora c«ca ! 
Qualibus in tenebris vitsc quantisque periclis 
D^tur hoc sevi quodcumquest ! 
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VI. 

CATULLUS. XXXI. 

/•iF/ie inealamm, Sirmio. ' 

A rAnAPHKABK. 

Dearest and Leat of wave-girt aliores, 
I Ir islea ivliere'er they be, 

Whi^ther from liquid lakes they rise, 
I Ir from the sounding aea, 

i-'iiir Sirmio, with what deep delight 
I now return to thoe 1 



learcc daring to believe I tread 
III very truth thy shore, 

,3uit of Eithynia's fields, that shall 
Jly mo be scan b 
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VI. 

CATULLUS. Carmen XXXL 

Tjese iDsularum, Sirmio, insularuniqotf 
Ocelle, qnascumque in liquentibus stagnis 
Marique vasto fert uterqoe Neptumnus ; 
Quum te libenter quamque Intus invbo, 



Yix mi ipse credena Thuniam aU^ue Bithnnos 
LiquiBse campos et videre te in tuto. 



O quid solutis est beatius coris, 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac percgrino 
Laboro fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto ! 



Hoc est quod unum est prct^laboribus tantis. 
Salve, O venusta Sirmio, atc^ue hero gaude ; 
Gaudete vosc^ue Lydiao lacus undae ; 
Hidete quicquid est domi cachiunorum. 



J. una spake Hector, and i 
I And from the chariot-pole 

And with the halters they 
Then with all speed they i 
Corn from the stores the^ 

merchants ; 
Faggots of wood beside the 
Then to the Gods they mad 
And the steam rose from eai 
Fragrant, — ^but thereof the h 
Xor would have it, so deeply 
And Priam and the people oi 
13 ut they, proudly o'erlooking 
Canip'd for the night, with mi 
And as when in heaven, arou 
I Clear are the lustrous stars, a] 

\ Seen are the mountain peaks 

} ISeen are the glens, and reveal 

I Every star can be told, and g] 

; So, and so many, between the 

Shone the Trojan fires in fron 
Fires a thousanrl ^^^ — 



^ 
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vn. 
ILIADOS Lib. VHI. 541—664. 

^Oc^'Eicriii/o Qy6piv\ iirX Si T/ocjcc ic€XdSy)<rav * 
oc S' (irirovc p^^v \v<jav wrh ^vyov iSpwovTOQf 
Si|<rav S* c/iai/r€<r<rc irap' apfxamv oltrtv ^icacrroc * 
iic iroXioc S' cf^avro /3<{ac teal 1<lna fxiiXa 
KapwaXtfUogy olvov Si fiiXt^pova otvlZovrOj 
<riT6v r* lie fiiyapwv, iir\ Si ^vXa iroXAa Xiyovro* 
IpSov S' adavarocac rtXiiitrtrag €<car<{/L(/3aCi 
icvf<r<n|v S* €ic ircSfov avtfioi i^lpov ovpavov iitrto 
ifSHav • r^c 8* o^^^* ^«ol fiaKaptc Sarfoi/ro, 
«vS' cdcAov * /LiaXa ya/o a^cv air/)\0(ro "iXcoc iprif 
KoX npla/uiOQ Kol Xaoc cu/u/icXfoi Il/oia/Lioio. 
Oi Si fiiya ippoviovncy cirl irroXI/uoio yc^v/oy 
«iaro iravi/i;;^(oi * 7ruf>a Si <r^i<Ti kqUto iroXXd. 
fii»C S\ or' iv ovpavi^ aarpa ^acci/^v d/u^l acXiiviiv 
^alviT^ apinpiirla, arc r' cTrXcro vr/vc/ioc aiOiipf 
tie r' c^avcv iraaac aicoirial ical wpijjovtQ oKpoi 
icai vawai, ovpavouiv o ap wippayii a<nreroc aiUripf 
vavra Si r' uSrrai aarpa, ylytiOt Si rt ^piva woifitiv ' 
T6<J9a juiiariyv viCtv r^Sl SavOoio poawv, 
Tpwtav Kai6vTwVf wpa ^afi/cro 'IX16O1 irpo. 
^tXc' d/o' cv ircSri|i wvpa KaUro * irdp Si iicd(rrc(i 
ccaro irci/r^icovray oiXg irvpoc alOo/uiivoio * 
cTTiroi Si ic/>7 Xcvkov c/ocirrd^ci/oi ical dXi;/[>acy 
icrracircc ^ap' o^co'^cVf ivOpovov ^Hio fitfjivov. 



UXES 

^ pet 80 daint, 

^^^"J' partaker, 
. T wrong, 't,^a 

Vr ° '^OW %ht 

^^ SentJo snatches, b, 
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vin. 

INSCRIPTION IN THE MANNER OF 

CATULLUS 

DISCOVERED ON A FRAGMENT OF MARBLE IN FRANCE. 

Printed in Mr. Robinaon Ellis's larger edition of CatoUas, p. SOS. 

QuAM dulcis fait ista, quam benigna, 

Qnse com viveret in sinu jacebat 

Soixmi conscia semper et cubilis. 

factum male, Myi^» quod peristL 

Latrares modo si quia adcubaret 

Rivalis domince licentiosa. 

O factum male, Mvia, quod peristi. 

Altum jam tenet insciam sepulcrum 

Nee sevire potes nee insilire 

Nee blandis mihi roorsibos renides. 






HOfiA( 

^^ ^cord is more 

^nd loftier than tl 

^f^ from the touc] 

P»e blast's mad ftu 

StaU in their flight 

^8tali not perish; 

^d ever young my 

I^ng as the Pontife, 

*>ha« go together np 

Ofme'twiJlrun'By 
^ew e«t king D^„ 

S'^ay'd a rude peopJo, 

Sp^Dg the fi„t maste 

in native numbers.' J 

Anticipate thy meed o 

•^d wreathe with Del] 

1868. 
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IX. 

HOliACE. Odes III. 80. 

ExEQi monumcntum kto perennius 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius, 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotena 
Possit diraero aut innumeraLilis 
Annorum scries ct fuga temporum. 
Non omnis nioriar multaquo pars mei 
Vitabit Libitinam : ur<|uo ego postera 
Crescam laude recens, dom Capitolium 
JScandet cum tacita Virgin© Pontifex. 
Dicar, qua violens obstrepit Anfidus 
£t qua pauper aquie Daunus agrcstium 
Kegnavit populorum, ex humili potens 
Princeps yKolium carmen ad Italos 
Deduxisso modos. Sumo superbiam 
Qusesitam mcriiis et milii Delphica 
Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, comam. 



cc 



"iisr, ti;asbutioxs. 



HORACE. Odes I. 7. 

Laudabunt alii. 

|Ji,n[uors niioiles will l>c hymn'ii, and hymn'd Mitylenc, by olfc 

EpIiesTis, Corintli's ■wills doubly belov'J of the se^ 
fhelics fiiv lacchua faai'il, or Delphi fam'd for Apollo, 

Tcuipe's beauty be hyniii'd, Tbessaly'a valley profonnd. 

>wr will exalt the city of Pallas ever a maiden. 
And tljc continuous tale still be a labour of love, 

livL- Etiil be their clioice, the ■wide world o'er, i 
Vt iu Juno's praise many of Argoa ■will aing, 

Y^us ttiiiner of atpeds, or wealth of lordly Uycena. — 

llul I, — iieilhtiT by Ihee, hardy Laconian land, 
ur so fmitton nm 1 liy rich Lnrissa's meadowB, 
resonant hoi 
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X. 

HORACE. Odes I. 7. 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mitjlenen 

Aut Epheson bimarisve Corinthi 
Moenia vel Baccho Thebas vcl Apolline Delphos 

Insignes aut Thessala Tempe. 

Sunt quibus unum opus est inticttc Palladis urbem 

Carmine perpetuo celebraro et 
Undiquo decerptam fronti pra'ponere olivam. 

Plurimus in Junonis honorcm 

Aptum dicet equis Argos ditesquo Myccnas. 

^fo nee tarn paticns I^ccdasmon 
Nee tarn Larissas percussit campus opima;, 

Quam domus Albunca; resonantis 

Et prscceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 

^lobilibus pomaria rivis. 
Albus ut obscuro detergct nubila ccelo 

Sa?pe Notus nequo parturit imbres 

Perpetuos, sic tu sapiens finiro memento 

Tristitiam vita^que laborcs 
^loUi, Plance, mero, seu te fulgentia signis 

Castra tencnt ecu dcnsa tcnebit 

Tiburis umbra tui. Teucer Salamina patromque 

Cum fugeret, tamen uda Lyrco 
Tempera populca fertur vinxisso corona. 

Sic tnstes afTatus amicos : 



hearts that ofte 
^^^ once «,o^ 
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-Quo noB cnnque feret melior fortuna parente 

Ibimus, socii comitesque ! 
Xil desperandam Teacro duce et auspice Tencro ; 

Ceitus enim promisit Apollo, 

Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina fatuiam. 

fortes pejoraqae passi 
Mecum saspe viri, nunc vino pellite curas ; 

Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 



VKRSn THAXSLATIOSS. 



HORACE. Odes U. IS. 

lUe et nefaMo. 

I'suallow'd was the day, O Tree, 

Iiupioud th.j band, tlmt planted thee, 

A blue to unborn generatioos, 

-VjiJ to the village an infamT. 

His fiitlit'r'a neck, full ivell I ween, 

lie must iiave wrung; — his halls have seen 

Tlii:' blood of guests at midnight miuder'd;. 

Colchiau poison his plaything been; 

Xav, crime, ■wherever bom or btwi, 
lit dtalt ill, who in my homestead 
Si.'t tliLC to fall, yee, doleful timber, 




TEK3R TKAXSLATI0S3. 



HORACE. Odes II. 13. 

Illg et nefasto to posuit diu, 
Quicimque primus), «t socrilegik muiti 
Produxit, ubos, to nepotum 

Pemioiem opprobrinniquD pagi ; 

nium et parentis cre4idorii» sui 

Fragiaae ootvicem ul peoctniJia 

SpaniBwi niiclumo cnioro 

Uonpitis ; illo veacna Cololtn 

Et quidciuiil UBiiuani nondpitar nefaa 
Tiactavil, agro qtii statuit meo 
To, tristo ligimm, to csdncuiu 
In domiui oaput immorentia. 

Quid quiaque vitot, nuntiuain homtni sal 

Cautuiu est in lions : navita Losporum 

Poenas pethomacit neiiuu ultra 

Cicca timet aliunJo fota ; 

Miles »agittaa «t c«]i;ruiu I'ugnta 
Putlii, calunoi Purtliiis ot Italum 
Kobui; eod taiproviaa Icti 
Vis npuit lupiet^ao gontea, 

Quota pieiie furva- regua FrowupiBa: 
Kt jiidicimtoni vidimus .^!acain 
•ScdcsqUB diacrcta§ piunim ot 
vKoliia D dibits qucrenlem 



■^ne ghosts ha 
^^ya worth su 

^'>t < denser 
Hungry fo, 

Jiy^'at nmrvel, , 

■^'»o huDdred-he 

J>rooj)s liis I 

^>in'd in «„ 

y«?a, the groat si, 

^^nd even Prou,et 

^•"Set (heir ps 

^'on or funiti,. 



1875 



o. 
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^ppho puellis de popularibus, 
Et te Bonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcaee, plectro dura navis, 
Dora fogss mala, dura belli I 

Utrumque sacro digna silentio 
Miiantor Umbrse dicere ; sed magis 
Pugnas et exactos tyrannos 

Densum humeris bibit aure yolgus. 

Quid mirum, ubi illis canninibus stupens 
Demittit atras bellua centiceps 
Aures et intorti capiUis 

Eumenidum recreantur angues ? 

Quin et Prometheus et Pelopis parens 
Dulci laborum decipitur sono ; 
Nee curat Orion leones 

Aut timidos agitare lyncas. 



V£r^E TRANSJATlOliS. 



HORACE. Odes I. 88. 

Tc marie el terrtr, 

(For till.' iultriirctatioii here iuIopt«d, lee Uie £i«Kraiit «a lU 

Oile in Ortlli's edition at Sorace.) 

Sailok 

Uf-J"i '"'' ihip, piiiiing in light oftht tomb of Areliylai). 

Tiiou ihiit i:oulJst measure sea and land, Archytas, 

Tliou tliLil cuuldst sum the iimumerablo sand, 
Xoiv I'j- stime liandfola of pil'd dost art prison'd, 
I'l'uI ill tljy course upon the Matiae strand, 

^Vhu^u is thu ^'aiii that Ihuu hast ecal'd the heaTena, 

Trjvetj'J iu spirit the vast dome of sky 1 
Dt'alh i^ tbj- Itit, — Died too the sire of Pelops, 

viih Gods; Titlionus rais'd on high ; 




TEItSB TIUKSLATIOXS. 



UORACE. Odk8 I. 28. 



Nauta- 
'[s maris et torriu numeroqae carentis uenie 

Mooaorem cobibent, iVreby U, 
Pulveris exigui propc litus parva M« *■'""!" 

Muneta, nee qaidiiaam tibi prodcst 

Autias tcntasse domoa animo'^ae rotuudum 

I'ercurriBse polam moritnro. 
Occidlt et Pelopia genitor, conTlTa doonUD, 

Tillionusque rciuotua iu aotas, 

£t Joi'is OTcania Minoa ailtnissQB, habentqua 

Tartara PantlioidcD itoruEQ Vtco 
Deiuiasum, ijuiuuTis tlipeu Trujaca n&to 

Tompora tcatatua nihil nllra 

Nervos atque catem morti concoeient atne, 

Judico to noil BotdiduB auctor 
!\atunt) Toriijno, Sod ontnes una manct nos, 

£t calnuida aemel via Isti. 

1 Alio* Furiai torvo apcctacnla ilaxti ; 

Bitio est aviduni maro tiautis ; 

m seniitu ac JQTenura deusentur fuaen, nullum 
Snva caput I'roserpma Tu^'tl. 



3!)l) VERSE TRiNSLATIONS, 

Ghoht 
Ini'ii iJiii'UTfirl.'-d marintr, glartinff vp fTom beliind Hit toinbaf 
Arcki/tiu). 
3Ii-, too, llic wind that waits Orioa's setting 

\\'lHlnL'd 'iieaLh lUyrian waters with its blast. — 
O, lie 110 cliurl, but o'er my bonea unliuiied, 
Sailor, of saml a little sprinkling cast, 

St) may tliu storms, with western wave* contending, 
Sparc tliGe, howe'or Vonusia's woods be rent ; 

Su may rich gain to thee &om Jove's high justice, 
(^ure tlicnce it can,) or from that God be sent, 

.\i pi line, ivlio giiarda Tarcntum's sacred city. 

^Vhat ! on thy guiltless children, wilt thou call 
Lightly the curse of such a dorelictiont 

Is'ay, even thee like judgment may befall, 

Sci.rii jiay for storn. My vengeance shall pursue thee ; 
■pentitnce shidl atone to n 
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Umbra. 

"Me quoque devexi lapidos comes Ononis. 

lUyricis Notos obruit nndis. 
At tu, nauta, vagae ne parce malignns arena) 

Ossibus ot capiti inhumato 

Particulani dare. Sic, quodcunque minabitur Eurus 

Fluctibus Hesperiis, Yenusinai 
Plectantur silvsB te sospite, multaque merces, 

Unde potest, tibi defluat a^quo 

Ab Jove Neptunoque sacri custodo TarentL 

Xegligis immeritis nocituram 
Postmodo te natis fraudem committere ? Fors et 

Debita jura vicesque superbsc 

Te maneant ipsum : precibus non linqoar inulUs, 

Teque piacula nulla resolyent. 
Quamquam festinas, non est mora longa ; licebit 

Injecto ter pulvere curras. 



\EnSE TRAXHLATIOKS. 



A\T1[0L0GI\ P.iLATINA. X. 123. 

Jloiy ijiiit lil'u's burden, yet not cease to live? 

Uountlpes its ills, and Lard to leave a^ bear. 
l-'oT Bwcet tlie natural siglit3 it hatli to give ; 

L.iitli, ocean, stars, tlio suii, tlie moon, aro fair; 

ri'sL i.s fcar and moan. 
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XIII. 



AXTHOLOGIA PALATINA. X. 123. 



IldjC T«c ai'cw Oavarov cc <pvyot file ; fwpla yap <nv 
\vypi * KOI oure <pvyi7v «i'/ia»tc> ovre (^{pHv* 

lltta plv yap <tov to, <pv(TH fcaXcc, yaXuy OaXacGa, 
afJTpa, (n\rivau]C t^Ot^^a Ka\ i/eXfou ' 

TaWa Si TraiTa tpojioi re icai aXyea * ic>}v rt TTcidy tic 
tTOXov, ifioijiaii^v iicSi\iTai SifitTtv. 



J. 

4 



Zoc 



®oy, 
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ice ;. 
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XIV. 

HORACE. Odes HI. 13. 

O PONS Bandusisc, splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero non sine floribos, 
Cras donaberifl hsedo, 

Cui frons tuigida comibus 

Primis et venercm et proclia destinat. 
Fnistra : nam gelidos inticiet tibi 
Rubro sanguine rivos 
Lascivi suboles grogis. 

To flagrantis atrox hora Caniculse 
Ncscit tangcre, tu frigus amabilo 
Fessis vomere tanris 
Praebes et pecori vago. 

Fies nobilinm tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 
Saxis, unde loi|uace8 

Lympbse desiliunt tuse. 



DD 



« 

I 



HOBACJ 

^'n« iiv'd derol 
^onghti too, Tn< 
J^ow shall my a: 
^'^ Vcnna' temp 

Hew on her left 
^°^d to the fo« 
^ie lever, the ba 
For lijong doo« a 

^ ^ou, whom Cy 
;^d snowless, sun- 
Give b«|^^-th j.^ 

■'o ^Woe, acomfui , 
1877. 
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XV. 



HORACE. Odes HI. 2G, 



Vjxi puellis Rupcr idoneus 
£t militavi non sine gloria ; 

Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton hie paries habebit, 

Lievum niarinro qui Veneris latus 
Custodit. Hie hie ponite lueida 
Funalia ot vectes et arcus 
Oppositis foribus minaees. 

O quas beatam diva tenes Cyprum ct 
Memphin earentem Sithonia nive, 
Kegina, sublimi flagello 

Tange Chlocn semel arrogantem. 



I 

i 



FROM THE HOMES 

Lines 

Apollo 

(who has been playing to hin 

firs\ 

*' What art, what skill, i 
This charm for desperate 
Three gifts indissolubly li 
Heart-merriment, love-Ion, 
For I, even I, am of the A 
Daughters of heaven. Th 
Makes itself paths of splen 
Exultant speed, to pipes o: 
Their quick delicious thun 
Doings right welcome at t1 
But strains that touch, lik< 
Till now have I heard nev 
I marvel at the rapture of 

1879— J 880. 
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XVI. 



Eic 'Epfinv. vv. 447-455. 

Tig ri^vt) ; tIq Moucra afiri\avi(a)v fiiXfSwvvjv ; 
tIq Tptfiog ; arpiKiwQ yap a/ia rpia wavra wapktmvy 
lif^poavvriv, koX ipwra, KaX t)Si//uoi; virvov iXifrOai. 
Kol yap iyijj Moiayaiv 'OXv/jLiriaSeaaiv OTrijSoCy 
ry<Ti X^pol re filXovmy Kal ayXaog oc/ioc aotSfJc, 
Ka\ fiaXwii TkOaXvXa, koX i/u€poecc /3/9o/ioc avXioVj 
o7a vi(M)v OaXltjc ivSi^ta tpya wiXovrai ' 
aXy ot/TToi Ti fioi oiSc /Lccra <j>pia\v aXXo fiiXii<Tiv, 
OavfiaKio, Aioc viiy Tad\ cue iparov iciOaplZtiQ. 



Then rose Alcinoos 
'' Hearken, Phssacia 
That I may speak tL 
Each to his home to- 
Then, summoning the 
The stranger in our p 
With offering to the C 
Consider of his conyo} 
Free from all labour ai 
Under our convoy to h 
Eejoicing, speedily, tho 
"Not suffer harm or evil 
Till on its soil he plant£ 
Suffer he shall whatever 
And the dread Sisters ii 
j' Their fateful spinning, "^ 

\ But, — if so bo that an I 

{ From heaven hath com( 

1 'Tis some new mind anc 

1 For aye of old to us the 

Plainly, when "««"* ^ 



• ^ 
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XVII. 



ODYSSEY. Book VH. w. 185—218. 

ToT<T«v S* 'AXic^i'ooc ayopiifTUTO koX /ucmiTrsv ' 
" KiKXvref ^aniKtov i/yZ/ro/utc J^St filSovTiQ, 
o0p' HTTuf, ra fit Ovfiog ivi arifiiaoi kcXcucc. 
vvv filv Saiaifiivoi KaTaKzUrt oIkqS* lovre^ ' 
riwOev Sfc yipoura^ im irXiovag KaXitjavreQ 
K^Tvov ivi fiiyupoiQ ^uvlatropiVf riSl Oioiat 
piStOfXiv Upa Koka ' iiniTa Si Koi irepl tto/utt^c 
fivf}(T6fitO\ Sjq \ o Sclvoc uvevOe irovov koI avtiiQ 
vopnrf v<^ iipiripy ijv TrarplSa yaiav iKtirac 
\aip(jjv KupTTaXtiJLijjgy tl Koi paXa rijXoOev itrrlv * 
prioi Ti piaai\yvQ yi KaKov Koi iriipa iraOyaiVy 
Ttpiv yt Tov lie yan/C i7ri/3»i/utva«. tvOa S' tirtiTa 
VktfTtTai, u/7<ra oi At era KaraKXwOlg re (iapaiai 
yuvoptvtit viitravTo Xci'(»», ot£ piv t/k€ p{\Ti)p. 
il Si Ti^ aOavarwv yt kut ovpavov tiX{]XovOiVj 
aXXo re oi) ro£' tiTHTa titoi 7r£/jiai/\avowvrat ' 
alii yap to irapoq yt Oioi (ftalvovTat ivapyn^ 
hpiv tvT^ tpctoptv a-yaicXctrac tKaro^]3aCj 
caivovrai Te Trap* apf^u KaOiipevoij tvOa inp iiptiQ, 
u o' apa Tig kuI povvotj Iwv ^vp^Xi]Tai o£iri|C> 
ovTi KUTaKpiTTTOvtriv • iird (T<f>i<nv iyyvOiv kiptv, 
Zxnrtp Ki5icXw7rtc ^f » »^*a« aypia <f>vXa FiyaiToii/." 
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Toi/ o' a7ra^£i/3o/LC£voc Trpoorl^ij iroXvfiriTig ^OdvcraevQ * 
*' 'AXkiVo', aAXo ri toi /ucXtVoi <lfpeaiv ' ov yap c-ya^ye 
idavuTOiaiv toiKay roi obpavbv evpvv t\ov(riVj 
ov Slfiagy oifSl <ftvfiVy aXXa Ovriroiat (ipoTOtaiv. 
ovarivac vjiHg core /LcaXtor' o^^covrac oi^vi^ 
avdpanrufv, roXatv K£v ci' aXyco'cv itrioaalfjiijv ' 
Koi S* m Kiv Kol fiaWov iyto icaica fivOriaa(fii]v, 
wraa ye dif ^v/Lcrravra Oau)v loTrjTi fjLoyrjtra. 
aXX^ €/Lce fjilv Sopirrjaai iiaariy ic?)So^€vov rrep. 
ov ya/j T£ fTTvyepy eTri yatrripi Kvvrepov aXXo 
cTrXeroy ^' iKiXevcrev to fiviitraaOai avayKy, 
Kol fiaXa TiipofAtvov, Koi iv\ <j>pia\ irlvOog txovTa,^* 



According to thy pay 

Of mom, thou Shalt b 
I^w on his couch, and 

But for to-night, of sui 

^ot even bright-tress'd 

*^ood, whose twelve ch 

Six daughters and six t 

The sons Apollo, wroth 

Slaughters with arrows 

The daughters Artemis, 

^or that with beauteous 

I'etooftwo,niotherofi 

So then they two did all 

«o nine days lay the bod 

y I'urial found, but Ze 

So the tenth day, the hig 

And then, worn out with 

■^d now 'mid rocks, and 

^n Sipylus, where sleep, i 

J^ivine, who dance by the 

There, though of stone, sh, 
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XVIII. 

ILIAD. Book XXIV. w. 598—620. 

^ Yioc l^iv S/f rot XIAurai, yipovy wc cicf Acu£c> 
Ktirat S* iv Xe^ltaa ' a/ia S' y/oT (ftaivofiivytjiiv 
orpiai aifTog ayaji; * vvv Si fivria^jfitOa Sopirov. 
KoX yap T rivKOfMOC NcojSv) ifivi)aaTO aiTOVy 
ry irep SoiScKa rraeSfc ^i/l fihyapoiaiv oXovro^ 

rowc ft^i/ 'Air«JXXaii; ttI^vei; ott' apyvpioio (iioiOy 
\w6fiivOQ Niopri^j Tag ^ "Aprifjiig io\iaipay 
ovviK apa AifToi icraaK^ro KaWnrapytit* 
^Ti Soiu) TiKieiv, ii S' avrfj ydvaro TroAXoi'c * 
Tw S* apa, Ka\ Soid mp covr', otto Travrac oXeaaav* 
oi /jlIv ap* ivvri/jLap kIot^ ev <ji6vti»y ovSl tic >}£»' 
Kardarpai, \aovg Si X^0ouc noitiae Kpovlwv. 
Touc S' apa TiJ Scicari) 0a\pav OtoX OvpavitoviC' 
T/ o' apa (tItov f.ivt)aaTj ItrCi ko^ie SaKpv\iov(Ta. 
vvv Si TTOu iv Trirp^aiv iv ovptaiv oioiroXoiaiVy 
iv StTTvXf^iy oOi (jtaal Oeatjv tufiivai iitva^ 
^Vfifftaiovy air' iju^' ^ A\t\wiov tppioaavTOy 
kvuttf Aiuog TTSp iovaa, Uiwv ek fci;cea indtm. 
aAA aye oi/ koi vwi /uecoijusaa, ci£ yepait, 
(tItov • €7r£ira iccv ourc ^iXov iraXSa K\aioi(T0a, 
"iXiov uaayaywv ' TroXvSuKpvroc Si toi Itrrai/' 
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FtTPVL, to 

Gfuest tty , 
'WTiere the 
"^an, disro; 
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XIX. 



HADRIANUS MORTENS ANBIAM 
ALLOQUITUR. 

Animula, vagula, blandola, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca ? 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Kec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 
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